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STORIES AND ROMANCES 


VER since human beings have had linguistic communica- 
tion, one with another, they have found pleasure and 
entertainment in stories. Some of the tales which have 
come down to us are almost as old as civilized man; in spirit 
and essence they may be still older. 

Stories may be true or they may be largely the product 
of the imagination. Usually truth and fiction meet and 
mingle in them, for while the story-teller is bound to draw 
extensively upon life as he sees and knows it, he is quite as 
likely to let his fancy round out his narratives and embellish 
them. Commenting upon the flexible imaginations of those 
who have fared far afield, Maspero observes that ‘‘the man 
who, like Ulysses, has accomplished a long voyage has a 
very feeble critical faculty and a lively imagination.’’ The 
same holds true of many who have spun stories since 
Homeric times. Even in cases where there has been sound 
historical foundation for the episodes embodied in the tales, 
those narrating them have rarely considered themselves 
obligated to hold to established facts. 

Romances are self-confessed fabrications, the creator 
giving free range to his fancy. To be sure, we are familiar 
with the historical romance, wherein more or less fidelity to 
historical sequence is observed. Yet even here we know 
full well that the author was not present when the events 
he so vividly describes were taking place and he is well 
within his rights when he brushes aside the restraints that 
govern the historian. We require of him only that he shall 
create a story that is consistent with the period he has 
elected to portray. After all, he is writing fiction, not 
chronicling facts. 

Modern fiction, which fills so conspicuous a part in our 
literature today, is the outgrowth of much that has gone 
before. It is our privilege here to examine various types 
of fictions which entertained humanity before the novel 
had been evolved, the short story written or the historical 
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romance conceived. We shall find that present-day fiction 
owes no slight debt to fictions of the past. Moreover we 
shall perceive the obligation of modern writers to story- 
tellers of long ago to be far greater than we may have 
supposed. 

There are many possible approaches to a survey of the 
world’s great stories. They may be grouped according 
to their content, as stories of adventure, of chivalry, of 
magic, and so on. Again, they may be classified according 
to structural aspects, attention being directed to plot, char- 
acter delineation, background and to their artistic quali- 
ties. 

It is reasonable to believe that the present purposes 
shall best be served if we consider them as natural products 
of the civilizations which gave them birth, thinking of them 
as mirrors which reflect the manners and customs of the 
ages that produced them. Especially are they valuable 
for having preserved for all time the standards and ideals 
of the periods and cultures they portray. 

Even slight reflection will persuade us that the magic 
tales of the Egyptians would have been unfavorably 
received in Elizabethan England; the stories of the Round 
Table Knights wholly unpopular in Imperial Rome; while 
Persian tales of oriental splendor would never have been 
tolerated by Teutonic chieftains and their stalwart thanes. 

Although people in all ages have listened to the story- 
teller for the sake of diversion, above all else, this would 
have failed them had he not portrayed life either as they 
knew it or as they desired it to be. Sometimes the realistic 
tale has been most popular; again, when conditions of exist- 
ence were harsh and oppressive, the story-teller has some- 
times found it well to idealize life and cast a glamor over 
i 

Devices of the story-teller which we may have assumed 
to be comparatively modern, such, for example, as gather- 
ing together a miscellany of unrelated tales, like gems on a 
silken strand, were well known to antiquity. 

We shall profit most from our perusal of these stories 
and romances if we, like their early auditors, seek them out 
first of all for their power to entertain and amuse, 
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The surest way of broadening our spirit of tolerance 
is ever to increase our human contacts and this can often 
be achieved more satisfactorily through the media of books 
than by means of travel. 

It is a short-sighted and superficial view of the matter 
which leads some readers to turn aside from artless tales 
of the early world as though these were suited only for im- 
mature minds. As a matter of fact, the deeper meaning 
of some of the simplest tales can be fully appreciated only 
by those who have pondered them well. 


INTRODUCTORY 


COLLECTION of all the great stories and romances of 

the world would fill many volumes. Since only one year 
can be devoted to this inviting theme, it is necessary to 
choose a few outstanding stories and give these more de- 
tailed attention. Particularly is it desirable that we under- 
stand how a tale, the product of one country and culture, 
has sometimes permeated the thought of the civilized world, 
leading writers of different ages to retell it, inspiring 
artists in distant lands to give it expression on canvas or 
in stone—not infrequently to make it the motif for tapestry 
designs and perhaps give it musical rendition. 

The romance Judith well illustrates this far-reaching 
influence. Originating among the Hebrews after their 
return from Babylonian captivity it was written to empha- 
size a truth dear to orthodox Jews. Afterwards, its dra- 
matic possibilities caused it to be revived by artists of the 
Italian Renaissance, who were in search of sacred story 
for pictorial expression. Wood carvers made use of its 
striking situations; tapestry weavers wove it into splendid 
mural coverings. In modern times it has appeared as a 
narrative poem and as the subject of plays. It has even 
been rendered as an oratorio. 

Many a mythological story has kindled the imagination 
of artists and writers in late centuries and it would be 
difficult to exhaust the poems which have been inspired, the 
pictures painted on the foundation of ancient Greek myths. 

Once men were conscious borrowers; they appropriated 
the literary work of others as a matter of course, adding to 
it as they saw fit. Today we are all unconscious borrowers. 
It would often be hard to tell to what extent the writers 
of the last few centuries have been unconsciously influenced 
by the books they have read and even by the style of others. 
The influence of the King James’ edition of the Bible is 
frequently cited in this connection and it is not difficult to 
cull phrases and figures in many a poem and prose writing 
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which bear evidence that the stately language of the Old 
Testament was ringing in the ears of the writers. 

It is rather surprising to find that rapid strides in the 
fields of science and material progress have afforded little 
stimulus to artistic genius. Instead, artists still turn to 
the past for their inspiration and artistic nourishment. 
Only of late have poets, like Carl Sandburg, for example, 
sought inspiration amid sky-secrapers and the strident 
sounds of cities. 

Keats caught the incentive for some of his finest lyrics 
from viewing the Elgin marbles, brought to the British 
Museum from Greece. Morris, saddened by the crass mate- 
rialism of his own day, turned back to medieval story for 
themes of his narrative poems. Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
to mention the greatest living poet of our own country, has 
followed a similar plan in his redactions of the Merlin, 
Launcelot and Tristran tales. 

Consequently, if one is to glean the full content from 
present-day writers it is essential to take into account those 
early sources of inspiration which have nurtured men in 
periods less imaginative even though more advanced in 
material comforts. 

The essence of any of these stories might be packed into 
a few words, but this would mean to rob them of their 
charm, which depends greatly upon the telling. In the 
following two or more versions of the same tale we should 
watch for departures from the original narrative, such 
search eliminating any sense of monotony. These stories 
have stood the test of time and like other great works of 
art it is not a question of our judging them but of allowing 
them to judge us, this depending upon our reaction to them. 


STORIES OF THE EGYPTIANS 


HE first romance to be recovered as a result of excava- 

tions in Egypt was brought to light about the middle 
of the last century. Since that time many tales have been 
discovered among entombed remains and others are known 
to have once existed, either from mention made of them in 
extant papyri or from fragments, which in numerous cases 
are vet to be translated into modern tongues. 

During our study of these relics of an ancient literature 
we shall be guided to a great extent by the conclusions of the 
French scholar, Maspero, who was curator of the Egyptian 
Museum of Antiquities at Cairo for several years, and 
who is acknowledged to have been a brilliant savant in 
Egyptology. 

Emphasizing the considerable number of surviving 
Egyptian tales, he wrote some time sinee: ‘‘Even after 
twenty centuries of ruin and oblivion, ancient Egypt pos- 
sesses almost as many tales as lyric poems or hymns to the 
deity.’** Again, in commentating upon the remote period 
wherein some of the extant copies of these tales were made, 
he observes: ‘‘India has nothing of equal antiquity, and 
Chaldea, which alone among the countries of the classic 
world possesses monuments contemporaneous with those of 
Egypt, has not yielded a single romance. . . . From these 
facts I consider that Egypt must be regarded, if not as 
the original home of folk tales, at least as one of those 
countries in which they were earliest naturalized and where 
they assumed the form of actual literature.’* 

It we bear in mind the characteristic features of social 
life in ancient Egypt, an examination of these tales is sure 
to convince us that they could have originated only in the 
Valley of the Nile. Some of them portray the life of the 
peasantry, as, for example, the first part of The Tale of 
Two Brothers and The Eloquent Peasant. Others lead 
us into the presence of kings—cite, for instance, Tales 
of the Magicians. Whatever the stratum of society con- 
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cerned, the glimpses of daily existence which the stories 
afford can be verified by tomb-paintings, those priceless 
sources for present-day knowledge of the ancient Nile- 
dwellers. 

Plot is lacking for the most part in these stories. Char- 
acters are revealed by the little done or said by them; yet, 
in some instances, they possess a certain vivid reality. The 
incident which gave rise to the tale is briefly but graphically 
set forth. These stories were created for an uncritical age. 
So long as the story-teller did not fail to divert his auditors, 
they were satisfied. Whatever artistic qualities the original 
narratives may have possessed, these have been lost in the 
main in translation. It would be idle to search for flowery 
descriptions or any so-called fine writing. Nevertheless, 
the directness and naiveté of these old tales endow them 
with a charm all their own. 
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The Tale of Two Brothers 


While traveling in Italy in the year 1852, Madame Eliza- 
beth d’Ordiney happened upon an old Egyptian papyrus 
which was offered for sale. At that time there was no 
such rigid supervision over excavations and the disposition 
of antiquities as now obtains in most countries, and is 
rigorously exercised in Egypt. Having purchased the 
ancient writing and taken it to France, a student of Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics examined it and declared it to be a ro- 
mance. In 1857 it passed into the possession of the British 
Museum, where it is now preserved. This particular copy 
is estimated to have been made about fourteen hundred 
years before our era. How much older the original may 
have been is merely a matter of conjecture. 

Examination of this story leads to the discovery that it 
is in reality a fusion of two tales, the first of which per- 
tained to an episode in the lives of two peasants and the 
wife of one of them; the second was one of those tales of 
magic which abounded in ancient Egypt. 

It might be said at this point that the modern attitude 
toward literary documents, that they shall not be altered 
or tampered with in the least, is wholly unlike that of the 
past. No such understanding of the matter existed in 
ancient times and copyists did not hesitate to change writ- 
ings according to their will. Worst of all, the scribe not 
inoften destroyed the earlier version after he had made his 
transcript of it, modified to suit himself. This pernicious 
custom of antiquity has worked havoe with ancient manu- 
scripts and has made difficult the interpretation of early 
Hebrew books, to cite a familiar instance. 

In our Egyptian story, the first portion is concerned 
with an episode that has been developed in the literatures 
of many lands. A young man is wrongfully accused of 
improper approaches to the wife of his elder brother. In 
the story of Joseph, as recounted in the Old Testament, 
it is the wife of Potiphar who proffers charges against the 
youth, a minor employee of a high official, her husband. 
Always these accusations are made by some impulsive 
woman who has been herself at fault and has become 
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alarmed lest her indiscretions shall be communicated to 
others, especially to the injured husband. 

In the case of The Two Brothers, a tale of simple 
peasants, another story was joined with it by someone lack- 
ing the enterprise to invent a new narrative. The second 
tale chosen by him to serve his purpose had to do with an 
HKgyptian god and with magic. The redactor carried along 
the names of the two brothers as a flimsy means of binding 
the two separate stories together, but, forewarned in this 
way, even an indifferent reader will be able to determine 
where one tale terminates and the other begins. 

All stories of antiquity are valuable for their contribu- 
tions to the social life of the people who treasured them and 
although it would be a tedious process to analyze each of 
the several tales that follow for the purpose of pointing out 
characteristics of early Egyptian culture, it is instructive to 
give this aspect of the matter some attention. As a matter 
of fact, it is a simple task to show that The Tale of 
Two Brothers could have arisen in no land other than 
Egypt. 

There were once two brothers who were sons of the 
same mother and of the same father. Men frequently had 
two wives in ancient Egypt and it was customary to trace 
lineage through the maternal rather than the paternal line. 
Thus the narrator is including no useless detail in the 
sentence just quoted. 

It is said that Batu spun a coarse fabric as he drove 
the cattle to pasture. Egyptian peasants may still be 
seen adhering to the time-honored custom. Batu had no 
equal in the ‘‘Entire Land,’’ we are told. The Entire 
Land was an expression used of Upper and Lower Egypt 
after two separate kingdoms were united in the time of 
Menes. 

Batu brings home at night not only the products of the 
fields, such as lentils, valued as food, but something wild 
which he has trapped during the day—a goose or a hare, 
it may be. The fellahin do much the same today. Food 
has never been too abundant and everything available is 
harbored for sustenance. In short, all that we are told 


of the daily tasks of this young man, who served his elder 
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brother, his natural guardian, corresponds with what we 
learn of agricultural conditions in ancient Egypt from 
numerous tomb-paintings. 

As quickly as the yearly inundation is abated, the 
ground must be made ready for the seed and in the story 
the elder brother, who was not required to work in the 
fields during the major portion of the time, at once aban- 
doned his leisurely mode of life and hastened out to get the 
crops planted. Requiring more seed than he had antici- 
pated, he dispatches Batu in all haste to return to the house 
and procure a fresh supply from the bin which is left under 
the supervision of his wife. Batu finds his sister-in-law 
occupied in plaiting her hair after the elaborate manner 
of Egyptian women. She does not choose to interrupt so 
exacting a process; rather, she bids Batu take whatever he 
needs. 

It is reasonable to assume that the comparatively idle 
life of her husband has left him less physically fit than 
is Batu. As she observes the ease with which the younger 
man swings a heavy sack upon his shoulders, the woman’s 
admiration for sheer strength and bodily perfection moves 
her to make overtures to him. These Batu hears with con- 
sternation. 

Commenting upon the episode, Maspero says: ‘‘If we 
were forced to judge the Egyptian women by the portraits 
we find in these stories, our opinion of their chastity would 
be a very low one.... When love was spoken of, 
she bethought herself of no ideal love such as the modern 
maiden dreams of, but actually and precisely of physical 
love. With all this, it is not surprising that the sight of a 
robust man aroused the wife of Ampu to such a point as to 
make her lose all self-control.’” 

The tale thus far has been concerned with simple folk 
whose lives revolve around the changing seasons and the 
routine which these bring even today in rural Egypt. There 
has been no particular suggestion of magic. To be sure, the 
cattle talk to Batu, but peasants understand their dumb 
beasts extremely well. Batu, it is said, lived in the stable 
with the cattle and they comprehended one another per- 
fectly. Of course it is transcending intuitive understand- 
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ing when they warn him of impending danger but this in no 
way prepares us for what follows. 

Thenceforward the tale is enveloped in magic and con- 
tains little else. Batu, having fled from the unjust wrath 
of his brother, fills the rdle of an Egyptian god, who kept 
his heart in the flower of an acacia tree. So long as it 
remained there his body could not be injured nor could his 
enemies prevail against him. The gods now fashion him a 
wife, pitying his lonely state. The wife they create for him 
is as perfect in all her members as was Pandora, given to 
Epimetheus to relieve his loneliness; she causes almost as 
much mischief. Batu confides to her the secret of his heart; 
she reveals it. The acacia is cut down; Batu’s heart per- 
ishes and consequently his body dies. Signs that have been 
previously announced to Ampu, such as the foaming of his 
wine, make known to him the calamity that has overtaken 
Batu. Ampu seeks out the mutilated heart of Batu; when it 
is assembled, the dead is restored to life. 
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Magic 1x Eayprian Fiction 


Magic plays so potent a part in many of the Egyptian 
tales that it would be well to give it some consideration at 
this point. From infancy the ancient Egyptians wore amu- 
lets to protect them from the evil-eye and from countless 
other malicious forces. Magic was inseparately associated 
with numerous practices observed from birth to death and 
thenceforward, through all eternity. 

We may be very sure that both Ampu and Batu dwelt 
too close to the soil to make them skilful in the hidden cult 
of the magicians, but every Egyptian knew how carefully 
the amulets were placed around the dead to insure them 
safety. Little figures which have been called the Answerers 
were provided in the mummy-cases of the wealthy, so when 
those who had been free from toil during earthly existence 
should be called upon to perform menial tasks in the realm 
of Osiris, these tiny servitors might spring to action and 
relieve them of unaccustomed exertion. 

Magic permeated the thought and custom of ancient 
Kgypt and it is difficult to separate it from religious con- 
ceptions and practices. Many religious observances were 
based on the supposition that the gods could be coerced and 
that the repetition of formule and the pronouncement of 
certain charmed words would assist the soul as it journeyed 
along the dangerous route to the realm of the dead. It was 
regarded as legitimate to make constant employment of 
magic to protect the living and to benefit the dead. 

However, there was another use to which magic might 
be directed and this was acknowledged to be nefarious 
even by those who sought so to employ it: this was to use 
it to further plots and schemes designed to injure others 
or at least to work them grievous mischief. It was believed 
possible ‘‘to transmit to the figure of any man or woman or 
animal or living creature, the soul of the being which it 
represented, with its qualities and attributes.’ 

As an illustration of such mis-direction of magic, cite the 
first of the Tales of the Magicians, wherein we read of 
a high official who, learning that his wife was untrue to him, 
fashioned a tiny wax crocodile which was tossed into the 
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pool where her lover was bathing. Immediately the little 
waxen figure became an enormous crocodile which pulled 
the hapless lover to the bottom and held him there for some 
days. At the bidding of the official, it restored its victim 
unharmed and became a lifeless image in his hand. 

Wax images were sometimes made of opposing armies 
in times of war and whatever fate was meted out to the 
figures, some similar disaster was expected to overtake the 
actual soldiers. Such, at least, is taken for granted in cer- 
tain Egyptian tales. 

During the reign of Rameses III a plot was formed to 
dethrone the monarch and establish a new dynasty. After 
the plan had miscarried, the king appointed a court of 
investigation to examine into the matter. In the report 
tendered by this body it was stated that a certain trusted 
official had worked nefarious magic and had endeavored 
to harm the king by images which he made and uses to 
which he put them. The fact that such a report could find 
its way into the records of the administration is sufficient 
evidence that popular opinion accepted as a matter of 
course the possibility of using magic maliciously as well as 
beneficently. 

This is but another application of the theory which led 
priests in the temples to work spells upon the enemies of 
Ra, the Sun, they being symbolized by the name Apep and 
meaning, it would appear, all those storms and unfavor- 
able conditions which obscured the sun and appeared to 
drive him from the sky: rain, for example, and tempests, 
fogs and other physical disturbances. Formule have been 
recovered by which such benefits were to be sought. 

‘When the figure of Apep is placed in the fire thou shalt 
spit upon him several times each hour during the day, until 
the shadow turneth round. Thou shalt do these things 
when tempests rage in the east of the sky as Ra setteth, in 
order to prevent the coming onward of the storms. Thou 
shalt do this and so prevent the coming of a shower or a 
rain-storm, and thereby shall the sun be made to shine. ... 
Then, in order to destroy the fiends who are in the train 
of Apep, other images or figures of them must be made with 
their hands tied behind them; these are to be called the 
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‘Children of Inactivity.’ . . . Such are the means which the 
Egyptians adopted when they wanted to keep away the 
rain and storm, thunder and lightning, and mist and cloud, 
and to ensure a bright clear sky wherein the sun might run 
his course.’” 

It being conceded that marvels could be wrought by the 
chanting of formule, repetition of set phrases, the per- 
formance of prescribed acts, nothing was longer impossible. 
The skilled magician could cause the waters to pile high 
on one side, leaving a portion of the lake bare in order 
that one of the girls rowing for the pharaoh in his pleasure 
boat should recover her lost ornament; or a stick might 
become a writhing serpent and afterwards be changed back 
again into its original form. The story-teller who ventured 
into this world of marvels found no limit to the wonders 
which he might relate. The fact that these were acceptable 
to his hearers and in no wise questioned by them testifies 
to the prevailing faith in the efficacy of magic when invoked 
by those thoroughly versed in it, 
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a. Tales of the Magicians 


The papyrus whereon this story is inscribed is known as 
the Westcar Papyrus, for the reason that Miss Westear, an 
English woman, was instrumental in bringing it to Europe 
shortly after the middle of the nineteenth century ; in course 
of time it was acquired by the Museum of Berlin. 

It is probable that originally this was one of the longest 
of Kgyptian stories but, unhappily, both the beginning 
and the end of the tale are missing. The third tale related 
to the king is, in all likelihood, like the story of Ampu and 
Batu, a fusion of two independent stories. 

Both Petrie and Erman have reconstructed similar 
openings for the first tale, the papyrus being sadly dam- 
aged. It is surmised that King Khufu once called his con- 
cillors and his sons together to learn if any of them could 
devise something to dispel his ennui. The princes be- 
thought them of the marvels wrought by great magicians 
of the past and one after another, they related these to 
the king. Each time a narrative was completed, King 
Khufu, in token of appreciation for the magician’s skill, 
ordered honor to be done his memory by gifts of food and 
drink supplied to his tomb. 

The first and second prince spoke of high-born magi- 
cians who belonged to the past. The third mentioned one 
of lowly condition, with whom he had studied the secrets 
of magic. His father orders him to bring the man thither. 
Learning that this man could restore life to the dead, the 
pharaoh is about to command the execution of a prisoner 
but the magician refuses to work with human beings. He 
restores a duck, a goose and an ox to life. 

Convinced of his skill, the king asks him to obtain a 
prophecy of the future and the magician says that this will 
be revealed by one of three unborn sons of the god Ra and 
a priestess. Here one is reminded of the twins born to the 
war-god Mars and a vestal virgin, destined to found the 
city of Rome. This part of the narrative, which was orig- 
inally wholly independent of these magic tales, had to do 
with explaining the fall of the fourth and establishment of 
the fifth dynasty. King Khufu, although aware of the 
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course events were to take, was powerless to avert the will 
of the gods. The three sons were born and ruled in succes- 
sion. 

Threads are shot through the woof of these old fictions 
which we come upon again and again in folk literature. For 
instance, three goddesses in disguise attend the priestess 
upon the birth of her sons. They give the babes strength, 
health and good gifts, much as the good fairies, in stories 
like The Sleeping Beauty, conferred blessings upon newly 
born babies. 

There is always the hope that when new excavations 
shall be made and possible tombs discovered, complete 
copies of these mutilated papyri may come to light to 
supplement what has already been recovered, 
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b. The Doomed Prince 


The papyrus containing this story is in the possession 
of the British Museum. It is said that when it was first 
recovered, the manuscript was intact; but a fire in Alex- 
andria caused a portion of it to be destroyed. 

The kernel of the tale is familiar enough. A king had 
no children and mourned over his misfortune. The gods 
were moved to send him a son but at the infant’s birth 
it was prophesied that he would meet his death by the bite 
of a dog, a serpent or a crocodile. In order to frustrate so 
disastrous an off-taking, the king caused his son to be kept 
apart from all danger, in a compound constructed particu- 
larly for his safety. 

Variants of this story have appeared in various parts of 
the world, in folk tales. Compare, for example, the begin- 
ning of the children’s favorite, The Sleeping Beauty, 
the little princess being born to royal parents who had been 
lonely without children in their palace. Recall the anger 
of the witch who said she would die by a wound caused by 
a shuttle and the modification of this calamity so that she 
should sleep one hundred years. The efforts made by her 
parents to prevent injury to her by a shuttle led to the con- 
fiseation of all shuttles; yet the doom foretold could not be 
averted. 

When the ‘‘Doomed Prince’’ reached man’s estate, no 
fate seemed to him so distasteful as to be longer incarcer- 
ated in his luxurious quarters. He begged the king to 
permit him to go out into the world and meet whatever 
might befall him. Permission was reluctantly given. He 
went into northern Syria and married. The danger from 
the crocodile and serpent was averted. The remainder of 
the tale is gone. Scholars have amused themselves by 
reconstructing it. Ebers completed it by having the prince 
escape harm from the dog, as well, return to his home in 
Egypt and enjoy a ripe old age. Maspero found such sur- 
render to the preference of moderns for a happy ending 
wholly out of keeping with the eastern conception of relent- 
less fate. He felt convinced that the dog, by accident, ful- 
filled the prophecy. 
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ce. The Eloquent Peasant 


The exact titles given to these tales depends somewhat 
upon the translator. This is also known as the Lamenta- 
tions of the Peasant. It sets forth the injustices and 
annoyances endured by poor peasants in all ages, lacking 
influence to force their rights. At the same time it sati- 
rizes the persistence of one who tries to make up by tire- 
some repetition what he may lack in ability to impress 
another. 

The story seems to have been very popular in ancient 
Egypt. At least four different copies of it have been re- 
covered. Three are now in Germany and one in the British 
Museum. 

Petrie places the salt plains in the Fayoum; Maspero 
thinks they were in the western part of the Delta. For 
our purposes the detail is immaterial. A peasant set out 
from home with such products as he had to sell, intending 
to barter them for supplies which he needed to buy. His 
journey to the place of barter was successful and success 
attended him as he turned homeward, laden with requisi- 
tions. As he journeyed along, the workman of an Egyptian 
judge saw the peasant and envied him his possessions. 
Craftily planning to despoil him, he had a piece of linen 
brought from his house. This he laid across the pathway. 
Land has always been so valuable in Egypt that roadways 
often have been unduly narrow. Moreover, in olden times 
there was little supervision of highways and those dwelling 
along them frequently encroached upon them, forcing pass- 
ersby to the very edge of the stream or to the edge of 
growing crops. The workman cautioned the peasant not 
to injure his linen, so there was no alternative but for 
him to turn his asses upon the edge of the growing grain. 
One of the beasts seizes a bite in his mouth. This was the 
sign the workman awaited. He took possession of the 
animals of burden and the goods of the peasant. Imme- 
diately the injured peasant set up a dismal wail of lamenta- 
tion but the workman, thinking him of no importance, paid 
no further attention to him save to warn him to be glad he 
had escaped with his life. 
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Now begins the visits of the peasant to the magistrate 
to compel justice to be done him. He uses the most extrava- 
gant language in order to flatter the Mayor of the Palace; 
by so doing he merely complicated the situation, his words 
meaning little or nothing and having no bearing upon the 
matter in hand. His noise reaches the ears of the king, 
who seems to have found his curious command of words 
amusing. The ruler commanded that no answer should 
be given him but that his pleas should be written down. 
Meanwhile, instructions were sent out to provide for his 
family and necessities were given to him daily. 

Petrie, whose translation we follow, gives only two 
of his pleas but he made many. We are not surprised to 
read: ‘‘This peasant came to make his complaint for the 
third time,’’ for ‘‘the fourth time,’’ for ‘‘the sixth time.’’ 
When he appears for the ninth time, however, we scarcely 
know which to commend the more, the peasant’s persistence 
or the patience of the Mayor of the Palace. 

In the end, all that he had lost was restored to the peas- 
ant and a copy of his lamentations sent to the king, to 
whom, we are told, ‘‘this was agreeable more than all things 
that are in this Entire Land.’’ 

From this we may draw several inferences. In the first 
place, it is evident that the king wished to hear all the 
peasant had to say, that he might judge to what extent his 
humbler subjects were imposed upon. Doubtless the peas- 
ant’s bombastic phraseology amused him, as he called 
down all sorts of blessings upon the Mayor of the Palace, 
through whom he hoped to secure justice. 

In spite of the several extant copies, the termination of 
the tale is lacking. Maspero suggests that no doubt the 
peasant continued to appear daily for some little time 
longer to express effusive thanks for the satisfaction finally 
meted out to him. He claims that the fellahin pursue a 
similar course today whenever they feel that they are 
imposed upon, 
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d. The Shipwrecked Sailor 


The translation which Petrie affords us of this story 
is very agreeable to follow. However, it would be difficult 
to understand the situation did not Maspero, with his astute 
penetration, throw some light upon the subject. 

Only one copy of this tale is known to exist and that 
forms a part of the Hermitage Collection, in Russia. How 
it reached this northern country is not recorded. 

The tale takes the form of a report tendered to the 
master of a ship by one of his subordinates. It would 
appear that the master set forth from Egypt some time 
before with an expedition. His boat was wrecked and he 
and his men are brought back to the Nile by a strange 
craft that picked them up. As the unfortunate captain 
draws nearer and nearer home, fear seizes him. It will 
be his immediate task sufficiently to explain all that has 
happened and if it develop that the king finds him at fault, 
some unhappy punishment will be meted out to him. He 
scarcely hears or sees what is going on around him. With 
the hope of recalling him to his senses, this shipmarn comes 
to urge him to collect himself and make ready for the 
ordeal. Let him but make a good impression upon his 
superiors and they will the more readily accept his excuses. 
That he may change the current of the captain’s thought, 
the petty officer relates an experience of his own, which 
constitutes the story, the rest being merely a frame or 
setting. 

There is much to show that story-telling has progressed 
considerably since the Tales of the Magicians were 
chronicled. The creator of this fiction was no amateur. 
Probably this is the first instance of that well-worn plot, 
the enchanted island, which rises up and recedes again, 
making possible the whole adventure. There is something 
sophisticated and disdainful in the serpent’s brushing aside 
the promised gifts, enumerated in long array by the sailor > 
in his fright at the strange, talking serpent. To promise 
fragrant spices and perfumes to one who is lord of an 
enchanted isle in the sea, where there is a profusion of 
everything the heart might desire, provokes the contempt 
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of the stately reptile. Moreover, he looks into the future 
and sees a time not far distant when all that appears to 
exist around him shall have vanished. It is possible that 
symbolism has some part in the tale. In any event, it is 
the first Robinson Crusoe story known. 

Egypt passed through a period of material aggrandize- 
ment wherein her maritime power was great. Her sailors 
fared far away and brought home strange reports of dis- 
tant lands. The marvels told by them equal some of those 
related by Elizabethan seamen. It is not strange that 
many Egyptian tales had to do with ships and the sea and 
the sights which sailors saw when duty called them to 
foreign parts. 
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e. The Romance of Satni 


The cycle of stories associated with the name of Satni 
arose in the age of the Ptolemies, when the a that was 
truly Heir had already perished. 

The young prince Satni, so the story goes, ered but 
little for those diversions that engrossed his companions. 
More and more he withdrew into himself and gave himself 
over to the study of magic. He had already gained a 
reputation for being the most proficient of living magicians 
when, one day, he heard a stranger laughing. Being nettled 
by this mirth which appeared to him unseemly in the quiet 
of the tombs, wherein he passed much of his time, the 
stranger observed that whereas Satni regarded himself as 
wise, all that he knew was as child’s play compared to the 
wisdom concealed in the hidden book of Thoth. Could he 
only master this book, it was told him; he would be on a 
par with the gods. The stranger told him of two formule 
which it contained which would place all knowledge in his 
power. 

‘‘Tf thou recitest the first of them, thou shalt charm 
the heaven, the earth, the world of night, the mountains, 
the waters; thou shalt understand what all the birds of 
heaven and the reptiles say, as many as there are.’’ So 
powerful a charm as this was not to be resisted and 
Satni ‘‘knew no longer in what part of the world he 
was.’’. 

Having learned that this priceless book was entombed 
with a prince in the great necropolis at Memphis, he could 
not set out quickly enough to procure it. 

However, the prince had died long before. Shifting 
sands had covered his resting place, the locality of which 
had been forgotten. Only by means of spells which he 
could command was Satni able to find it. Finally he 
entered the long-forgotten tomb. 

Now the prince with the long name Nenoferkephtah rose 
from his resting place and held converse with Satni. He 
on his part had something in mind to accomplish and this 
indiscreet stranger omened well. Nenoferkephtah’s wife and 
child rested in another cemetery, far away from him; and 
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while they came to see him sometimes, he wanted them 
always at hand. 

He had this book of Thoth bound fast to his breast and 
he unfolded to Satni the misfortunes that had befallen him 
when he, long ago, rashly thought he could penetrate into 
secrets known only to the gods. He had been robbed of his 
child, of his wife and finally, his own life had been taken. | 

Even with such a forbidding picture before him, Satni 
could not be turned from his purpose of securing the book. 
So the shade of the old-time prince and Satni play at chess 
to see who shall win it. The prince is the most fortunate 
at the game but Satni invokes such mighty spells that he 
escapes with the coveted possession. 

Satni now becomes proud and overbearing because of | 
the knowledge which the book unfolds to him. Thereupon 
the dead wife of N enoferkephtah appears before him as a 
beautiful woman, who lures him on to forget his beloved 
learning. A trick is thus played upon him; when he finally 
recovers himself, the radiant woman has gone, together 
with all his understanding of magic.. 

In the end, he restores the dangerous book to the tomb 
of the prince, who has anticipated its return. Peace is. in 
this way brought to both. 

_ The conception of a mortal holding converse with the 
dead is as old as the Homeric poems and how much, older 
we are not likely to know. It was developed by Virgil and 
Dante, neither of whom knew aught of ancient Egyptian 
literature. To be sure, Satni does not go to the realm of 
Osiris ; he merely holds conversation with a dead prince and 
his wife, 

The fact that this tale was ‘written i in the age of the 
Ptolemies, after Greek culture had been carried thither and 
yon by Alexander’s conquests and colonizing movements, is 
enough to make us wonder to what extent Greek thought 
may have influenced the writer of this curious tale. 
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f. Khafra’s Tale 


One day, when King Khufu reigned over all the land, he 
said to his chancellor, who stood before him, ‘‘Go call me my 
sons and my councillors, that I may ask of them a thing.”’ 
And his sons and his councillors came and stood before him, 
and he said to them, ‘‘ Know ye a man who can tell me tales 
of the deeds of the magicians?”’ 

Then the royal son Khafra stood forth and said, ‘‘I will 
tell thy Majesty a tale of the days of thy forefather Nebka, 
the blessed; of what came to pass when he went into the 
temple of Ptah of Ankhtaui.’’ 

“‘His Majesty was walking unto the temple of Ptah, and 
went unto the house of the chief reciter Uba-aner, with his 
train. Now when the wife of Uba-aner saw a page, among 
those who stood behind the King, her heart longed after 
him; and she sent her servant unto him, with a present of 
a box full of garments. 

“‘And he came then with the servant. Now there was a 
lodge in the garden of Uba-aner; and one day the page said 
to the wife of Uba-aner, ‘In the garden of Uba-aner there 
is now a lodge; behold, let us therein take our pleasure.’ So 
the wife of Uba-aner sent to the steward who had charge 
over the garden, saying, ‘Let the lodge which is in the- 
garden be made ready.’ And she remained there, and rested 
and drank with the page until the sun went down. 

‘‘ And when the even was now come the page went forth 
to bathe. And the steward said, ‘I must go and tell Uba- 
aner of this matter.’ Now when this day was past, and 
another day came, then went the steward to Uba-aner, and 
told him of all these things. 

‘«Then said Uba-aner, ‘Bring me my casket of ebony and 
electrum.’ And they brought it; and he fashioned a eroco- 
dile of wax, seven fingers long: and he enchanted it, and 
said, ‘When the page comes and bathes in my lake, seize on 
him.’ And he gave it to the steward, and said to him, ‘When 
the page shall go down into the lake to bathe, as he is daily 
wont to do, ne throw in this crocodile pening him.’ And 
the steward went forth bearing the crocodile. 

‘‘And the wife of Uba-aner sent to the steward who had 
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charge over the garden, saying, ‘Let the lodge which is in 
the garden be made ready, for I come to tarry there.’ 

‘*And the lodge was prepared with all good things; and 
she came and made merry therein with the page. And when 
the even was now come, the page went forth to bathe as he 
was wont to do. And the steward cast in the wax crocodile 
after him into the water; and, behold! it became a great 
crocodile seven cubits in length, and it seized on the page. 

‘‘And Uba-aner abode yet seven days with the King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Nebka, the blessed, while the page 
was stifled in the crocodile. And after the seven days were 
passed, the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Nebka, the 
blessed, went forth, and Uba-aner went before him. 

‘‘And Uba-aner said unto his Majesty, ‘Will your 
Majesty come and see this wonder that has come to pass in 
your days unto a page?’ And the King went with Uba-aner. 
And Uba-aner called unto the crocodile and said, ‘Bring 
forth the page.’ And the crocodile came forth from the lake 
with the page. Uba-aner said unto the King, ‘Behold, what- 
ever I command this crocodile he will do it.’ And his 
Majesty said, ‘I pray you send back this crocodile,’ And 
Uba-aner stooped and took up the crocodile, and it became 
in his hand a crocodile of wax. And then Uba-aner told the 
King that which had passed in his house with the page and 
his wife. And his Majesty said unto the crocodile, ‘Take 
to thee thy prey.’ And the crocodile plunged into the lake 
with his prey, and no man knew whither he went. 

‘‘ And his Majesty the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Nebka, the blessed, commanded, and they brought forth the 
wife of Uba-aner to the north side of the harem, and burned 
her with fire, and cast her ashes in the river. 

‘‘This is a wonder that came to pass in the days of thy 
forefather the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Nebka, 
of the acts of the chief reciter Uba-aner.”’ 

His Majesty the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Khufu, then said, ‘‘Let there be presented to the King 
Nebka, the blessed, a thousand loaves, an hundred draughts 
of beer, an ox, two jars of incense; and let there be pre- 
sented a loaf, a jar of beer, a jar of incense and a piece of 


meat to the chief reciter Uba-aner; for I have seen the token 
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of his learning.’’ And they did all ae as his Majesty 
commanded. 


g. Bau-f-ra’s Tale. 


The royal son Bau-f-ra then stood forth and spake. He 
said, ‘‘I will tell thy Majesty of a wonder which came to 
pass in the days of thy father Seneferu, the blessed, of the 
deeds of the chief reciter Zazamankh. One day King Sene- 
feru, being weary, went throughout his palace seeking for 
a pleasure to lighten his heart, but he found none. And he 
said, ‘Haste, and bring before me the chief reciter and 
scribe of the rolls Zazamankh’; and they straightway 
brought him. And the King said, ‘I have sought in my 
palace for some delight, but I have found none.’ Then said 
Zazamankh to him, ‘Let thy Majesty go upon the lake of 
the palace, and let there be made ready a boat, with all the 
fair maidens of the harem of thy palace; and the heart of 
thy Majesty shall be refreshed with the sight, in seeing their 
rowing up and down the water, and seeing the goodly pools 
of the birds upon the lake, and beholding its sweet fields and 
grassy shores; thus will thy heart be lightened. And I also 
will go with thee. Bring me twenty oars of ebony inlaid 
with gold, with blades of light wood inlaid with electrum; 
and bring me twenty maidens, fair in their limbs, their 
bosoms, and their hair, all virgins; and bring me twenty 
nets, and give these nets unto the maidens for their gar- 
ments.’ And they did according to all the commands of his 
Majesty. 

‘‘And they rowed down the stream and up the stream, 
and the heart of his Majesty was glad with the sight of their 
rowing. But one of them at the steering struck her hair, 
and her jewel of new malachite fell into the water. And she 
ceased her song, and rowed not; and her companions ceased, 
and rowed not. And his Majesty said, ‘Row you not 
further?’ And they replied, ‘Our little steerer here stays 
and rows not.’ His Majesty then said to her, ‘Wherefore 
rowest thou not?’ She replied, ‘It is for my jewel of new 
malachite which is fallen in the water,’ And he said to her, 
‘Row on, for behold I will replace it.’ And she answered, 
‘But I want my own piece back in its setting.’ And his 
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Majesty said, ‘Haste, bring me the chief reciter Zazamankh,’ 
and they brought him. And his Majesty said, ‘Zazamankh, 
my brother, I have done as thou sayedst, and the heart of 
his Majesty is refreshed with the sight of their rowing. 
But now a jewel of new malachite of one of the little ones is © 
fallen in the water, and she ceases and rows not, and she 
has spoiled the rowing of her side. And I said to her, 
‘‘Wherefore rowest thou not?’’ and she answered to me, 
‘“*Tt is for my jewel of new malachite which is fallen in the. 
water.’’ T replied to her, ‘‘Row on, for behold I will re- 
place it’’; and she answered to me, ‘‘But I want my own 
piece again back in its setting.’’ ’ Then the chief reciter Za- 
zamankh spake his magic speech. And he placed one part of 
the waters of the lake upon the other, and discovered the 
jewel lying upon a shard; and he took it up and gave it 
unto its mistress. And the water, which was twelve cubits 
deep in the middle, reached now to twenty-four cubits after 
he turned it. And he spake, and used his magic speech; 
and he brought again the water of the lake to its place. And 
his Majesty spent a joyful day with the whole of the royal 
house. Then rewarded he the chief reciter Zazamankh with 
all good things. Behold, this is a wonder that. came to pass 
in the days of thy father, the King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Seneferu, of the deeds of the chief reciter, the scribe 
of the rolls, Zazamankh.’’ 

Then said the majesty of the King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Khufu, the blessed, ‘‘Let there be. presented an of- 
fering of a thousand cakes, an hundred.draughts of beer, an 
ox, and two-jars of incense to the King: of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Seneferu, the blessed; and let there be given a loaf, 
a jar of beer, and a jar of incense to the chief reciter, the 
seribe of the rolls, Zazamankh; for I have seen the token 
of his learning.’’? And they did all things as his Majesty 
commanded, 
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h. Hordedef’s Tale 


The royal son Hordedef then stood forth and spake. He 
said: ‘‘Hitherto hast thou only heard tokens of those who 
have gone before, and of which no man knoweth their truth. 
But I will show thy Majesty a man of thine own days.”’ 
And his Majesty said, ‘‘Who is he, Hordedef?’’? And the 
royal son Hordedef answered, ‘‘It is a certain man named 
Dedi, who dwells at Dedsneferu. He is a man of 110 years 
old; and he eats 500 loaves of bread and a side of beef, and 
drinks 100 draughts of beer, unto this day. He knows how to 
restore the head that is smitten off; he knows how to cause 
the lion to follow him trailing his halter on the ground; he 
knows the designs of the dwelling of Tahuti. The majesty 
of the King of Upper and Lower: Egypt, Khufu, the blessed, 
has long sought for’ the designs of the dwelling of Tahuti, 
that he may make the like of them in his pyramid.”’ 

And his Majesty said, ‘‘Thou, thyself, Hordedef, my 
son, bring him to me.’’ Then were the ships made ready for 
the King’s son Hordedef, and he went up the stream to 
Dedsneferu. And when the ships had moored at the haven, 
he landed, and sat him in a litter of ebony, the poles of 
which were of cedar wood overlaid with gold. Now when 
he drew near to Dedi, they set down the litter. And he arose 
to greet Dedi, and found him lying on a palmstick couch at 
the door of his house; one servant held his head and rubbed 
him, and another rubbed his feet. 

And the King’s son Hordedef said, ‘‘Thy state is that of 
one who lives to good old age; for old age is the end of our 
voyage, the time of embalming, the time of burial. Lie, then, 
in the sun, free of infirmities, without the babble of dotage: 
this is the salutation to worthy age. I come from far to 
call thee, with a message from my father Khufu, the blessed, 
for thou shalt eat of the best which the King gives, and of 
the food which those have who follow after him; that he 
may bring thee in good estate to thy fathers who are in 
the tomb:’? 

And Dedi replied to him: ‘‘Peace to thee! Peace to thee! 
Hordedef, son of the King, beloved of his father. May thy 
father Khufu, the blessed, praise thee, may he advance thee 
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among the elders, may thy ka prevail against the enemy, 
may thy soul know the right road to the gate of him who 
clothes the afflicted; this is the salutation to the King’s 
son.’’ Then the King’s son, Hordedef, stretched forth his 
hands to him, and raised him up, and went with him to the 
haven, giving unto him his arm. Then said Dedi, ‘‘Let there 
be given me a boat, to bring me my youths and my books.”’ 
And they made ready for him two boats with their rowers. 
And Dedi went down the river in the barge in which was the 
King’s son, Hordedef. And when he had reached the palace, 
the King’s son, Hordedef, entered in to give account unto 
his Majesty the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Khufu, 
the blessed. Then said the King’s son Hordedef, ‘‘O King, 
life, wealth, and health! My lord, I have brought Dedi.’’ 
His Majesty replied, ‘‘Bring him to me speedily.’’ And 
his Majesty went into the hall of columns of Pharaoh (life, 
wealth, and health), and Dedi was led before him. And his 
Majesty said, ‘‘Wherefore is it, Dedi, that I have not yet 
seen thee?’’ And Dedi answered: ‘‘He who is called it is 
that comes; the King (life, wealth, and health) calls me, 
and behold I come.’’ And his Majesty said, ‘‘Is it true, that 
which men say, that thou canst restore the head which is 
smitten off?’’ And Dedi replied, ‘‘Truly, I know that, O 
King (life, wealth, and health), my lord.’’ And his Majesty 
said, ‘‘Let one bring me a prisoner who is in prison, that 
his punishment may be fulfilled.”’ And Dedi said: ‘‘Let it 
not be a man, O King, my lord; behold we do not even thus 
to our cattle.’’ And a duck was brought unto him, and its 
head was cut off. And the duck was laid on the west side 
of the hall, and its head on the east side of the hall. And 
Dedi spake his magic speech. And the duck fluttered along 
the ground, and its head came likewise; and when it had 
come part to part the duck stood and quacked. And they 
brought likewise a goose before him, and he did even so 
unto it. His Majesty caused an ox to be brought, and its 
head cast on the ground. And Dedi spake his magic speech. 
And the ox stood upright behind him, and followed him with 
his halter trailing on the ground. 

And King Khufu said, ‘‘ And is it true what is said, that 
thou knowest the number of the designs of the dwelling of 
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Tahuti?’? And Dedi replied, ‘‘Pardon me, I know not their 
number, O King (life, wealth, and health), but I know where 
they are.’? And his Majesty said, ‘‘Where is that?’’? And 
Dedi replied: ‘‘There is a chest of whetstone in a chamber 
named the plan-room, in Heliopolis; they are in this chest.’’ 
And Dedi said further unto him, ‘‘O King (life, wealth, and 
health), my lord, it is not I that is to bring them to thee.”’ 
And his Majesty said, ‘‘Who, then, is it that shall bring 
them to me?’’ And Dedi answered to him, ‘‘It is the eldest 
of the three children who are in the body of Rud-didet who 
shall bring them to thee.’’ And his Majesty said: ‘‘ Would 
that it may be as thou sayest! And who is this Rud-didet?’’ 
And Dedi replied: ‘‘She is the wife of a priest of Ra, lord 
of Sakhebu. And she has conceived these three sons by Ra, 
lord of Sakhebu, and the god has promised her that they 
shall fulfil this noble office (of reigning) over all this land, 
and that the eldest of them shall be high-priest in Heliopo- 
lis.’’? And his Majesty’s heart became troubled for this; but 
Dedi spake unto him: ‘‘What is this that thou thinkest, O 
King (life, wealth, health), my lord? Is it because of these 
three children? I tell thee thy son shall reign, and thy son’s 
son, and then one of them.’’ His Majesty said, ‘‘ And when 
shall Rud-didet bear these?’’? And he replied, ‘‘She shafl 
bear them on the twenty-fifth of the month Tybi.’’ And his 
Majesty said, ‘‘When the banks of the canal of Letopolis 
are cut, I will walk there that I may see the temple of Ra, 
lord of Sakhebu.’’ And Dedi replied, ‘‘Then I will cause 
that there be four cubits of water by the banks of the canal 
of Letopolis.’’ When his Majesty returned to his palace, 
his Majesty said: ‘‘Let them place Dedi in the house of the 
royal son Hordedef, that he may dwell with him, and let 
them give him a daily portion of a thousand loaves, an 
hundred draughts of beer, an ox, and an hundred bunches 
of onions.’? And they did everything as his Majesty com- 
manded. 

And one day it came to pass that Rud-didet felt the pains 
of birth. And the majesty of Ra, Lord of Sakhebu, said 
unto Isis, to Nebhat, to Meskhent, to Hakt, and to Khnumu: 
‘*Go ye, and deliver Rud-didet of these three children that 
she shall bear, who are to fulfil this noble office over all this 
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land; that they may build up your temples, furnish your 
piece with offerings, supply your tables of libation, and in- 
crease your endowments.’’ Then went these deities; their 
fashion they made as that of dancing-girls, and Khnumu 
was with them as a porter. They drew near unto the house 
of Ra-user, and found him standing, with his girdle fallen. 
And they played before him with their instruments of music. 
But he said unto them, ‘‘My ladies, behold, here is a woman 
who feels the pains of birth.’? They said to him, ‘‘Let us 
see her, for we know how to help her.’’ And he replied, 
‘*Come, then.’? And they entered in straightway to Rud- 
didet, and they closed the door on her and on themselves. 
Then Isis stood before her, and Nebhat stood behind her, 
and Hakt helped her. And Isis said, ‘‘O child, by thy name 
of User-ref, do not do violence.’’ And the child came upon 
her hands, as a child of a cubit; its bones were strong, the 
beauty of its limbs was like gold, and its hair was like true 
lapis-lazuli. They washed him, and prepared him, and 
placed him on a earpet on the brickwork. Then Meskhent 
approached him and said, ‘‘This is a king who shall reign 
over all the land.’’?’ And Khnumu gave strength to his limbs. 
Then Isis stood before her, and Nebhat stood behind her, 
and Hakt helped her. And Isis said, ‘‘O child, by thy name 
of Sah-ra, stay not in her.’’? Then the child came upon her 
hands, a child of a cubit; its bones were strong, the beauty 
of its limbs was like gold, and its hair was like true lapis- 
lazuli. They washed him, and prepared him, and laid him 
on a carpet on the brickwork. Then Meskhent approached 
him and said, ‘‘This is a king who shall reign over all the 
land.’’?’ And Khnumu gave strength to his limbs. Then Isis 
stood before her, and Nebhat stood behind her, and Hakt 
helped her. And ‘Tsis said, ‘‘O child, by thy name of Kaku, 
remain not in darkness in her.’’ And the child came upon 
her hands, a child of a cubit; its bones were strong, the 
beauty of its limbs was like gold, and its hair was like true 
lapis-lazuli. And Meskhent approached him and said, ‘‘This 
is a king who shall reign over all the land.’? And Khnumu 
gave strength to his limbs. And they washed him, and pre- 
pared him, and laid him on a carpet on the brickwork. 
And the deities went out, having delivered Rud-didet of 
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the three children. And they said, ‘‘Rejoice! O Ra-user, for 
behold three children are born unto thee.’’? And he said 
unto them, ‘‘My ladies, and what shall I give unto ye? Be- 
hold, give this bushel of barley here unto your porter, that 
ye may take it as your reward to the brew-house.’’ And 
Khnumu loaded himself with the bushel of barley. And they 
went away toward the place from which they came. And 
Isis spake unto these goddesses, and said, ‘‘ Wherefore have 
we come without doing a marvel for these children, that we 
may tell it to their father who has sent us?’’ Then made 
they the divine diadems of the King (life, wealth, and 
health), and laid them in the bushel of barley. And they 
caused the clouds to come with wind and rain; and they 
turned back again unto the house. And they said, ‘‘Let us 
put this barley in a closed chamber, sealed up, until we 
return northward, dancing.’’? And they placed the barley 
in a close chamber. 

And Rud-didet purified herself, with a purification of 
fourteen days. And she said to her handmaid, ‘‘Is the house 
made ready?’? And she replied, ‘‘All things are made 
ready, but the brewing barley is not yet brought.’’? And 
Rud-didet said, ‘‘Wherefore is the brewing barley not yet 
brought?’’ And the servant answered, ‘‘It would all of it 
long since be ready if the barley had not been given to the 
dancing-girls, and lay in the chamber under their seal.’’ 
Rud-didet said, ‘‘Go down, and bring of it, and Ra-user 
shall give them in its stead when he shall come.’’ And the 
handmaid went, and opened the chamber. And she heard 
talking and singing, music and dancing, quavering, and all 
things which are performed for a king in his chamber. And 
she returned and told to Rud-didet all that she had heard. 
And she went through the chamber, but she found not the 
place where the sound was. And she laid her temple to the 
sack, and found that the sounds were in it. She placed it in 
a chest, and put that in another locker, and tied it fast with 
leather, and laid it in the storeroom, where the things were, 
and sealed it. And Ra-user came returning from the field; 
and Rud-didet repeated unto him these things; and his 
heart was glad above all things; and they sat down and 
made a joyful day. 
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And after these days it came to pass that Rud-didet was 
wroth with her servant, and beat her with stripes. And the 
servant said unto those that were in the house: ‘‘Shall it be 
done thus unto me? She has borne three kings, and I will 
go and tell this to his Majesty King Khufu the blessed.’’ 
And she went, and found the eldest brother of her mother, 
who was binding his flax on the floor. And he said to her, 
‘““Whither goest thou, my little maid?’’ And she told him 
of all these things. And her brother said to her: ‘‘Where- 
fore comest thou thus to me? Shall I agree to treachery?’’ 
And he took a bunch of the flax to her, and laid on her a 
violent blow. And the servant went to fetch a handful of 
water, and a crocodile carried her away. 

Her uncle went therefore to tell of this to Rud-didet; 
and he found Rud-didet sitting, her head on her knees, and 
her heart beyond measure sad. And he said to her, ‘‘My 
lady, why makest thou thy heart thus?’’ And she answered, 
‘Tt is because of this little wretch that was in the house; 
behold she went out saying, ‘I will go and tell it.’ ’’? And he 
bowed his head unto the ground, and said, ‘‘My lady, she 
came and told me of these things, and made her complaint 
unto me; and I laid on her a violent blow. And she went 
forth to draw water, and a crocodile carried her away.”’ 

(The rest of the tale is lost.) 
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THe PEASANT AND THE WoRKMAN 


There dwelt in the Sekhet Hemat—or Salt Country— 
a peasant called the Sekhti, with his wife and children, his 
asses and his dogs; and he trafficked in all good things of 
the Sekhet Hemat to Henenseten. Behold now he went with 
rushes, natron, and salt, with wood and pods, with stones 
and seeds, and all good products of the Sekhet Hemat. And 
this Sekhti journeyed to the south unto Henenseten; and 
when he came to the lands of the house of Fefa, north of 
Denat, he found a man there standing on the bank, a man 
ealled Hemti—the workman—son of a man called Asri, who 
was a serf of the high-steward Meruitensa. Now said this 
Hemti, when he saw the asses of Sekhti, that were pleasing 
in his eyes, ‘‘Oh that some good god would grant me to 
steal away the goods of Sekhti from him!’’ 

Now the Hemti’s house was by the dike of the tow-path, 
which was straightened, and not wide, as much as the width 
of a waistcloth: on the one side of it was the water, and on 
the other side of it grew his corn. Hemti said then to his 
servant, ‘‘Hasten! bring me a shawl from the house,’’ and 
it was brought instantly. Then spread he out this shawl 
on the face of the dike, and it lay with its fastening on the 
water and its fringe on the corn. 

Now Sekhti approached along the path used by all men. 
Said Hemti: ‘‘Have a care, Sekhti! you are not going to 
trample on my clothes!’’ Said Sekhti, ‘‘I will do as you 
like, I will pass carefully.’? Then went he up on the higher 
side. But Hemti said, ‘‘Go you over my corn, instead of 
the path?’’ Said Sekhti: ‘‘I am going carefully; this high 
field of corn is not my choice, but you have stopped your 
path with your clothes, and will you then not let us pass 
by the side of the path?’’? And one of the asses filled its 
mouth with a cluster of corn. Said Hemti: ‘‘Look you, I 
shall take away your ass, Sekhti, for eating my corn; behold 
it will have to pay according to the amount of the injury.”’ 
Said Sekhti: ‘‘I am going carefully; the one way is stopped, 
therefore took I my ass by the inclosed ground; and do 
you seize it for filling its mouth with a cluster of corn? 
Moreover, I know unto whom this domain belongs, even 
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unto the lord steward Meruitensa. He it is who smites 
every robber in this whole land; and shall I then be robbed 
in his domain?’’ 

Said Hemti, ‘‘This is the proverb which men speak: ‘A 
poor man’s name is only his own matter.’ I am he of whom 
you spake, even the lord steward of whom you think.’’ 
Thereon he took to him branches of green tamarisk and 
secourged all his limbs, took his asses, and drave them into 
the pasture. And Sekhti wept very greatly, by reason of the 
pain of what he had suffered. Said Hemti, ‘‘Lift not up 
your voice, Sekhti, or you shall go to the demon of silence.’’ 
Sekhti answered: ‘‘You beat me, you steal my goods, and 
now would take away even my voice, O demon of silence! 
If you will restore my goods, then will I cease to ery out 
at your violence.’’ 

Sekhti stayed the whole day petitioning Hemti, but he 
would not give ear unto him. And Sekhti went his way to 
Khenensuten to complain to the lord steward Meruitensa. 
He found him coming out from the door of his house to 
embark on his boat, that he might go to the judgment-hall. 
Sekhti said: ‘‘Ho! turn, that I may please thy heart with 
this discourse. Now at this time let one of thy followers, 
whom thou wilt, come to me that I may send him to thee 
concerning it.’? The lord steward Meruitensa made his 
follower, whom he chose, go straight unto him, and Sekhti 
sent him back with an account of all these matters. Then 
the lord steward Meruitensa accused Hemti unto the nobles 
who sat with him; and they said unto him: ‘‘By your leave: 
As to this Sekhti of yours, let him bring a witness. Behold 
thou it is our custom with our Sekhtis; witnesses come with 
them; behold, that is our custom. Then it will be fitting to 
beat this Hemti for a trifle of natron and a trifle of salt; if 
he is commanded to pay for it, he will pay for it.’’ But the 
high steward Meruitensa held his peace; for he would not 
reply unto these nobles, but would reply unto the Sekhti. 

Now Sekhti came to appeal to the lord steward Merui- 
tensa, and said, ‘‘O my lord steward, greatest of the great, 
guide of the needy: 

When thou embarkest on the lake of truth— 
Mayest thou sail upon it with a fair wind; 
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May thy mainsail not fly loose. 

May there not be lamentation in thy cabin; 

May not misfortune come after thee. 

May not thy mainstays be snapped ; 

Mayest thou not run aground. 

May not the wave seize thee; 

Mayest thou not taste the impurities of the river; 
Mayest thou not see the face of fear. 


May the fish come to thee without escape; 

Mayest thou reach unto plump water-fowl. 

For thou art the orphan’s father, the widow’s husband, 

The desolate woman’s brother, the garment of the motherless. 
Let me celebrate thy name in this land for every virtue. 

A guide without greediness of heart; 

A great one without any meanness. 


Destroying deceit, encouraging justice; 
Coming to the ery, and allowing utterance. 


Let me speak, do thou hear and do justice ; 
O praised! whom the praised ones praise. 


Abolish oppression, behold me, I am overladen, 
Reckon with me, behold me defrauded.’’ 


Now the Sekhti made this speech in the time of the 
majesty of the King Neb-ka-n-ra, blessed. The lord steward 
Meruitensa went away straight to the King and said: ‘‘My 
lord, I have found one of these Sekhti, excellent of speech, 
in very truth; stolen are his goods, and he has come to com- 
plain to me of the matter.’’ 

His Majesty said: ‘‘As thou wishest that I may see 
health! lengthen out his complaint, without replying to any 
of his speeches. He who desireth him to continue speaking 
should be silent; behold, bring us his words in writing, that 
we may listen to them. But provide for his wife and his 
children, and let the Sekhti himself also have a living. Thou 
must cause one to give him his portion without letting him 
know that thou art he who is giving it to him.’’ 

There were given to him four loaves and two draughts 
of beer each day; which the lord steward Meruitensa pro- 
vided for him, giving it to a friend of his, who furnished it 
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unto him. Then the lord steward Meruitensa sent the gov- 
ernor of the Sekhet Hemat to make provision for the wife 
of the Sekhti, three rations of corn each day. 

Then came the Sekhti a second time, and even a third 
time, unto the lord steward Meruitensa; but he told two of 
his followers to go unto the Sekhti, and seize on him, and 
beat him with staves. But he came again unto him, even 
unto six times, and said: 


*“My Lord Steward— 

Destroying deceit, and encouraging justice; 

Raising up every good thing, and crushing every evil; 

As plenty comes removing famine, 

As clothing covers nakedness, 

As clear sky after storm warms the shivering ; 

As fire cooks that which is raw, 

As water quenches the thirst; 

Look with thy face upon my lot; do not covet, but con- 
tent me without fail; do the right and do not evil.’’ 


But yet Meruitensa would not hearken unto his com- 
plaint; and the Sekhti came yet, and yet again, even unto 
the ninth time. Then the lord steward told two of his fol- 
lowers to go unto the Sekhti; and the Sekhti feared that he 
should be beaten as at the third request. But the lord stew- 
ard Meruitensa then said unto him: ‘‘Fear not, Sekhti, for 
what thou hast done. The Sekhti has made many speeches, 
delightful to the heart of his Majesty, and I take an oath— 
as I eat bread, and as I drink water—that thou shalt be 
remembered to eternity.’’? Said the lord steward, ‘‘More- 
over, thou shalt be satisfied when thou shalt hear of thy 
complaints.’’ He caused to be written on a clean roll of 
papyrus each petition to the end, and the lord steward 
Meruitensa sent it to the majesty of the King Neb-ka-n-ra, 
blessed, and it was good to him more than anything that is 
in the whole land: but his Majesty said to Meruitensa: 
‘Judge it thyself; I do not desire it.”’ 

The lord steward Meruitensa made two of his followers 
to go to the Sekhet Hemat, and bring a list of the household 
of the Sekhti; and its amount was six persons, besides his 
oxen and his goats, his wheat and his barley, his asses and 
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his dogs; and moreover he gave all that which belonged 
unto the Hemti to the Sekhti, even all his property and his 
officers, and the Sekhti was beloved of the King more than 
all his overseers, and ate of all the gone things of the King, 
with all his household. 
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Tur SHIPWRECKED SAmLor 


The wise servant said: ‘‘Let thy heart be satisfied, O 
my lord, for that we have come back to the country; after 
we have long been on board, and rowed much, the prow has 
at last touched land. All the people rejoiec, and embrace uss 
one after another. Moreover, we have come back in good 
health, and not a man is lacking; although we have been to 
the ends of Wawat, and gone through the land of Senmut, 
we have returned in peace, and our land—behold, we have 
come back to it. Hear me, my lord; I have no other refuge. 
Wash thee, and turn the water over thy fingers; then go and 
tell the tale to the Majesty.’’ 

His lord replied: ‘‘Thy heart continues still its wander- 
ing words! but although the mouth of a man may save him, 
his words may also cover his face with confusion. Wilt thou 
do then as thy heart moves thee? This that thou wilt say, 
tell quietly.’ 

The sailor then answered: ‘‘Now I shall tell that which 
has happened to me, to my very self. I was going to the 
mines of Pharaoh, and I went down on the sea on a ship of 
150 cubits long and forty cubits wide, with 150 sailors of the 
best of Egypt, who had seen heaven and earth, and whose 
hearts were stronger than lions. They had said that the 
wind would not be contrary, or that there would be none. 
But as we approached the land the wind arose, and threw up 
waves eight cubits high. As for me, I seized a piece of 
wood; but those who were in the vessel perished, without 
one remaining. A wave threw me on an island, after that 
I had been three days alone, without a companion beside my 
own heart. I laid me in a thicket, and the shadow covered 
me. Then stretched I my limbs to try to find something for 
my mouth. I found there figs and grapes, all manner of 
good herbs, berries and grain, melons of all kinds, fishes and 
birds. Nothing was lacking. And I satisfied myself; and 
left on the ground that which was over, of what my arms 
had been filled withal. I dug a pit, I lighted a fire, and I 
made a burnt-offering unto the gods. 

‘‘Suddenly I heard a noise as of thunder, which I 
thought to be that of a wave of the sea. The trees shook, 
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and the earth was moved. I uncovered my face, and I saw 
that a serpent drew near. He was thirty cubits long, and 
his beard greater than two cubits; his body was as overlaid 
with gold, and his color as that of true lazuli. He coiled 
himself before me. 

‘‘Then he opened his mouth, while that I lay on my face 
before him, and he said to me: ‘What has brought thee, 
what has brought thee, little one, what has brought thee? If 
thou sayest not speedily what has brought thee to this isle, 
T will make thee know thyself; as a flame thou shalt vanish, 
if thou tellest me not something I had not heard, or which 
I knew not, before thee.’ 

‘Then he took me in his mouth and carried me to his 
resting-place, and laid me down without any hurt. I was 
whole and sound, and nothing was gone from me. Then he 
opened his mouth against me, while that I lay on my face 
before him, and he said, ‘What has brought thee, what has 
brought thee, little one, what has brought thee to this isle 
which is in the sea, and of which the shores are in the midst 
of the waves?’ : 

‘‘Then I replied to him, and holding my arms low before 
him, I said to him: ‘I was embarked for the mines by the 
order of the majesty, in a ship; 150 cubits was its length, 
and the width of it forty eubits. It had 150 sailors of the 
best of Egypt, who had seen heaven and earth, and the 
hearts of whom were stronger than lions. They said that 
the wind would not be contrary, or that there would be none. 
Each of them exceeded his companion in the prudence of his 
heart and the strength of his arm, and I was not beneath 
any of them. A storm came upon us while we were on the 
sea. Hardly could we reach to the shore when the wind 
waxed yet greater, and the waves rose even eight cubits. 
As for me, I seized a piece of wood, while those who were in 
the boat perished without one being left with me for three 
days. Behold me now before thee, for I was brought to this 
isle by a wave of the sea.’ 

‘‘Then said he to me: ‘Fear not, fear not, little one, and 
make not thy face sad. If thou hast come to me, it is God 
who has let thee live. For it is he who has brought thee to 
this isle of the blest, where nothing is lacking, and which is 
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filled with all good things. See now, thou shalt pass one 
month after another, until thou shalt be four months in this 
isle. Then a ship shall come from thy land with sailors, and 
thou shalt leave with them and go to thy country, and thou 
shalt die in thy town. 

‘* “Converse is pleasing, and he who tastes of it passes 
over his misery. I will therefore tell thee of that which is 
in this isle. I am here with my brethren and my children 
around me; we are seventy-five serpents, children and kin- 
dred; without naming a young girl who was brought unto 
me by chance, and on whom the fire of heaven fell, and 
burnt her to ashes. 

‘« “As for thee if thou art strong, and if thy heart waits 
patiently, thou shalt press thy infants to thy bosom and em- 
brace thy wife. Thou shalt return to thy house, which is 
full of all good things; thou shalt see thy land, where thou 
shalt dwell in the midst of thy kindred.’ 

‘‘Then I bowed, in my obeisance, and I touched the 
ground before him. ‘Behold now that which I have told thee 
before. I shall tell of thy presence unto Pharaoh, I shall 
make him to know of thy greatness, and I will bring to thee 
of the sacred oils and perfumes, and of incense of the 
temples with which all gods are honored. I shall tell, more- 
over, of that which I do now see (thanks to him), and there 
shall be rendered to thee praises before the fulness of all the 
land. I shall slay asses for thee in sacrifice, I shall pluck for 
thee the birds, and I shall bring for thee ships full of all 
kinds of the treasures of Egypt, as is comely to do unto a 
god, a friend of men in a far country, of which men 
know not.’ 

‘‘Then he smiled at my speech, because of that which 
was in his heart, for he said to me: ‘Thou art not rich in 
perfumes, for all that thou hast is but common incense. As 
for me I am Prince of the land of Punt, and I have per- 
fumes. Only the oil which thou sayest thou wouldst bring 
is not common in this isle. But, when thou shalt depart from 
this place, thou shalt never more see this isle; it shall be 
changed into waves.’ 

‘And, behold, when the ship drew near, according to all 
that he had told me before, I got me up into an high tree, to 
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strive to see those who were within it. Then I came and told 
to him this matter; but it was already known unto him be-' 
fore. Then he said to me: ‘Farewell, farewell; go to thy 
house, little one, see again thy children, and let thy name be 
good in thy town; these are my wishes for thee.’ 

‘‘Then I bowed myself before him, and held my arms 
low before him, and he, he gave me gifts of precious per- 
fumes, of cassia, of sweet woods, of kohl, of cypress, an 
abundance of incense, of ivory tusks, of baboons, of apes, 
and all kinds of precious things. I embarked all in the ship 
which was come, and, bowing myself, I prayed God for him. 

‘“‘Then he said to me, ‘Behold thou shalt come to thy 
country in two months, thou shalt press to thy bosom thy 
children, and thou shalt rest in thy tomb.’ After this I went 
down to the shore unto the ship, and I called to the sailors 
who were there. Then on the shore I rendered adoration to 
the master of this isle and to those who dwelt therein. 

‘‘When we shall come, in our return, to the house of 
Pharaoh, in the second month, according to all that the ser- 
pent has said, we shall approach unto the palace. And I 
shall go in before Pharaoh, I shall bring the gifts which I 
have brought from this isle into the country. Then he shall 
thank me before the fulness of all the land. Grant them unto 
me a follower, and lead me to the courtiers of the King. 
Cast thy eye upon me, after that I am come to land again, 
after that I have both seen and proved this. Hear my 
prayer, for it is good to listen to people. It was said unto 
me, ‘Become a wise man, and thou shalt come to honor,’ and 
behold I have become such.’’ 

This is finished from its beginning unto its end, even as 
it was found in a writing. It is written by the seribe of cun- 
ning fingers Ameni-amen-aa; may he live in life, wealth, 
and health! 
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Tuer Doomep PRINCE 


There once was a king to whom no son was born; and his 
heart was grieved, and he prayed for himself unto the gods 
around him for a child. They decreed that one should be 
born to him. And his wife, after her time was fulfilled, 
brought forth a son. Then came the Hathors to decree for 
him a destiny; they said, ‘‘His death is to be by the croco- 
dile, or by the serpent, or by the dog.’? Then the people 
who stood by heard this, and they went to tell it to his 
Majesty. Then his Majesty’s heart sickened very greatly. 
And his Majesty caused a house to be built upon the desert ; 
it was furnished with people and with all good things of 
the royal house, that the child should not go abroad. And 
when the child was grown, he went up upon the roof, and 
he saw a dog; it was following a man who was walking on 
the road. He spoke to his page, who was with him, ‘‘ What 
is this that walks behind the man who is coming along the 
road?’’ He answered him, ‘‘This is a dog.’’ The child said 
to him, ‘‘Let there be brought to me one like it.’? The page 
went to repeat it to his Majesty. And his Majesty said, 
“‘Let there be brought to him a little pet dog, lest his heart 
be sad.’? And behold they brought to him the dog. 

Then when the days increased after this, and when the 
child became grown in all his limbs, he sent a message to his 
father saying, ‘‘Come, wherefore am I kept here? Inasmuch 
as I am fated to three evil fates, let me follow my desire. 
Let God do what is in his heart.’’ They agreed to all he 
said, and gave him all sorts of arms, and also his dog to 
follow him, and they took him to the east country, and said 
to him, ‘‘Behold, go thou whither thou wilt.’’ His dog was 
with him, and he went northward, following his heart in the 
desert, while he lived on all the best of the game of the 
desert. He went to the chief of Naharaina. 

And behold there had not been any born to the chief of 
Naharaina, except one daughter. Behold, there had been 
built for her a house; its seventy windows were seventy 
eubits from the ground. And the chief caused to be brought 
all the sons of the chiefs of the land of Khalu, and said to 
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them, ‘‘He who reaches the window of my daughter, she 
shall be to him for a wife.’’ 

And many days after these things, as they were in their 
daily task, the youth rode by the place where they were. 
They took the youth to their house, they bathed him, they 
gave provender to his horses, they brought all kinds of 
things for the youth, they perfumed him, they anointed his 
feet, they gave him portions of their own food; and they 
spake to him, ‘‘Whence comest thou, goodly youth?’’ He 
said to them, ‘‘I am son of an officer of the land of Egypt; 
my mother is dead, and my father has taken another wife. 
And when she bore children, she grew to hate me, and I 
have come as a fugitive from before her.’’ And they em- 
braced him, and kissed him. 

And after many days were passed, he said to the 
youths, ‘‘What is it that ye do here?’’ And they said to 
him: ‘‘We spend our time in this: we climb up, and he who 
shall reach the window of the daughter of the chief of 
Naharaina, to him will be given her to wife.’’ He said to 
them, ‘‘If it please you, let me behold the matter, that I may 
come to climb with you.’’ They went to climb, as was their 
daily wont: and the youth stood afar off to behold; and the 
fate of the daughter of the chief of Naharaina was turned 
to them. And another day the sons came to climb, and the 
youth came to climb with the sons of the chiefs. He climbed, 
and he reached the window of the daughter of the chief of 
Naharaina. She kissed him, she embraced him in all his 
limbs, 

And one went to rejoice the heart of her father, and said 
to him, ‘‘One of the people has reached the window of thy 
daughter.’? And the prince inquired of the messenger, say- 
ing, ‘‘The son of which of the princes is it?’’ And he replied 
to him, ‘‘It is the son of an officer, who has come as a fugi- 
tive from the land of Egypt, fleeing from before his step- 
mother when she had children.’’ Then the chief of Nahar- 
aina was exceedingly angry; and he said: ‘‘Shall I indeed 
give my daughter to the Egyptian fugitive? Let him go 
back whence he came.’’ And one came to tell the youth, 
‘*Go back to the place thou camest from.’’? But the maiden 
seized his hand; she swore an oath by God, saying, ‘‘By the 
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being of Ra Harakhti, if one takes him from me, I will not 
eat, I will not drink, I shall die in that same hour.’’? The 
messenger went to tell unto her father all that .she said. 
Then the prince sent men to slay the youth, while he was in 
his house. But the maiden said: ‘‘By the being of Ra, if 
one slay him I shall be dead ere the sun goeth down. I will 
not pass an hour of life if Iam parted from him.’’ And one 
went to tell her father. Then the prince made them bring 
the youth with the maiden. The youth was seized with fear 
when he came before the prince. But he embraced him, he 
kissed him all over, and said: ‘‘Oh, tell me who thou art; 
behold, thou art to me asason.’’ He said to him: ‘‘I ama 
son of an officer of the land of Egypt; my mother died, my 
father took to him a second wife; she came to hate me, and 
I fled a fugitive from before her.’’ He then gave to him his 
daughter to wife; he gave also to him a house, and serfs, 
and fields, also cattle and all manner of good things. 

But after the days of these things were passed, the 
youth said to his wife, ‘‘I am doomed to three fates—a 
crocodile, a serpent, and a dog.’’ She said to him, ‘‘Let 
one kill the dog which belongs to thee.’’ He replied to her, 
‘‘T am not going to kill my dog, which I have brought up 
from when it was small.’? And she feared greatly for her 
husband, and would not let him go alone abroad. 

And one went with the youth toward the land of Egypt, 
to travel in that country. Behold the crocodile of the river, 
he came out by the town in which the youth was. And in that 
town was a mighty man. And the mighty man would not 
suffer the crocodile to escape. And when the crocodile was 
bound, the mighty man went out and walked abroad. And 
when the sun rose the mighty man went back to the house; 
and he did so every day, during two months of days. 

Now when the days passed after this, the youth sat 
making a good day in his house. And when the evening 
came he lay down on his bed, sleep seized upon his limbs; 
and his wife filled a bowl of milk, and placed it by his side. 
Then came out a serpent from his hole, to bite the youth; 
behold his wife was sitting by him, she lay not down. There- 
upon the servants gave milk to the serpent, and he drank, 
and was drunk, and lay upside down. Then his wife made 
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it to perish with the blows of her dagger. And they woke 
her husband, who was astonished; and she said unto him: 
‘‘Behold thy God has given one of thy dooms into thy hand; 
he will also give thee the others.’’ And he sacrificed to God, 
adoring him, and praising his spirits from day to day. 

And when the days were passed after these things, the 
youth went to walk in the fields of his domain. He went not 
alone, behold his dog was following him. And his dog ran 
aside after the wild game, and he followed the dog. He 
came to the river, and entered the river behind his dog. 
Then came out the crocodile, and took him to the place 
where the mighty man was. And the crocodile said to the 
youth, ‘‘T am thy doom, following after thee. ...’? 

(Here the papyrus breaks off.) 
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Tue Tae or Two BrorHers 


Once there were two brethren, of one mother and one 
father; Anpu was the name of the elder, and Bata was the 
name of the younger. Now, as for Anpu he had a house, 
and he had a wife. But his little brother was to him as it 
were a son; he it was who made for him his clothes; he it 
was who followed behind his oxen to the fields; he it was 
who did the ploughing; he it was who harvested the corn; 
he it was who did for him all the matters that were in the 
field. Behold, his younger brother grew to be an excellent 
worker, there was not his equal in the whole land; behold 
the spirit of a god was in him. 

Now after this the younger brother followed his oxen in 
his daily manner; and every evening he turned again to the 
house, laden with all the herbs of the field, with milk and 
with wood and with all things of the field. And he put them 
down before his elder brother, who was sitting with his 
wife; and he drank and ate, and he lay down in his stable 
with the cattle. And at the dawn of day he took bread 
which he had baked, and laid it before his elder brother; 
and he took with him his bread to the field, and he drave his 
eattle to pasture in the fields. And as he walked behind 
his cattle, they said to him, ‘‘Good is the herbage which is 
in that place’’; and he listened to all that they said, and he 
took them to the good place which they desired. And the 
eattle which were before him became exceeding excellent, 
and they multiplied greatly. 

Now at the time of ploughing his elder brother said unto 
him: ‘‘Let us make ready for ourselves a goodly yoke of 
oxen for ploughing, for the land has come out from the 
water, it is fit for ploughing. Moreover, do thou come to 
the field with corn, for we will begin the ploughing in the 
morrow morning.’’ Thus said he to him; and his younger 
brother did all things as his elder brother had spoken unto 
him to do them. 

And when the morn was come, they went to the fields 
with their things; and their hearts were pleased exceedingly 
with their task in the beginning of their work. And it 
came to pass after this that as they were in the field they 
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stopped for corn, and he sent his younger brother, saying, 
‘‘Haste thou, bring to us corn from the farm.’’ And the 
younger brother found the wife of his elder brother, as she 
was sitting tying her hair. He said to her: ‘‘Get up, and 
give to me corn, that I may run to the field, for my elder 
brother hastened me; do not delay.’’? She said to him: ‘‘Go, 
open the bin, and thou shalt take to thyself according to thy 
will, that I may not drop my locks of hair while I dress 
them.’’ 

The youth went into the stable; he took a large measure, 
for he desired to take much corn; he loaded it with wheat 
and barley; and he went out carrying it. She said to him, 
‘“‘How much of the corn that is wanted, is that which is on 
thy shoulder?’’ He said to her: ‘‘Three bushels of barley, 
and two of wheat, in all five; these are what are upon my 
shoulder.’? Thus said he to her. And she conversed with 
him, saying, ‘‘There is great strength in thee, for I see thy 
might every day.’’ And her heart knew him with the 
knowledge of youth. And she arose and came to him, and 
conversed with him, saying, ‘‘Come, stay with me, and it 
shall be well for thee, and I will make for thee beautiful 
garments.’’ Then the youth became like a panther of the 
south with fury at the evil speech which she had made to 
him; and she feared greatly. And he spake unto her, saying: 
‘Behold thou art to me as a mother, thy husband is to me 
as a father, for he who is elder than I has brought me up. 
What is this wickedness that thou hast said to me? Say it 
not to me again. For I will not tell it to any man, for I 
will not let it be uttered by the mouth of any man.’’ He 
lifted up his burden, and he went to the field and came to 
his elder brother; and they took up their work, to labor at 
their task. 

Now afterward, at eventime, his elder brother was re- 
turning to his house; and the younger brother was follow- 
ing after his oxen, and he loaded himself with all the 
things of the field; and he brought his oxen before him, to 
make them lie down in their stable which was in the farm. 
And behold the wife of the elder brother was afraid for the 
words which she had said. She took a parcel of fat, she 
became like one who is evilly beaten, desiring to say to her 
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husband, ‘‘It is thy younger brother who has done this 
wrong.’’ Her husband returned in the even, as was his 
wont of every day; he came unto his house; he found his 
wife ill of violence; she did not give him water upon his 
hands as he used to have, she did not make a light before 
him, his house was in darkness, and she was lying very 
sick. Her husband said to her, ‘‘Who has spoken with 
thee?’’? Behold she said: ‘‘No one has spoken with me 
except thy younger brother. When he came to take for 
thee corn he found me sitting alone; he said to me, ‘Come, 
let us stay together, tie up thy hair.’ Thus spake he to me. 
I did not listen to him, but thus spake I to him: ‘Behold, 
am I not thy mother, is not thy elder brother to thee as a 
father?’ And he feared, and he beat me to stop me from 
making report to thee, and if thou lettest him live I shall 
die. Now behold he is coming in the evening; and I com- 
plain of these wicked words, for he would have done this 
even in daylight.’’ 

And the elder brother became as a panther of the south; 
he sharpened his knife; he took it in his hand; he stood 
behind the door of his stable to slay his younger brother as 
he came in the evening to bring his cattle into the stable. 

Now the sun went down, and he loaded himself witk 
herbs in his daily manner. He came, and his foremost cow 
entered the stable, and she said to her keeper, ‘‘Behold 
thou thy elder brother standing before thee with his knife 
to slay thee; flee from before him.’’ He heard what his 
first cow had said; and the next entering, she also said 
likewise. He looketh beneath the door of the stable; he 
saw the feet of his elder brother; he was standing behind 
the door, and his knife was in his hand. He cast down 
his load to the ground, and betook himself to flee swiftly ; 
and his elder brother pursued after him with his knife. 
Then the younger brother cried out unto Ra Harakhti, say- 
ing, ‘‘My good Lord! Thou art he who divides the evil 
from the good.’? And Ra stood and heard all his cry; 
and Ra made a wide water between him and his elder 
brother, and it was full of crocodiles; and the one brother 
was on one bank, and the other on the other bank; and the 
elder brother smote twice on his hands at not slaying him. 
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Thus did he. And the younger brother called to the elder 
on the bank, saying: ‘‘Stand still until the dawn of day; 
and when Ra ariseth, I shall judge with thee before him, 
and he discerneth between the good and the evil. For I 
shall not be with thee any more forever; I shall not be in 
the place in which thou art; I shall go to the valley of the 
acacia.’ 

Now when the land was lightened, and the next day 
appeared, Ra MHarakhti arose, and one looked unto 
the other. And the youth spake with his elder. brother, 
saying: 

‘‘Wherefore camest thou after me to slay me in crafti- 
ness, when thou didst not hear the words of my mouth? For 
I am thy brother in truth, and thou art to me as a father, 
and thy wife even as a mother: is it not so? Verily, when 
I was sent to bring for us corn, thy wife said to me, ‘Come, 
stay with me’; for behold this has been turned over unto 
thee into another wise.’’ And he caused him to understand 
of all that happened with him and his wife. And he swore 
an oath by Ra Harakhti, saying, ‘‘Thy coming to slay me 
by deceit with thy knife was an abomination.’’ Then the 
youth took a knife, and cut off of his flesh, and east it into 
the water, and the fish swallowed it. He failed; he became 
faint; and his elder brother cursed his own heart greatly; 
he stood weeping for him afar off; he knew not how to pass 
over to where his younger brother was, because of the croc- 
odiles. And the younger brother called unto him, saying: 
‘“Whereas thou hast devised an evil thing, wilt thou not 
also devise a good thing, even like that which I would do 
unto thee? When thou goest to thy house thou must look 
to thy cattle, for I shall not stay in the place where thou 
art; I am going to the valley of the acacia. And now as to 
what thou shalt do for me; it is even that thou shalt come 
to seek after me, if thou perceivest a matter, namely, that 
there are things happening unto me. And this is what shall 
come to pass, that I shall draw out my soul, and I shall 
put it upon the top of the flowers of the acacia, and when 
the acacia is cut down, and it falls to the ground, and thou 
comest to seek for it, if thou searchest for seven years do 
not let thy heart be wearied. For thou wilt find it, and 
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thou must put it in a eup of cold water, and expect that I 
shall live again, that I may make answer to what has been 
done wrong.. And thou shalt know of this, that is to say, 
that things are happening to me, when one shall give to 
thee a cup of beer in thy hand, and it shall be troubled; 
stay not then, for verily it shall come to pass with thee.’’ 

And the youth went to the valley of the acacia; and his 
elder brother went unto his house; his hand was laid on his 
head, and he cast dust on his head; he came to his house, 
and he slew his wife, he cast her to the dogs, and he sat in 
mourning for his younger brother. 

Now many days after these things, the younger brother 
was in the valley of the acacia; there was none with him; 
he spent his time in hunting the beasts of the desert, and 
he came back in the even to lie down under the acacia, 
which bore his soul upon the topmost flower. And after 
this he built himself a tower with his own hands, in the 
valley of the acacia; it was full of all good things, that he 
might provide for himself a home. 

And he went out from his tower, and he met the Nine 
Gods, who were walking forth to look upon the whole land. 
The Nine Gods talked one with another, and they said unto 
him: ‘‘Ho! Bata, bull of the Nine Gods, art thou remain- 
ing alone? Thou hast left thy village for the wife of Anpu, 
thy elder brother. Behold his wife is slain. Thou hast given 
him an answer to all that was transgressed against thee.”’ 
And their hearts were vexed for him exceedingly. And 
Ra Harakhti said to Khnumu, ‘‘Behold, frame thou a 
woman for Bata, that he may not remain alive alone.’’ And 
Khnumu made for him a mate to dwell with him. She was 
more beautiful in her limbs than any woman who is in the 
whole land. The essence of every god was in her. The 
seven Hathors came to see her: they said with one mouth, 
‘‘She will die a sharp death.”’ 

And Bata, loved her very exceedingly, and she dwelt in 
his house; he passed his time in hunting the beasts of the 
desert, and brought and laid them before her. He said: 
‘‘Go not outside, lest the sea seize thee; for I cannot rescue 
thee from it, for I am a woman like thee; my soul is placed 
on the head of the flower of the acacia; and if another find 
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it, I must fight with him.’’ And he opened unto her his 
heart in all its nature. 

Now after these things Bata went to hunt in his daily 
manner. And the young girl went to walk under the acacia 
which was by the side of her house. Then the sea saw her, 
and cast its waves up after her. She betook herself to flee 
from before it. She entered her house. And the sea called 
unto the acacia, saying, ‘‘Oh, would that I could seize her!”’ 
And the acacia brought a lock from her hair, and the sea 
carried it to Egypt, and dropped it in the place of the fullers 
of Pharaoh’s linen. The smell of the lock of hair entered 
into the clothes of Pharaoh; and they were wroth with the 
fullers of Pharaoh, saying, ‘‘The smell of ointment is in 
the clothes of Pharaoh.’’ And the people were rebuked 
every day, they knew not what they should do. And the 
chief fuller of Pharaoh walked by the bank, and his heart 
was very evil within him after the daily quarrel with him. 
He stood still, he stood upon the sand opposite to the lock 
of hair, which was in the water, and he made one enter into 
the water and bring it to him; and there was found in it a 
smell, exceeding sweet. He took it to Pharaoh; and they 
brought the scribes and the wise men, and they said unto 
Pharaoh: ‘‘This lock of hair belongs to a daughter of Ra 
Harakhti: the essence of every god is in her, and it is a 
tribute to thee from another land. Let messengers go to 
every strange land to seek her: and as for the messenger 
who shall go to the valley of the acacia, let many men go 
with him to bring her.’’ Then said his Majesty, ‘‘ Excellent 
exceedingly is what has been said to us’’; and they sent 
them. And many days after these things the people who 
were sent to strange lands came to give report unto the 
King: but there came not those who went to the valley of 
the acacia, for Bata had slain them, but let one of them 
return to give a report to the King. His Majesty sent 
many men and soldiers, as well as horsemen, to bring her 
back. And there was a woman among them, and to her had 
been given in her hand beautiful ornaments of a woman. 
And the girl came back with her, and they rejoiced over 
her in the whole land. 

And his Majesty loved her exceedingly, and raised her 
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to high estate; and he spake unto her that she should tell 
him concerning her husband. And she said, ‘‘Let the 
acacia be cut down, and let one chop it up.’’? And they sent 
men and soldiers with their weapons to cut down the acacia; 
and they came to the acacia, and they cut the flower upon 
which was the soul of Bata, and he fell dead suddenly. 

And when the next day came, and the earth was light- 
ened, the acacia was cut down. And Anpu, the elder brother 
of Bata, entered his house, and washed his hands; and one 
gave him a cup of beer, and it became troubled; and one 
gave him another of wine, and the smell of it was evil. 
Then he took his staff, and his sandals, and likewise his 
clothes, with his weapons of war; and he betook himself 
forth to the valley of the acacia. He entered the tower of 
his younger brother, and he found him lying upon his mat; 
he was dead. And he wept when he saw his younger 
brother verily lying dead. And he went out to seek the 
soul of his younger brother under the acacia tree, under 
which his younger brother lay in the evening. He spent 
three years in seeking for it, but found it not. And when 
he began the fourth year, he desired in his heart to return 
into Egypt; he said, ‘‘I will go to-morrow morn.’”’ Thus 
spake he in his heart. 

Now when the land lightened, and the next day ap- 
peared, he was walking under the acacia; he was spending 
his time in seeking it. And he returned in the evening, and 
labored at seeking it again. He founda seed. He returned — 
with it. Behold this was the soul of his younger brother. 
He brought a cup of cold water, and he cast the seed into 
it; and he sat down, as he was wont. Now when the night 
came his soul sucked up the water; Bata shuddered in all 
his limbs, and he looked on his elder brother; his soul was 
in the cup. Then Anpu took the cup of cold water, in 
which the soul of his younger brother was; Bata drank it, 
his soul stood again in its place, and he became as he had 
been. They embraced each other, and they conversed to- 
gether. 

And Bata said to his elder brother: ‘‘Behold I am to 
become as a great bull, which bears every good mark; no 
one knoweth its history, and thou must sit upon my back. 
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When the sun arises I shall be in the place where my wife 
is, that I may return answer to her; and thou must take 
me to the place where the King is. For all good things 
shall be done for thee; for one shall lade thee with silver 
and gold, because thou bringest me to Pharaoh, for I be- 
come a great marvel, and they shall rejoice for me in all 
the land. And thou shalt go to thy village.’’ 

And when the land was lightened, and the next day ap- 
peared, Bata became in the form which he had told to his 
elder brother. And Anpu sat upon his back until the dawn. 
He came to the place where the king was, and they made his 
Majesty to know of him; he saw him, and he was exceeding 
joyful with him. He made for him great offerings, saying, 
“‘This is a great wonder which has come to pass.’’? There 
were rejoicings over him in the whole land. They pre- 
sented unto him silver and gold for his elder brother, who 
went and stayed in his village. They gave to the bull many 
men and many things, and Pharaoh loved him exceedingly 
above all that is in this land. 

And after many days after these things, the bull entered 
the purified place; stood in the place where the princess 
was; he began to speak with her, saying, ‘‘Behold, I am 
alive indeed.’’ And she said to him, ‘‘And, pray, who art 
thou?’’ He said to her, ‘‘I am Bata. I perceived when 
thou causedst that they should destroy the acacia of 
Pharaoh, which was my abode, that I might not be suffered 
to live. Behold, I am alive indeed, I am as an ox.’’? Then 
the princess feared exceedingly for the words that her hus- 
band had spoken to her. And he went out from the purified 
place. 

And his Majesty was sitting, making a good day with 
her: she was at the table of his Majesty, and the king was 
exceeding pleased with her. And she said to his Majesty, 
“Swear to me by God, saying, ‘What thou shalt say, I will 
obey it for thy sake.’ ’’ He hearkened unto all that she said, 
even this. ‘‘Let me eat of the liver of the ox, because he 
is fit for naught.’? Thus spake she to him. And the King 
was exceeding sad at her words, the heart of Pharaoh 
grieved him greatly. And after the land was lightened, and 
the next day appeared, they proclaimed a great feast with 
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offerings to the ox. And the King sent one of the chief 
butchers of his Majesty, to cause the ox to be sacrificed. 
And when he was sacrificed, as he was upon the shoulders 
of the people, he shook his neck, and he threw two drops 
of blood over against the two doors of his Majesty. The 
one fell upon the one side, on the great door of Pharaoh, 
and the other upon the other door. They grew as two 
great Persea trees, and each of them was excellent. 

And one went to tell unto his Majesty, ‘‘Two great 
Persea trees have grown, as a great marvel of his Majesty, 
in the night by the side of the great gate of his Majesty.’’ 
And there was rejoicing for them in all the land, and there 
were offerings made to them. 

And when the days were multiplied after these things, 
his Majesty was adorned with the blue crown, with garlands 
of flowers on his neck, and he was upon the chariot of pale. 
gold, and he went out from the palace to behold the Persea 
trees: the princess also was going out with horses behind 
his Majesty. And his Majesty sat beneath one of the Per- 
sea trees, and it spake thus with his wife: ‘‘Oh thou 
deceitful one, I am Bata, I am alive, though I have been 
evilly treated. I knew who caused the acacia to be cut 
down by Pharaoh at my dwelling. I then became an ox, 
and thou causedst that I should be killed.’’ 

And many days after these things the princess stood at 
the table of Pharaoh, and the King was pleased with her. 
And she said to his Majesty, ‘‘Swear to me by God, saying, 
‘That which the princess shall say to me I will obey it for 
her.’ ’’? And he hearkened unto all she said. And he com- 
manded, ‘‘Let these two Persea trees be cut down, and let 
them be made into goodly planks.’’ And he hearkened 
unto all she said. And after this his Majesty sent skilful 
craftsmen, and they cut down the Persea trees of Pharaoh; 
and the princess, the royal wife, was standing looking on, 
and they did all that was in her heart unto the trees. But 
a chip flew up, and it entered into the mouth of the princess ; 
she swallowed it, and after many days she bore a son. 
And one went to tell his Majesty, ‘‘There is born to thee a 
son.’? And they brought him, and gave to him a nurse 
and servants; and there were rejoicings in the whole land. 
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And the King sat making a merry day, as they were about 
the naming of him, and his Majesty loved him exceedingly 
at that moment, and the King raised him to be the royal son 
of Kush. 

Now after days had multiplied after these things, his 
Majesty made him heir of all the land. And many days 
after that, when he had fulfilled many years as heir, his 
Majesty flew up to heaven. And the heir said, ‘‘Let my 
great nobles of his Majesty be brought before me, that I 
may make them to know all that has happened to me.’’ 
And they brought also before him his wife, and he judged 
with her before him, and they agreed with him. They 
brought to him his elder brother; he made him hereditary 
prinee in all his land. He was thirty years King of Egypt, 
and he died, and his elder brother stood in his place on the 
day of burial. 

Excellently finished in peace, for the ka of the scribe of 
the treasury Kagabu, of the treasury of Pharaoh, and for 
the scribe Hora, and the scribe Meremapt. Written by the 
scribe Anena, the owner of this roll. He who speaks against 
this roll, may Tahuti* smite him. 
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ADVENTURE oF Satni witH MummMizs 


At one time there was a king named Usimares, |. h. s.,t+ 
and this king had a son named Satni-Khamois, and the 
foster-brother of Satni-Khamois was called Inarés by 
name. And Satni-Khamois was well instructed in all things. 
He passed his time wandering about the necropolis of 
Memphis, to read there the books of the sacred writings 
and the books of the Double House of Life, and the writ- 
ings that are carved on the stele and on the walls of the 
temples; he knew the virtues of amulets and talismans, he 
understood how to compose them and to draw up powerful 
writings, for he was a magician who had no equal in the 
land of Egypt. 

Now, one day, when he was walking in the open court 
of the temple of Ptah, reading the inscriptions, behold, a 
man of noble bearing who was there began to laugh. Satni 
said to him, ‘‘Wherefore dost thou laugh at me?’’ The 
noble said, ‘‘I do not laugh at thee, but can I refrain from 
laughing when thou dost decipher the writings here which 
possess no power? If thou desirest truly to read an effica- 
cious writing, come with me. I will cause thee to go to the 
place where the book is that Thoth wrote with his own 
hand, and which will put thee immediately below the gods. 
The two formule that are written there, if thou recitest 
the first of them, thou shalt charm the heaven, the earth, 
the world of the night, the mountains, the waters; thou 
shalt understand what all the birds of heaven and the rep- 
tiles say, as many as there are. Thou shalt behold the fish, 
for a divine power will bring them to the surface of the 
water. If thou readest the second formula, even when thou 
art in the tomb, thou shalt resume the form thou hadst on 
earth; thou shalt also behold the sun rising in the heavens, 
and his cycle of gods, also the moon in the form that she 
has when she appears.’’ Satni said, ‘‘By my life! let it be 
told me what thou dost wish for, and I will do it for thee; 
but lead me to the place where the book is.’’? The noble 
said to Satni, ‘‘The book in question is not mine, it is in 
the midst of the necropolis, in the tomb of Nenoferkephtah, 
son of the King Merenephthis, 1. h. s. Beware indeed of 
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taking this book from him, for he will make thee bring 
it back, a forked stick and a staff in thy hand, a lighted 
brazier on thy head.’’? From the hour when the noble 
spake to Satni, he knew no longer in what part of the 
world he was; he went before the king, and he said before 
the king all the words that the noble had said to him. The 
king said to him, ‘‘What dost thou desire?’’ He said to 
the king, ‘‘Permit me to gg down into the tomb of Nenofer- 
kephtah, son of the King Merenephthis, ]. h. s.; I will take 
Inaréos, my foster-brother, with me, and I shall bring back 
that book.’’ He went to the necropolis of Memphis with 
Inarés, his foster-brother. He spent three days and three 
nights searching among the tombs which are in the 
necropolis of Memphis, reading the stele of the Double 
House of Life, reciting the inscriptions they bore. On the 
third day he recognized the place where Nenoferkephtah 
was laid. When they had recognized the place where 
Nenoferkephtah was laid, Satni recited a writing over him; 
a gap opened in the ground, and Satni went down to the 
place where the book was. 

When he entered, behold, it was as light as if the sun 
shone there, for the light came from the book and hghted 
all around. And Nenoferkephtah was not alone in the tomb, 
but his wife Ahuri, and Maithét his son, were with him; 
for though their bodies reposed at Coptos, their double 
was with him by virtue of the book of Thoth. And when 
Satni entered the tomb, Ahuri stood up and said to him, 
‘““Thou, who art thou?’’ He said, ‘‘I am Satni-Khamois, 
son of the King Usimares, |. h. s.; I am come to have that 
book of Thoth, that I perceive between thee and Nenofer- 
kephtah. Give it me, for if not I will take it from thee 
by foree.’’ Ahuri said, ‘‘IT pray thee, be not in haste, but 
listen first to all the misfortunes that came to me 
because of this book of which thou sayest, ‘Let it be given 
to me.’ Do not say that, for on account of it we were 
deprived of the time we had to remain on earth. 

‘‘T am named Ahuri, daughter of the King Mereneph- 
this, 1. h. s., and he whom thou seest here with me is my 
brother Nenoferkephtah. We were born of the same father 
and the same mother, and our parents had no other children 
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than ourselves. When I was of age to marry, I was taken 
before the king at the time of diversion with the king; I 
was much adorned and I was considered beautiful. The 
king said, ‘Behold, Ahuri, our daughter, is already grown, 
and the time has come to marry her. To whom shall we 
marry Ahuri, our daughter?’ Now I loved N enoferkephtah, 
my brother, ‘exceedingly, and I desired no other husband 
than he. I told this to my mother; she went to find the King 
Merenephthis, she said to him, ‘Ahuri, our daughter, loves 
Nenoferkephtah, her eldest brother ;let us marry them one to 
the other according to custom.’ When the king had heard all 
the words that my mother had said, he said, ‘Thou hast 
had but two children, and wouldst thou marry them one 
to the other? Would it not be better to marry Ahuri to 
the son of a general of infantry, and Nenoferkphtah to the 
daughter of another general of infantry?’ She said, ‘Dost 
thou wrangle with me? Even if I have no children after 
those two children, is it not the law to marry them one to 
the other?—I shall marry Nenoferkephtah to the daughter 
of a commander of troops, and Ahuri to the son of another 
commander of troops, and may this turn to good for our 
family.’ As this was the time to make festival before 
Pharaoh, behold, one came to fetch me, one led me to the 
festival; I was very troubled, and I had no longer the 
manner of the previous day. Now Pharaoh said to me, ‘Is 
it not thou who didst send me those foolish words, ‘‘Marry 
me to Nenoferkephtah, my eldest brother’’?” I said to him, 
‘Well! let me be married to the son of a general of infantry, 
and let Nenoferkephtah be married to the daughter of an- 
other general of infantry, and may this turn to good for 
our family.’ I laughed, Pharaoh laughed. Pharaoh said 
to the major-domo of the royal house, ‘let Ahuri be taken 
to the house of Nenoferkephtah this very night; let all 
manner of fine presents be taken with her.’ They took me 
as spouse to the house of Nenoferkephtah, and Pharaoh 
commanded that a great dowry of gold and silver should 
be taken to me, and all the servants of the royal house pre- 
sented them to me. Nenoferkephtah spent a happy day with 
me, he received all the servants of the royal house, and he 
slept with me that very night, and he found me a virgin, 
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and he knew me again and again, for each of us loved the 
other. And when the time of my monthly purifications was 
come, lo, I had no purifications to make. One went to an- 
nounce it to Pharaoh, and his heart rejoiced greatly thereat, 
and he had all manner of precious things of the property 
of the royal house taken, and he had very beautiful gifts 
of gold, of silver, of fine linen, brought to me. And when 
the time came that I should be delivered, I brought forth 
this little child who is before thee. The name of Maihét 
was given him, and it was inscribed on the register of the 
Double House of Life. 

‘¢ And many days after that, Nenoferkephtah, my brother, 
seemed only to be on earth to walk about in the necropolis 
of Memphis, reading the writings that are in the tombs of 
the Pharaohs, and the stele of the scribes of the Double 
House of Life, as well as the writings that are inscribed 
on them, for he was greatly interested in writings. After 
that there was a procession in honour of the god Ptah, and 
Nenoferkephtah entered the temple to pray. Now while he 
walked behind the procession, deciphering the writings that 
are on the chapels of the gods, an old man saw him and 
laughed. Nenoferkephtah said to him, ‘Wherefore dost thou 
laugh at me?’ The priest said, ‘I am not laughing at thee; 
but can I refrain from laughing when thou readest here 
writings that have no power? If thou verily desirest to 
read a writing, come to me. I will cause thee to go toa 
place where the book is that Thoth wrote with his hand 
himself, when he came here below with the gods. The two 
formule that are written there, if thou recitest the first 
thou shalt charm the heavens, the earth, the world of the 
night, the mountains, the waters; thou shalt understand 
that which the birds of the heaven and the reptiles say, 
as many as they are; thou shalt see the fish of the deep, 
for a divine power will rest on the water above them. If 
thou readest the second formula, even after thou art in 
the tomb, thou shalt resume the form that thou hadst on 
earth; also thou shalt see the sun rising in the heavens, 
with his cycle of gods, and the moon in the form she has 
when she appears.’ Nenoferkephtah said to the priest, ‘By 
the life of the king, let me be told what good thing thou dost 
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wish for, and I will cause it to be given to thee if thou wilt 
lead me to the place where the book is.’ The priest said to 
Nenoferkephtah, ‘If thou desirest that I should send thee 
to the place where the book is thou shalt give me a hun- 
dred pieces of silver for my burial, and thou shalt cause 
the two coffins of a wealthy priest to be made for me.’ 
Nenoferkephtah called a page and commanded him that the 
hundred pieces of silver should be given to the priest, 
also he caused the two coffins to be made that he desired; 
in short, he did all that the priest had said. The priest 
said to Nenoferkephtah, ‘The book in question is in the 
midst of the sea of Coptos in an iron coffer. The iron coffer 
is in a bronze coffer; the bronze coffer is in a coffer of cin- 
namon wood; the coffer of cinnamon wood is in a coffer of 
ivory and ebony; the coffer of ivory and ebony is in a 
coffer of silver; the coffer of silver is in a coffer of gold, 
and the book is in that. And there is a schene of rep- 
tiles round the coffer in which is the book, and there is 
an immortal serpent rolled round the coffer in ques- 
tion. 

‘‘From the hour that the priest spoke to Nenoferkephtah 
he knew not in what part of the world he was. He came 
out of the temple; he spake with me of all that had hap- 
pened to him; he said to me, ‘I go to Coptos, I will bring 
back that book, and after that I will not again leave the 
country of the north.’ But I rose up against the priest, 
saying, ‘Beware of Amon for thyself, because of that 
which thou hast said to Nenoferkephtah; for thou hast 
brought me disputing, thou hast brought me war; and the 
country of the Thebaid, I find it hostile to my happiness.’ 
I raised my hand to Nenoferkephtah that he should not go 
to Coptos, but he did not listen to me; he went before 
Pharaoh, and he spake before Pharaoh all the words that 
the priest had said to him. Pharaoh said to him, ‘What 
is the desire of thy heart?’ He said to him, ‘Let the royal 
cange be given to me fully equipped. I shall take Ahuri, 
my sister, and Maihét, her little child, to the south with 
me; I shall bring back the book, and I shall not leave this 
place again.’ The cange fully equipped was given to him; 
we embarked on it, we made the voyage, we arrived at 
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Coptos. When this was told to the priests of Isis of Cop- 
tos, and to the superior of the priests of Isis, behold they 
came down to us; they came without delay before Nenofer- 
kephtah, and their wives came down before me. We disem- 
barked,andwewent to the temple of Isis,andof Harpocrates. 
Nenoferkephtah caused a bull to be brought, a goose, and 
wine; he presented an offering and a libation before Isis of 
Coptos, and Harpocrates. We were then conducted to a 
house which was very beautiful, and full of all manner of 
good things. Nenoferkephtah spent five days diverting him- 
self with the priests of Isis of Coptos, while the wives of the 
priests of Isis of Coptos diverted themselves with me. 
When the morning of the following day came Nenoferkeph- 
tah caused a large quantity of wax to be brought before 
him; he made of it a bark filled with its rowers and sailors, 
he recited a spell over them, he brought them to life, he 
gave them breath, he threw them into the water, he filled 
the royal cange with sand, he said farewell to me, he em- 
barked, and I placed myself on the sea of Coptos, saying, 
‘T know what will happen to him.’ 

‘‘He said, ‘Rowers, row for me, to the place where the 
book is,’ and they rowed for him, by night as by day. When 
he had arrived there in three days, he threw sand in front 
of him, and a chasm opened in the river. When he had 
found.a schene of serpents, of scorpions, and of all manner 
of reptiles round the coffer where the book was, and when 
he had beheld an eternal serpent round the coffer itself, 
he recited a spell over the schene of serpents, scorpions, 
and reptiles who were round the coffer, and it rendered them 
motionless. He came to the place where the eternal serpent 
was; he attacked him, he slew him. The serpent came to 
life, and took his form again. He attacked the serpent a 
second time; he slew him. The serpent came to life again. 
He attacked the serpent a third time; he cut him in two 
pieces, he put sand between piece and piece; the serpent 
died, and he did not again take his previous form. Neno- 
ferkephtah went to the place where the coffer was, and he 
recognized that it was an iron coffer. He opened it and 
found a bronze coffer. He opened it and found a cinnamon- 
wood coffer. He opened it and found an ivory and ebony 
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coffer. He opened it and found a silver coffer. He opened 
it and found a gold coffer. He opened it and found that 
the book was inside. He drew the book in question out of 
the gold coffer, and recited a formula of that which was 
written in it; he enchanted the heaven, the earth, the world 
of the night, the mountains, the waters; he understood 
all that was spoken by the birds of the heavens, the 
fish of the waters, the beasts of the mountain. He recited 
the other formula of the writing, and he beheld the sun 
as it mounted the sky with his cycle of gods, the moon 
rising, the stars in their form; he beheld the fishes of 
the deep, for a divine force rested on the water above 
them. He recited a spell over the water, and it made it 
return to its former shape, he reémbarked; he said to 
the rowers, ‘Row for me to the place where Ahuri is.’ 
They rowed for him, by night as by day. When he arrived 
at the place where I was, in three days, he found me sitting 
near the sea of Coptos. I was not drinking nor eating; I 
was doing nothing in the world; I was like a person arrived 
at the Good Dwelling. I said to Nenoferkephtah, ‘By the 
life of the king! Grant that I see this book for which you 
have taken all this trouble.’ He put the book in my hand, 
I read one formula of the writing which was there; I en- 
chanted the heaven, the earth, the world of the night, the 
mountains, the waters; I understood all that was spoken 
by the birds of the heaven, the fish of the deep, and the 
quadrupeds. I recited the other formula of the writing. 
I beheld the sun which appeared in the heaven with his 
eycle of gods, I beheld the moon rising, and all the stars of 
heaven in their form; I beheld the fish of the water, for 
there was a divine force which rested on the water above 
them. As I could not write, I said so to Nenoferkephtah, 
my eldest brother, who was an accomplished scribe and a 
very learned man; he caused a piece of virgin papyrus to 
be brought, he wrote therein all the words that were in 
the book, he soaked it in beer, he dissolved the whole in 
water. When he saw that it had all dissolved, he drank, 
and he knew all that was in the writing. 

‘We returned to Coptos the same day, and we made 
merry before Isis of Coptos and Harpocrates. We em- 
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barked, we set off. We reached the north of Coptos, the 
distance of a schene. Now behold, Thoth had learnt all 
that had happened to Nenoferkephtah with regard to this 
book, and Thoth did not delay to plead before RA, saying, 
‘Know that my right and my law are with Nenoferkephtah, 
son of the King Merenephthis, 1. h. s. He has penetrated 
into my abode, he has pillaged it, he has taken my coffer 
with my book of incantations, he has slain my guardian 
who watched over the coffer.’ One said to him, ‘He is thine, 
he and all his, all of them.’ One sent down a divine force 
from heaven, saying, ‘Nenoferkephtah shall not arrive safe 
and sound at Memphis, he and whoever is with him.’ At 
this same hour Maihét, the young child, came out from 
under the awning of the cange of Pharaoh. He fell in the 
river, and while he praised Ra, all who were on board 
uttered a cry. Nenoferkephtah came out from below the 
cabin; he recited a spell over the child, and brought him up 
again, for there was a divine force which rested on the 
water above him. He recited a spell over him, he made him 
tell all that happened to him, and the accusation that Thoth 
had brought before Ra. We returned to Coptos with him, 
we had him carried to the Good Dwelling, we waited to 
see that care was taken of him, we had him embalmed as 
beseemed a great one, we laid him in his coffin in the ceme- 
tery of Coptos. Nenoferkephtah, my brother, said, ‘Let 
us go; do not let us delay to return until the king has 
heard what has happened to us, and his heart is troubled 
on this account.’ We embarked, we parted, we were not 
long in arriving at the north of Coptos, the distance of a 
schene. At the place where the little child Maithét had 
tumbled into the river, I came out from below the awning 
of the cange of Pharaoh, I fell into the river, and while 
I praised Ra, all who were on board uttered a ery. It 
was told to Nenoferkephtah, and he came out from below 
the awning of the cange of Pharaoh. He recited a spell 
over me, and he brought me up again, for there was a 
divine force which rested on the water above me. He took 
me out of the river, he read a spell over me, he made me 
tell all that had happened to me, and the accusation that 
Thoth had brought before Ra. He returned to Coptos 
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with me, he had me carried to the Good Dwelling, he 
waited to see that care was taken of me, he had me em- 
balmed as beseemed a very great personage, he had me 
laid in the tomb where Maihét, the little child, was already 
laid. He embarked, he set out, he was not long in arriving 
at the north of Coptos, the distance of a schene, at the 
place where we had fallen into the river. He communed 
with his heart, saying, ‘Would it not be better to go to 
Coptos, and take up my abode with them? If, on the con- 
trary, I return at once to Memphis, and Pharaoh questions 
me on the subject of his children, what could I say to him? 
Could I say thus to him: ‘I took thy children with me to 
the nome of Thebes; I have killed them, and I live. I re- 
turned to Memphis still living.’ He caused a piece of royal 
fine linen that belonged to him to be brought, he made of it 
a magic band, he tied the book with it, he put it on his 
breast, and fixed it there firmly. Nenoferkephtah came 
out from below the awning of the ecange of Pharaoh, he fell 
into the water, and while he praised Ra all who were on 
board uttered a ery, saying, ‘Oh, what great mourning, 
what lamentable mourning! Is he not gone, the excellent 
seribe, the learned man who had no equal!’ 

‘<The cange of Pharaoh went on its way, before any one 
in the world knew in what place Nenoferkephtah was. When 
it arrived at Memphis one informed Pharaoh, and Pharaoh 
came down in front of the cange. He was wearing a mourn- 
ing cloak, and all the garrison of Memphis wore mourning 
cloaks, as well as the priests of Ptah, the high priest of 
Ptah, and all the people who surround Pharaoh. And lo! 
they beheld Nenoferkephtah, who was fixed on to the 
rudder-oars of the eange of Pharaoh by his knowledge as 
an excellent scribe. They raised him, they saw the book 
on his breast, and Pharaoh said, ‘Let the book that is on 
his breast be taken away.’ The courtiers of Pharaoh, as 
well as the priests of Ptah and the high-priest of Ptah, said 
before the king, ‘Oh, our great lord—may he have the dura- 
tion of Ra!—he is an excellent scribe and a very learned 
man, this Nenoferkephtah!’ Pharaoh had him placed in 
the Good Dwelling for the space of sixteen days, clothed 
with stuffs for the space of thirty-five days, laid out for the 
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space of seventy days, and then he was laid in his tomb 
among the Dwellings of Repose. 
‘‘T have told thee all the sorrows that came to us on 
account of this book, of which thou sayest, ‘Let it be given 
me.’ Thou hast no right to it; for, on account of it, the 
time we had to remain on the earth was taken from us.”’ 
Satni said, ‘‘ Ahuri, give me that book that I see between 
thee and Nenoferkephtah; if not, I will take it from thee, by 
force.’? Nenoferkephtah raised himself on the bed and said, 
‘“ Art thou not Satni, to whom that woman has told all those 
misfortunes that thou hast not yet experienced? Art thou 
capable of obtaining this book by the power of an excellent 
scribe, or by thy skill in playing against me? Let us two 
play for it.’? Satni said, ‘‘Agreed.’’? Then they brought the 
board before them, with its dogs, and they two played. 
Nenoferkephtah won a game from Satni; he recited his 
magic over him, he placed over him the playing-board which 
was before him, and he caused him to sink into the ground 
up to the legs. He did the same with the second game; he 
won from Satni, and he caused him to sink into the ground 
up to his waist. He did the same with the third game, and 
he caused Satni to sink into the ground up to the ears. 
After that, Satni attacked Nenoferkephtah with his hand; 
Satni called Inarés, his foster-brother, saying, ‘‘Do not 
delay to go up on to the earth; tell all that has happened to 
me before Pharaoh; bring me the talismans of my father 
Ptah, as well as my books of magic.’’ He went up without 
delay on to the ground; he recounted before Pharaoh all 
that had happened to Satni, and Pharaoh said, ‘‘Take him 
the talismans of his father as well as his books of ineanta- 
tions.’? Inarés went down without delay into the tomb; he 
placed the talismans on the body of Satni, and he at once 
rose to the earth. Satni stretched out his hand towards the 
book and seized it; and when Satni came up out of the tomb, 
the light went before him and darkness came behind him. 
Ahuri wept after him, saying, ‘‘Glory to thee, oh darkness! 
Glory to thee, oh light! All of it is departed, all that was in 
our tomb.’’? Nenoferkephtah said to Ahuri, ‘‘Do not afflict 
thyself. I shall make him bring back this book in due time, 
a forked stick in his hand, a lighted brazier on his head.’’ 
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Satni went up out of the tomb, and he closed it behind him 
as it was before. Satni went before Pharaoh, and he re- 
counted to Pharaoh all that had happened to him on account 
ot the book. Pharaoh said to Satni, ‘‘Replace this book in 
the tomb of Nenoferkephtah, like a wise man; if not, he will 
force thee to take it back, a forked stick in thy hand, a 
lighted brazier on thy head.’’ But Satni did not listen 
to him; he had no other oceupation in the world than 
to spread out the roll and to read it, it mattered not to 
whom. 

After that it happened one day, when Satni was walking 
on the forecourt of the temple of Ptah, he saw a woman, 
very beautiful, for there was no woman who equalled her in 
beauty ; she had much gold upon her, and there were young 
girls who walked behind her, and with her were servants to 
the number of fifty-two. From the hour that Satni beheld 
her, he no longer knew the part of the world in which he 
was. Satni called his page, saying, ‘‘Do not delay to go to 
the place where that woman is and learn who she is.’’ The 
young page made no delay in going to the place where the 
woman was. He addressed the maid-servant who walked 
behind her, and he questioned her, saying, ‘‘What person 
is that?’’ She said to him, ‘‘She is Thubui, daughter of the 
prophet of Bastit, lady of Ankhutati, who now goes to make 
her prayer before Ptah, the great god.’’ When the young 
man had returned to Satni, he recounted all the words that 
she had said to him without exception. Satni said to the 
young man, ‘‘Go and say thus to the maid-servant, ‘Satni- 
Khamois, son of the Pharaoh Usimares, it is who sends me, 
saying, ‘‘I will give thee ten pieces of gold that thou mayest 
pass an hour with me. If there is necessity to have recourse 
to violence, he will do it, and he will take thee to a hidden 
place, where no one in the world will find thee.’? When the 
young man had returned to the place where Tbubui was, he 
addressed the maid-servant, and spake with her, but she 
exclaimed against his words, as though it were an insult to 
speak them. Tbubui said to the young man, ‘‘Cease to speak 
to that wretched girl; come and speak to me.’’ The young 
man approached the place where Tbubui was; he said to 
her, ‘‘I will give thee ten pieces of gold if thou wilt pass an 
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hour with Satni-Khamois, the son of Pharaoh-Usimares. 
If there is necessity to have recourse to violence, he will do 
so, and will take thee to a hidden place where no one in 
the world will find thee.’’ Tbubui said, ‘‘Go, say to Satni, 
‘T am a hierodule, I am no mean person; if thou dost desire 
to have thy pleasure of me, thou shalt come to Bubastis into 
my house. All will be ready there, and thou shalt have thy 
pleasure of me, and no one in the world shall know it, and I 
shall not have acted like a woman of the streets.’’’ When 
the page had returned to Satni, he repeated to him all the 
words that she had said without exception, and he said, 
‘‘To, I am satisfied.’’ But all who were with Satni began 
to curse. 

Satni caused a boat to be fetched, he embarked, and de- 
layed not to arrive at Bubastis. He went to the west of the 
town, until he came to a house that was very high; it had 
a wall all round it, it had a garden on the north side, there 
was a flight of steps in front of it. Satni inquired, saying, 
‘Whose is this house?’’ They said to him, ‘‘It is the house 
of Tbubui.’’ Satni entered the grounds, and he marvelled 
at the pavilion situated in the garden while they told 
Tbubui; she came down, she took the hand of Satni, and she 
said to him, ‘‘By my life! the journey to the house of the 
priest of Bastit, lady of Ankhutati, at which thou art ar- 
rived, is very pleasant to me. Come up with me.’’ Satni 
went up by the stairway of the house with Tbubui. He 
found the upper story of the house sanded and powdered 
with sand and powder of real lapislazuli and real turquoise. 
There were several beds there, spread with stuffs of royal 
linen, and also many cups of gold on a stand. They filled 
a golden cup with wine, and placed it in the hand of Satni, 
and Tbubui said to him, ‘‘Will it please thee to rest thy- 
self??? He said-to her, ‘‘That is not what I wish to do.”’ 
They put scented wood on the fire, they brought perfumes 
of the kind that are supplied to Pharaoh, and Satni made a 
happy day with Tbubui, for he had never before seen her 
equal. Then Satni said to Tbubui, ‘‘Let us accomplish that 
for which we have come here.’’ She said to him, ‘‘Thou 
shalt arrive at thy house, that where thou art. But for me, 
I am a hierodule, J am no mean person. If thou desirest to 
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have thy pleasure of me, thou shall make me a contract of 
sustenance, and a contract of money on all the things and 
on all the goods that are thine.’’ He said to her, ‘‘Let the 
seribe of the school be brought.’? He was brought imme- 
diately, and Satni caused to be made in favor of Tbubui a 
contract for maintenance, and he made her in writing a 
dowry of all his things, all the goods that were his. An hour 
passed; one came to say this to Satni, ‘‘Thy children are 
below.’’ He said, ‘‘Let them be brought up.’’ Tbubui arose, 
she put on a robe of fine linen and Satni beheld all her limbs 
through it, and his desire increased yet more than before. 
Satni said to Thubui, ‘‘Let us accomplish now that for 
which I came.’’ She said to him, ‘‘Thou shalt arrive at thy 
house, that where thou art. But for me, I am a hierodule, 
Iam no mean person. If thou desirest to have thy pleasure 
of me, thou wilt cause thy children to subscribe to my writ- 
ing, that they may not seek a quarrel with my children on 
the subject of thy possessions.’’ Satni had his children 
fetched and made them subscribe to the writing. Satni said 
to Tbubui, ‘‘Let me now accomplish that for which I came.”’ 
She said to him, ‘‘Thou shalt arrive at thy house, that 
where thou art. But for me, I am a hierodule, I am no mean 
person. If thou dost desire to have thy pleasure of me, thou 
shalt cause thy children to be slain, so that they may not 
seek a quarrel with my children on account of thy posses- 
sions.’? Satni said, ‘‘Let the crime be committed on them 
of which the desire has entered thy heart.’’ She caused the 
children of Satni to be slain before him, she had them 
thrown out below the window, to the dogs and cats, and 
they ate their flesh, and he heard them while he was drink- 
ing with Tbubui. Satni said to Tbubui, ‘‘Let us accomplish 
that for which we have come here, for all that thou hast 
said before me has been done for thee.’’ She said to him, 
‘““Come into this chamber.’’ Satni entered the chamber, he 
lay down on a bed of ivory and ebony, in order that his 
love might be rewarded, and Tbubui lay down by the side 
of Satni. He stretched out his hand to touch her; she 
opened her mouth widely and uttered a loud ery. 

When Satni came to himself he was in a place of a 
furnace without any clothing on his back. After an hour 
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Satni perceived a very big man standing on a platform, 
with quite a number of attendants beneath his feet, for he 
had the semblance of a Pharaoh. Satni was about to raise 
himself, but he could not arise for shame, for he had no 
clothing on his back. This Pharaoh said, ‘‘Satni, what is 
the state in which you are?’’ He said, ‘‘It is Nenoferkephtah 
who has had all this done to me.’’ This Pharaoh said, ‘‘Go 
to Memphis; thy children, lo! they wish for thee. Lo! they 
are standing before Pharaoh.’’? Satni spake before this 
Pharaoh, ‘‘My great lord the king—mayest thou have the 
duration of Ra—how can I arrive at Memphis if I have no 
raiment in the world on my back?’’ This Pharaoh called a 
page who was standing near him and commanded him to 
give a garment to Satni. This Pharaoh said, ‘‘Satni, go to 
Memphis. Thy children, behold they live, behold they are 
standing before the king.’’ Satni went to Memphis; he 
embraced his children with joy, because they were in life. 
Pharaoh said, ‘‘Is it not drunkenness that has caused thee 
to do all that?’’ Satni related all that had happened to him 
with Tbubui and Nenoferkephtah. Pharaoh said, ‘‘Satni, 
I have before come to thine aid, saying, ‘They will slay 
thee, if thou dost not return that book to the place where 
thou didst take it for thyself, but thou hast not listened to 
me up to his hour.’ Now take back the book to Nenofer- 
kephtah, a forked staff in thy hand and a lighted brazier on 
thy head.’’ Satni went out before Pharaoh, a fork and a 
staff in his hand and a lighted brazier on his head, and he 
descended into the tomb where Nenoferkephtah was. Ahuri 
said to him, ‘‘Satni, it is Ptah the great god who brings 
thee here safe and sound.’’ Nenoferkephtah laughed, say- 
ing, ‘‘This is what I said to thee before.’’ Satni began to 
talk with Nenoferkephtah, and he perceived that while they 
talked the sun was altogether in the tomb. Ahuri and Neno- 
ferkephtah talked much with Satni. Satni said, ‘‘Nenofer- 
kephtah, is it not something humiliating that thou askest?’’ 
Nenoferkephtah said, ‘‘Thou knowest this by knowledge, 
that Ahuri and Maihét, her child, are at Coptos, and also 
in this tomb, by the art of a skillful scribe. Let it be com- 
manded to thee to take the trouble to go to Coptos and bring 
them hither.’’ 
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Satni went up out of the tomb; he went before Pharaoh, 
he related before Pharaoh all that Nenoferkephtah had said 
to him. Pharaoh said, ‘‘Satni, go to Coptos and bring back 
Ahuri and Maihét, her child.’’ He said before Pharaoh, 
‘‘Let the cange of Pharaoh and its crew be given me.’’ The 
eange of Pharaoh and its crew were given him; he em- 
barked, he started, he did not delay to arrive at Coptos. 
One told the priests of Isis, of Coptos, and the High-priest 
of Isis; behold, they came down to him, they came down to 
the bank. He disembarked, he went to the temple of Isis 
of Coptos, and Harpocrates. He caused a bull, a goose, and 
some wine to be brought; he made a burnt offering and a 
libation before Isis of Coptos and Harpocrates. He went to 
the cemetery of Coptos with the priests of Isis and the 
High-priest of Isis. They spent three days and three nights 
searching among the tombs that are in the necropolis of 
Coptos, moving the stele of the scribes of the Double House 
of Life, deciphering the inscriptions on them; they did not 
find the chambers where Ahuri and Majihét, her child, re- 
posed. Nenoferkephtah knew that they did not find the 
chambers where Ahuri and Maihét her child reposed. He 
manifested himself under the form of an old man, a priest 
very advanced in years, he presented himself before Satni. 

Satni saw him; Satni said, ‘‘Thou seemest to be a man 
advanced in years, dost thou not know the house where 
Ahuri and Maihét her child repose?’’ The old man said to 
Satni, ‘‘The father of the father of my father said to the 
father of my father, ‘The chambers where Ahuri and 
Maihét her child repose are below the southern corner of 
the house of the priest....’’’ Satni said to the old man, 
‘‘Perchance the priest ... hath injured thee, and therefore 
it is that thou wouldest destroy his house.’’? The old man 
said to Satni, ‘‘Let a good watch be kept on me while the 
house of the priest... is destroyed, and if it happens that 
Ahuri and Maihét her child are not found under the south- 
ern corner of the house of the priest ... let me be treated 
as a criminal.’’ A good watch was kept over the old man; 
the chamber where Ahuri and Maihét her child reposed was 
found below the southern angle of the house of the priest... 
Satni caused these great personages to be carried to the 
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eange of Pharaoh, and he then had the house of the priest 

.. rebuilt as it was before. Nenoferkephtah made known 
to Satni that it was he who had come to Coptos, to discover 
for him the chamber where Ahuri and Maihét her child 
reposed. 

Satni embarked on the cange of Pharaoh. He made the 
voyage, he did not delay to arrive at Memphis, and all the 
escort who were with him. One told Pharaoh, and Pharaoh 
came down before the cange of Pharaoh. He caused the 
great personages to be carried to the tomb where Neno- 
ferkephtah was, and he had the upper chamber all sealed 
as before.—This complete writing, wherein is related the 
history of Satni-Khamois and Nenoferkephtah, also of 
Ahuri, his wife, and Maihét, his son, has been written by the 
scribe Ziharpto, the year 35, in the month of Tybi. 

—Maspero’s translation. 
tL. h. s. is an abbreviation of the formula, Life, health, strength, which 
always follows the name of a king or a royal title. 

1Maspero: Popular Stories of Ancient Hgypt, Preface, xii. 

? Thid., Ixxv. 

®Tbid., xlviil, 

*Budge: Hgyptian Magic. 

°Ibid., 83. 
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Tue RoMANCE OF JUDITH 


| Bee Book of Esther and the Book of Judith are his- 
torical romances. One is preserved in the compact 
library which we know as the Old Testament; the other is 
to be found in the Apocrypha. Although the Book of Judith 
is less familiar to many readers than the narrative concern- 
ing Queen Esther, it has exerted a deep influence upon some 
writers. In modern times it has been chosen as the theme 
for a long narrative poem and for at least two plays, while 
its dramatic qualities have appealed to artists in each cen- 
tury since the Italian Renaissance. 

When we turn to Hebrew writings in the spirit in which 
we study the literature of other early peoples—solely for 
the pleasure to be derived from ancient literature—we are 
likely to be puzzled as to why certain of the Apocryphal 
books were rejected by the scholars who determined what 
should be the contents of the Old Testament. Why, for 
instance, should these wise men retain the Song of Solomon 
and reject the Book of Judith? Such inquiries are almost 
sure to arise when selection is made among literary works. 
If the most learned body of scholars were invited to com- 
pile an anthology of English verse tomorrow, it is reason- 
able to suppose that heated arguments would take place 
among them as to the intrinsic merits of individual poems, 
while ever after readers of the collection would be per- 
plexed over their inclusions and omissions, even as we are 
in the case under consideration. 

Those who compiled the Old Testament were influenced 
first of all by the spiritual qualities of the different books. 
In any event, no great hardship is placed upon us, for the 
Apocrypha is as available as other important collections of 
early writings. Its usefulness in bridging the years elaps- 
ing between the time of Malachi and the Gospels has been 
well summarized by Pentin, who has done much to awaken 
greater interest in these oft neglected books. He says: ‘‘At 
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the end of the Old Testament, we see the Persian monarchy 
in the ascendency; at the beginning of the New Testament, 
Rome is the mighty Power. We can go to the Apocrypha 
to know how this came about. The Old Testament is written 
by the Jews in Hebrew; the New Testament is written by 
the Jews in Greek. What has produced this change? The 
Apocrypha again gives us the key. In the Old Testament 
the age-long tendency of the Jews is toward idolatry; in 
the New Testament idolatry is a thing abhorred by the 
Jews. Why this revolution of feeling? Once more, in the 
Apocrypha we may find some of the workings of this re- 
markable change. In the Old Testament we have no men- 
tion of the sect of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees; 
in the New Testament they are prominent. When did 
they arise? And the answer is—in the Age of the Mac- 
cabees. 

Thus the Apocrypha is the connecting link between the 
Old and New Testaments; it described one of the most 
heroie and patriotic struggles in the history of the world. 
. .. It also illustrates the development and transition of 
Jewish thought generally.’’* 

The Apocrypha contains essays, sonnets, prayers, wis- 
dom literature.and much beside. We are here interested in 
the thrilling story of Judith, one of those daring Hebrew 
women of whom Deborah is the first known to us. 

As we read this romance of a woman who lived long ago, 
who left the shelter of her home and pressed into the camp 
of the enemy, into the very midst of the great opposing 
general and his attendants, we must leave behind us the 
twentieth century with its standards and put ourselves back 
in the Age of the Maccabees, some five hundred years before 
our era. It is generally conceded that this was the approxi- 
mate period of the composition of this book. 

The writer desired to impress upon those who might 
read this story or hear it told the importance of strict ad- 
herence to the letter of the Jewish law; again, he hoped to 
make them resolute to withstand infringements upon their 
rights. He appealed to racial pride by exalting the personal 
bravery of the heroine, an imaginary character, whose 
name, Judith, probably means merely ‘‘a Jewish woman.’’ 
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Her courage was worthy of a race nurtured on the stories 
ot early Hebrew leaders. 

It is not known to what extent historical data furnished 
the writer with materials for his tale. He uses the name 
ot Nebuchadnezzar, probably because it was familiar and - 
carried with it the conception of mighty power. Other his- 
torical names are brought into the narrative but it seems 
that they were used arbitrarily and no attempt made nor 
desire felt to adhere to facts. A story would serve better 
than didactic writing to produce the desired impression 
upon the Jews, who were constantly placed where tempta- 
tion was too great to forget traditional custom or at least 
to modify it. 

The substance of the story is quickly told. The great 
king, Nebuchadnezzar, ambitious to conquer an aggressive 
neighboring king, Arphaxad, sent word to peoples near and 
far to rally to his assistance. Some responded; others 
‘‘feared him not’’—by which is meant that they felt suffi- 
ciently secure to pay no heed to his mandate. Such indif- 
ference angered the great king. First he overcame Ar- 
phaxad; then he instructed his general, Holofernes, to 
march against all the petty nations who had failed to do 
his bidding. The gods of each were to be thrown down and 
the conquered people required to do homage to Nebuchad- 
nezzar not only as their king but as their god. 

When it became actually known that the armies of the 
Great King were moving slowly but surely upon them, one 
after another the remiss people hastened to send gifts to 
propitiate the mighty potentate, together with symbols of 
submission. As fast as the army approached their territory, 
various burdens were placed upon the tributary people, 
their gods thrown down and punishments meted out to them 
for their disobedience. The little Hebrew nation, however, 
had recently returned from exile and had rebuilt the temple 
in Jerusalem. They felt confident that they could hold out 
against the invading force and determined to trust in 
Jehovah and to guard all approaches to the pass giving 
access to Judea. 

Tt was suggested to Holofernes by one of his leaders, 
when the report was brought of the attitude of the little 
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Hebrew state, that he conquer them without the loss of a 
single soldier and so doubly impress his power upon so 
proud a people. The idea pleased him and he took quick 
measures to cut off the various water supplies, knowing that 
ultimately this must drive them into submission. The siege 
had been continued for some little time. Stores of food and 
drink were well nigh exhausted in the little town of 
Bethulia, which controlled the route to Judea. Ozias, chief 
of the town, had begun to feel that presently he would be 
obliged to yield to the clamorous within the walls, who 
thought it futile to hold out longer. He had finally agreed 
that unless divine deliverance come to the little community 
within five days, he would surrender to the enemy. He had 
secretly dispatched a messenger to Jerusalem, to obtain 
from the High Priest permission to draw upon the stores 
of food and wine sacred to temple priests, touched by others 
only on threat of death. 

Judith, an attractive young widow, who had remained in 
seclusion ever since her husband, Manasseh, had died in the 
harvest fields from a sunstroke, learned with dismay of 
these critical matters. She left her home to hold converse 
with Ozias, upbraiding him for setting a limit to the time 
wherein God must deliver his children. She asked permis- 
sion that she and her maid might depart at midnight 
through the city gate, securely guarded against all comers. 
She refused to divulge her plans but her reputation for 
piety was so great and the urgency of the situation so 
serious that Ozias granted her request in sheer despera- 
tion. 

Judith’s beauty suffices to make her pathway easy. 
When she enters the presence of the proud general who 
commands the mighty forces of the great king, he soon be- 
comes as a child in her hands. After she has won his con- 
fidence she seizes a sword and strikes his head from his 
body. Her maid conceals the head in a bag and together 
these women set out in the dead of night to return to 
Bethulia. On the morrow, when the general is found dead, 
his forces flee in terror while Hebrew soldiers pursue them 
in every direction, cutting them down and capturing their 
stores of weapons and supplies. 
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In all her exploits, Judith sees herself as a mere instru- 
ment chosen by the God of Israel to work out his divine 
purpose. Her beloved country saved, she returns to the life 
of prayer and seclusion that she interrupted to serve its 
extremity. 


*Pentin: The Apocrypha in English, 6. 
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J UDITH 
Chapter I 


In the twelfth year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, who 
reigned over the Assyrians in Nineveh, the great city; in 
the days of Arphaxad, who reigned over the Medes in 
Ecbatana, and built at Ecbatana and round about it walls of 
hewn stones three cubits broad and six cubits long, and 
made the height of the wall seventy cubits, and the breadth 
thereof fifty cubits; and set the towers thereof at the gates 
thereof, a hundred cubits high, and the breadth thereof in 
the foundation threescore cubits; and made the gates 
thereof, even gates that were raised to the height of seventy 
cubits, and the breadth of them forty cubits, for the going 
forth of his mighty hosts, and the setting in array of his 
footmen: even in those days king Nebuchadnezzar made 
war with king Arphaxad in the great plain: this plain is in 
the borders of Ragau. And there came to meet him all 
that dwelt in the hill country, and all that dwelt by 
Euphrates, and Tigris, and Hydaspes, and in the plain 
of Arioch the king of the Elymeans; and many na- 
tions of the sons of Chelod assembled themselves to the 
battle. 

And Nebuchadnezzar king of the Assyrians sent unto 
all that dwelt in Persia, and to all that dwelt westward, to 
those that dwelt in Cilicia and Damascus and Libanus and 
Antilibanus, and to all that dwelt over against the sea 
coast, and to those among the nations that were of Carmel 
and Gilead, and to the higher Galilee and the great plain 
of Esdraelon, and to all that were in Samaria and the cities 
thereof, and beyond Jordan unto Jerusalem and Betane, 
and Chellus, and Kadesh, and the river of Egypt, and 
Tahpanhes, and Rameses, and all the land of Goshen, until 
thou comest above Tanis and Memphis, and to all that 
dwelt in Egypt, until thou comest to the borders of Ethiopia. 
And all they that dwelt in all the land made light of the 
commandment of Nebuchadnezzar king of the Assyrians, 
and went not with him to the war; for they were not afraid 
of him, but he was before them as one man; and they turned 
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away his messengers from their presence without effect, and 
with disgrace. 

And Nebuchadnezzar was exceeding wroth with all this 
land, and he sware by his throne and kingdom, that he 
would surely be avenged upon all the coasts of Cilicia and 
Damascus and Syria, that he would slay with his sword all 
the inhabitants of the land of Moab and the children of 
Ammon, and all Judea, and all that were in Egypt, until 
thou comest to the borders of the two seas. And he set the 
battle in array with his host against king Arphaxad in the 
seventeenth year; and he prevailed in his battle, and 
turned to flight all the host of Arphaxad, and all his horse, 
and all his chariots; and he became master of his cities, and 
he came even unto Ecbatana, and took the towers, and 
spoiled the streets thereof, and turned the beauty thereof 
into shame. And he took Arphaxad in the mountains of 
Ragau, and smote him through with his darts, and destroyed 
him utterly unto this day. And he returned with them to 
Nineveh, he and all his company of sundry nations, an 
exceeding great multitude of men of war, and there he took 
his ease and banqueted, he and his host, a hundred and 
twenty days. 


Chapter II 


And in the eighteenth year, the two and twentieth day 
of the first month, there was talk in the house of Nebuchad- 
nezzar king of the Assyrians, that he should be avenged on 
all the land, even as he spake. And he called together all 
his servants, and all his great men, and communicated 
with them his secret counsel, and concluded the afflicting of 
all the land out of his own mouth. And they decreed to 
destroy all flesh which followed not the word of his mouth. 
And it came to pass, when he had ended his counsel, Nebu- 
chadnezzar king of the Assyrians called Holofernes the 
chief captain of his host, which was next after himself, and 
said unto him, 

Thus saith the great king, the lord of all the earth, 
Behold, thou shalt go forth from my presence, and take with 
thee men that trust in their strength, unto a hundred and 
twenty thousand footmen; and the number of horses with 
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their riders twelve thousand: and thou shalt go forth 
against all the west country, because they disobeyed the 
commandment of my mouth. And thou shalt declare unto 
them, that they prepare earth and water; because I will 
go forth in my wrath against them, and will cover the 
whole face of the earth with the feet of my host, and I will 
give them for a spoil unto them: and their slain shall fill 
their valleys and brooks, and the river shall be filled with 
their dead, till it overflow: and I will lead them captives to 
the utmost parts of all the earth. But thou shalt go forth, 
and take beforehand for me all their coasts; and if they 
shall yield themselves unto thee, then shalt thou reserve 
them for me till the day of their reproof. But as for them 
that are disobedient, thine eye shall not spare; but thou shalt 
give them up to be slain and to be spoiled in all thy land. 
For as I live, and by the power of my kingdom, I have 
spoken, and I will do this with my hand. And thou, more- 
over, shalt not transgress aught of the commandments of 
thy lord, but thou shalt surely accomplish them, as I have 
commanded thee, and thou shalt not defer to do them. 

And Holofernes went forth from the presence of his 
lord, and called all the governors and the captains and 
officers of the host of Asshur; and he numbered chosen men 
for the battle, as his lord had commanded him, unto a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand, and twelve thousand archers on 
horseback; and he ranged them, as a great multitude is 
ordered for the war. And he took camels and asses and 
mules for their baggage, an exceeding great multitude; and 
sheep and oxen and goats without number for their provis- 
ions; and great store of victual for every man, and exceed- 
ing much gold and silver out of the king’s house. And he 
went forth, he and all his host, on their journey, to go 
before King Nebuchadnezzar, and to cover all the face of 
the earth westward with their chariots and horsemen and 
chosen footmen. And a great company of sundry nations 
went forth with them like locusts, and like the sand of the 
earth; for they could not be numbered by reason of their 
multitude. ; 

And they departed out of Nineveh three days’ journey 
toward the plain of Bectileth, and encamped from Bectileth 
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near the mountain which is at the left hand of the upper 
Cilicia. And he took all his host, his footmen and horsemen, 
chariots, and went away from thence into the hill country, 
and destroyed Put and Lud, and spoiled all the children of 
Rasses, and the children of Ishmael, which were over against 
the wilderness to the south of the land of the Chellians. 
And he went over Euphrates, and through Mesopotamia, 
and brake down all the high cities that were upon the river 
Arbonia, until thou comest to the sea. And he took posses- 
sion of the borders of Cilicia and slew all that resisted him, 
and came unto the borders of Japheth, which were toward 
the south, over against Arabia. And he compassed about 
all the children of Midian, and set on fire their tents, and 
spoiled their sheepeotes. And he went down into the plain 
of Damascus in the days of wheat harvest, and set on fire 
all their fields, and utterly destroyed their flocks, and herds 
and spoiled their cities, and laid their plains waste, and 
smote all their young men with the edge of the sword. 

And the fear and the dread of him fell upon them that 
dwelt on the sea coast, upon them that were in Sidon and 
Tyre, and them that dwelt in Sur and Ocina, and all that 
dwelt in Jemnaan; and they that dwelt in Azotus and 
Ascalon feared him exceedingly. 


Chapter III 


And they sent unto him messengers. with words of peace, 
saying, Behold, we the servants of Nebuchadnezzar the 
ereat king lie before thee: use us as it is pleasing in thy 
sight. Behold, our dwellings, and all our country, and all 
our fields of wheat, and our flocks and herds, and all the 
sheepcotes of our tents, lie before thy face: use them as it. 
may please thee. Behold even our cities and they that 
dwell in them are thy servants: come and deal with them as 
it is good in thine eyes. And the men came to Holofernes, 
and declared unto him according to these words. 

And he came down toward the sea coast, he and his host, 
and set garrisons in the high cities, and took out of them 
chosen men for allies. And they received him, they and 
all the country round about them, with garlands and dances 
and timbrels. And he cast down all their borders, and cut 
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down their groves: and it had been given unto him to de- 
stroy all the gods of the land, that all the nations should 
worship Nebuchadnezzar only, and that all their tongues 
and their tribes should call upon him as god. And he came 
towards Esdraelon nigh unto Dotea, which is over against 
the great ridge of Judea. And he encamped between Geba 
and Scythopolis, and he was there a whole month, that he 
might gather together all the baggage of his host. 


Chapter IV 


And the children of Israel that dwelt in Judea heard all 
that Holofernes the chief captain of Nebuchadnezzar king 
of the Assyrians had done to the nations, and after what 
manner he had spoiled all their temples, and destroyed them 
utterly. And they were exceedingly afraid before him, and 
were troubled for Jerusalem, and for the temple of the 
Lord their God: because they were newly come up from the 
captivity, and all the people of Judwa were lately gathered 
together; and the vessels, and the altar, and the house, 
were sanctified after the profanation. 

And they sent into every coast of Samaria, and to Kone, 
and to Bethhoron, and Belmaim, and Jericho, and to Choba, 
and A‘sora, and to the valley of Salem; and they possessed 
themselves beforehand of all the tops of the high moun- 
tains, and fortified the villages that were in them, and laid 
up vicfual for the provision of war: for their fields were 
newly reaped. And Joakim the high priest, which was in 
those days at Jerusalem, wrote to them that dwelt in Beth- 
ulia, and Betomesthaim, which is over against Esdraelon 
toward the plain that is nigh unto Dothaim, charging them 
to seize upon the ascents of the hill country; because by 
them was the entrance into Judea, and it was easy to stop 
them from approaching, inasmuch as the approach was 
narrow, with space for two men at the most. And the chil- 
dren of Israel did as Joakim the high priest had commanded 
them, and the senate of all the people of Israel, which 
dwelt at Jerusalem. 

And every man of Israel cried to God with great ear- 
nestness, and with great earnestness did they humble their 
souls. They, and their wives, and their babes, and their 
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cattle, and every sojourner and hireling and servant bought 
with their money, put sackcloth upon their loins. And 
every man and woman of Israel, and the little children, and 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, fell before the temple, and 
cast ashes upon their heads, and spread out their sackcloth 
before the Lord; and they put sackcloth about the altar: and 
they cried to the God of Israel earnestly with one consent, 
that he would not give their babes for a prey, and their 
wives for a spoil, and the cities of their inheritance to 
destruction, and the sanctuary to profanation and reproach, 
for the nations to rejoice at. And the Lord heard their 
voice, and looked upon their affliction: and the people con- 
tinued fasting many days in all Judea and Jerusalem before 
the sanctuary of the Lord Almighty. And Joakim the high 
priest, and all the priests that stood before the Lord, and 
they that ministered unto the Lord, had their loins girt 
about with sackcloth, and offered the continual burnt offer- 
ing, and the vows and the free gifts of the people; and they 
had ashes of their mitres: and they cried unto the Lord 
with all their power, that he would look upon all the house 
of Israel for good. 


Chapter V 


And it was told Holofernes, the chief captain of the 
host of Asshur, that the children of Israel had prepared 
for war, and had shut up the passages of the hill country, 
and had fortified all the tops of the high hills, and had laid 
impediments in the plains: and he was exceeding wroth, 
and he called all the princes of Moab, and the captain of 
Ammon, and all the governors of the sea coast, and he 
said unto them, Tell me now, ye sons of Canaan, who is 
this people, that dwelleth in the hill country, and what are 
the cities that they inhabit, and what is the multitude of 
their host, and wherein is their power and their strength, 
and what king is set over them, to be the leader of their 
army: and why have they turned their backs, that they 
should not come and meet me, more than all that dwell in 
the west. 

And Achior, the leader of all the children of Ammon, 
said unto him, 
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Let my lord now hear a word from the mouth of thy ser- 
vant, and I will tell thee the truth concerning this people, 
which dwelleth in this hill country, nigh unto the place 
where thou dwellest: and there shall no le come out of the 
mouth of thy servant. This people are descended of the 
Chaldeans: and they sojourned heretofore in Mesopotamia, 
because they were not minded to follow the gods of their 
fathers, which were in the land of the Chaldeans. And 
they departed from the way of their parents, and wor- 
shipped the God of heaven, the God whom they knew: and 
they cast them out from the face of their gods, and they 
fled into Mesopotamia, and sojourned there many days. And 
their God commanded them to depart from the place where 
they sojourned, and to go into the land of Canaan: and 
they dwelt there, and were increased with gold and silver, 
and with exceeding much cattle. And they went down into 
Egypt, for a famine covered all the land of Canaan: and 
there they sojourned, until they were grown up; and they 
became there a great multitude, so that one could not num- 
ber their nation. And the king of Egypt rose up against 
them, and dealt subtilely with them, and brought them low, 
making them to labour in brick, and made them slaves. And 
they cried unto their God, and he smote all the land of 
Egypt with incurable plagues: and the Egyptians cast them 
out of their sight. And God dried up the Red sea before 
them, and brought them into the way of Sinai, and Kadesh- 
Barnea, and they cast out all that dwelt in the wilderness. 
And they dwelt.in the land of the Amorites, and they de- 
stroyed by their strength all them of Heshbon, and passing 
over Jordan they possessed all the hill country. And they 
east out before them the Canaanite, the Perizzite, the 
Jebusite, and the Shechemite, and all the Girgashites, and 
they dwelt in that country many days. And whilst they 
sinned not before their God, they prospered, because God 
that hateth iniquity was with them. But when they departed 
from the way which he appointed them, they were destroyed 
in many battles very sore, and were led captives into a land 
that was not theirs, and the temple of their God was cast 
to the ground, and their cities were taken by their adversa- 
ries. And now they are returned to their God, and are 
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come up from the dispersion where they were dispersed, 
and have possessed Jerusalem, where their sanctuary is, 
and are seated in the hill country: for it was desolate. And 
now, my lord and master, if there is any error in this people, 
and they sin against their God, we will consider what this 
thing is wherein they stumble, and we will go up and over- 
come them. But if there is no lawlessness in their nation, 
let my lord now pass by, lest their Lord defend them, and 
their God be for them, and we shall be a reproach before 
all the earth. 

And it came to pass, when Achior had finished speaking 
these words, all the people that compassed the tent and 
stood round about it murmured: and the great men of Hol- 
ofernes, and all that dwelt by the sea side, and in Moab, 
spake that he should kill him. For, sad they, we will not 
be afraid of the children of Israel: for, lo, it is a people 
that hath no power nor might to make the battle strong. 
Wherefore now we will go up, and they shall be a prey to 
be devoured of all thine army, lord Holofernes. 


Chapter VI 

And when the tumult of the men that were about the 
council was ceased, Holofernes the chief captain of the 
host of Asshur said unto Achior and to all the children of 
Moab before all the people of the aliens, 

And who art thou, Achior, and the hirelings of Ephraim, 
that thou hast prophesied among us as today, and hast said, 
that we should not make war with the race of Israel, because 
their God will defend them? And who is God but Nebu- 
chadnezzar? He shall send forth his might, and shall destroy 
them from the face of the earth, and their God shall not 
deliver them: but we his servants shall smite them as one 
man; and they shall not sustain the might of our horses. 
For with them we shall burn them up, and their mountains 
shall be drunken with their blood, and their plains shall be 
filled with their dead bodies, and their footsteps shall not 
stand before us, but they shall surely perish, saith king 
Nebuchadnezzar, lord of all the earth: for he said, The 
words that I have spoken shall not be in vain. But thou, 
Achior, hireling of Ammon, which hast spoken these words 
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in the day of thine iniquity, shalt see my face no more from 
this day, until I shall be avenged of the race of those that 
came out of Egypt. And then shall the sword of mine 
army, and the multitude of them that serve me, pass 
through thy sides, and thou shalt fall among their slain, 
when I shall return. And my servants shall bring thee 
back into the hill country, and shall set thee in one of the 
cities of the ascents: and thou shalt not perish, till thou 
be destroyed with them. And if thou hopest in thy heart 
that they shall not be taken, let not thy countenance fall. 
I have spoken it, and none of my words shall fall to the 
ground. 

And Holofernes commanded his servants, that waited 
in his tent, to take Achior, and bring him back to Bethulia, 
and deliver him into the hands of the children of Israel. 
And his servants took him, and brought him out of the camp 
into the plain, and they removed from the midst of the 
plain country into the hill country, and came unto the 
fountains that were under Bethulia. And when the men 
of the city saw them on the top of the hill, they took up 
their weapons, and went out of the city against them to the 
top of the hill: and every man that used a sling kept them 
from coming up, and cast stones against them. And they 
gat them privily under the hill, and bound Achior, and east 
him down, and left him at the foot of the hill, and went 
away unto their lord. But the children of Isreal descended 
from their city, and came upon him, and loosed him, and 
led him away into Bethulia, and presented him to the rulers 
of their city; which were in those days Ozias the son of 
Micah, of the tribe of Simeon, and Chabris the son of 
Gothoniel, and Charmis the son of Melchiel. And they 
called together all the elders of the city; and all their young 
men ran together, and their women, to the assembly; and 
they set Achior in the midst of all their people. And Ozias 
asked him of that which had happened: and he answered 
and declared unto them the words that he had spoken in 
the midst of the princes of the children of Asshur, and all 
the great words that Holofernes had spoken against the 
house of Israel. And the people fell down and worshipped 
God, and cried, saying, O Lord God of heaven, behold their 
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arrogance, and pity the low estate of our race, and look 
upon the face of those that are sanctified unto thee this 
day. And they comforted Achior, and praised him exceed- 
ingly. And Ozias took him out of the assembly into his 
house, and made a feast to the elders; and they called on 
the God of Israel for help all that night. 


Chapter VII 


But the next day Holofernes gave command to all his 
army, and to all his people which were come to be his allies, 
that they should remove their camp toward Bethulia, and 
take aforehand the ascents of the hill country, and make 
war against the children of Israel. And every mighty man 
of them removed that day, and the host of their men of war 
was a hundred and seventy thousand footmen, and twelve 
thousand horsemen, beside the baggage, and the men that 
were afoot among them, an exceeding great multitude. And 
they encamped in the valley near unto Bethulia, by the 
fountain, and they spread themselves in breadth over 
Dothaim even to Belmaim, and in length from Bethulia unto 
Cyamon, which is over against Esdraelon. 

But the children of Israel, when they saw the multitude 
of them, were troubled exceedingly, and said every one to 
his neighbor, Now shall these men lick up the face of all 
the earth; and neither the high mountains, nor the valleys, 
ncr the hills, shall be able to bear their weight. And every 
man took up his weapons of war, and when they had kindled 
fires upon their towers, they remained and watched all 
night. 

But on the second day Holofernes led out all his horse 
in the sight of the children of Israel which were in Bethulia, 
and viewed the ascents to their city, and searched out the 
fountains of the waters, and seized upon them, and set 
garrisons of men of war over them, and himself departed 
to his people. 

And there came unto him all the rulers of the children 
of Esau, and all the leaders of the people of Moab, and 
the captains of the sea coast, and said, 

Let our lord now hear a word, that there be not an 
overthrow in thy host. For this people of the children of 
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Israel do not trust in their spears, but in the height of the 
mountains wherein they dwell, for it is not easy to come 
up to the tops of their mountains. And now, my lord, fight 
not against them as men fight who join battle, and there 
shall not so much as one man of thy people perish. Kemain 
in thy camp, and keep safe every man of thy host, and let 
thy servant get possession of the fountain of water, which 
issueth forth of the foot of the mountain: because all the 
_ inhabitants of Bethulia have their water thence; and thirst 
shall kill them, and they shall give up their city: and we 
and our people will go up to the tops of the mountains 
that are near, and will encamp upon them, to watch that 
not one man go out of the city. And they shall be consumed 
with famine, they and their wives and their children, and 
before the sword come against them they shall be laid low 
in the streets where they dwell. And thou shalt render them 
an evil reward; because they rebelled, and met not thy face 
in peace. 

And their words were pleasing in the sight of Holofernes 
and in the sight of all his servants; and he appointed to do 
as they had spoken. And the army of the children of 
Ammon removed, and with them five thousand of the chil- 
dren of Asshur, and they encamped in the valley, and seized 
upon the waters and the fountains of the waters of the 
children of Israel. And the children of Esau went up with 
the children of Ammon, and encamped in the hill country 
over against Dothaim: and they sent some of them toward 
the south, and toward the east, over against Ekrebel, which 
is near unto Chusi, that is upon the brook Mochmur; and 
the rest of the army of the Assyrians encamped in the 
plain, and covered all the face of the land; and their tents 
and baggage were pitched upon it in a great crowd, and 
they were an exceeding great multitude. And the children 
of Israel cried unto the Lord their God, for their spirit 
fainted; for all their enemies had compassed them round 
about, and there was no way to escape out from among 
them. And all the army of Asshur remained about them, 
their footmen and their chariots and their horsemen, four 
and thirty days: and all their vessels of water failed all the 
inhabitants of Bethulia. And the cisterns were emptied, 
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and they had not water to drink their fill for one day: for 
they gave them drink by measure. And their young chil- 
dren were out of heart, and the women and the young 
men fainted for thirst, and they fell down in the streets of 
the city, and in the passages of the gates, and there was no 
longer any strength in them. And all the people were 
gathered together against Ozias, and against the rulers of 
the city, the young men and the women and the children, 
and they cried with a loud voice, and said before all the 
elders, 

God be judge between you and us: because ye have 
done us great wrong, in that ye have not spoken words of 
peace with the children of Asshur. And now we have no 
helper: but God hath sold us into their hands, that we 
should be laid low before them with thirst and great destruc- 
tion. And now eall them unto you, and deliver up the 
whole city for a prey to the people of Holofernes, and to 
all his host. For it is better for us to be made a spoil unto 
them: for we shall be servants, and our souls shall live, 
and we shall not see the death of our babes before our eyes, 
and our wives and our children fainting in death. We take 
to witness against you the heaven and the earth, and our 
God and the Lord of our fathers, which punisheth us ac- 
cording to our sins and the sins of our fathers, that he do 
not according as we have said this day. 

And there was great weeping of all with one consent in 
the midst of the assembly; and they cried unto the Lord 
God with a loud voice. And Ozias said to them, Brethren, 
be of good courage, let us yet endure five days, in the 
which space the Lord our God shall turn his merey toward 
us; for he will not forsake us utterly. But if these days 
pass, and there come no help unto us, I will do according 
to your words. And he dispersed the people, every man 
to his own camp; and they went away unto the walls and 
towers of their city; and he sent the women and children 
into their houses: and they were brought very low in the 
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And in those days Judith heard thereof, the daughter 


of Merari, the son of Ox, the son of Joseph, the son of 
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Oziel, the son of Elkiah, the son of Ananias, the son of 
Gideon, the son of Raphaim, the son of Ahitub, the son 
of Elihu, the son of Eliab, the son of Nathanael, the son of 
Salamiel, the son of Salasadai, the son of Israel. And her 
husband was Manasses, of her tribe and of her family, and 
he died in the days of barley harvest. For he stood over 
them that bound sheaves in the field, and the heat came upon 
his head, and he fell on his bed, and died in his city Bethu- 
lia: and they buried him with his fathers in the field which 
is between Dothaim and Balamon. And Judith was a widow 
in her house three years and four months. And she made 
her a tent upon the roof of her house, and put on sackcloth 
upon her loins; and the garments of her widowhood were 
upon her. And she fasted all the days of her widowhood 
save the eves of the sabbaths, and the sabbaths, and the eves 
of the new moons, and the new moons, and the feasts and 
joyful days of the house of Israel. And she was of a 
goodly countenance, and exceeding beautiful to behold: and 
her husband Manasses had left her gold, and silver, and 
menservants, and maidservants, and cattle, and lands; and 
she remained upon them. And there was none that gave 
her an evil word; for she feared God exceedingly. 

And she heard the evil words of the people against the 
governor, because they fainted for lack of water; and 
Judith heard all the words that Ozias spake unto them, 
how he sware to them that he would deliver the city unto 
the Assyrians after five days. And she sent her maid, that 
was over all things that she had, to call Ozias and Chabris 
and Charmis, the elders of her city. And they came unto 
her, and she said unto them, 

Hear me now, O ye rulers of the inhabitants of Bethulia: 
for your word that ye have spoken before the people this 
day is not right, and ye have set the oath which ye have 
pronounced between God and you, and have promised to 
deliver the city to our enemies, unless within these days the 
Lord turn to help you. And now who are ye that have 
tempted God this day, and stand instead of God among the 
children of men? And now try the Lord Almighty, and ye 
shall never know anything. For ye shall not find the depth 
of the heart of man, and ye shall not perceive the things 
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that he thinketh: and how shall ye search out God, which 
hath made all these things, and know his mind, and com- 
prehend his purpose? Nay, my brethren, provoke not the 
Lord our God to anger. For if he be not minded to help 
us within these five days, he hath power to defend us in 
such time as he will, or to destroy us before the face of our 
enemies. But do not ye pledge the counsels of the Lord our 
God: for God is not as man, that he should be threatened; 
neither as the son of man, that he should be turned by 
intreaty. Wherefore let us wait for the salvation that 
cometh from him, and call upon him to help us, and he will 
hear our voice, if it please him. For there arose none in 
our age, neither is there any of us today, tribe, or kindred, 
or family, or city, which worship gods made with hands, 
as it was in the former days; for the which cause our fathers 
were given to the sword, and for a spoil, and fell with a 
ereat fall before our enemies. But we know none other 
god beside him, wherefore we hope that he will not despise 
us, nor any of our race. For if we be taken so, all Judea 
shall sit upon the ground, and our sanctuary shall be 
spoiled; and of our blood shall he require the profanation 
thereof. And the slaughter of our brethren, and the cap- 
tivity of the land, and the desolation of our inheritance, 
shall he turn upon our heads among the Gentiles, whereso- 
ever we shall be in bondage; and we shall be an offence and 
a reproach before them that take us for a possession. For 
our bondage shall not be ordered to favour: but the Lord 
our God shall turn it to dishonour. And now, brethren, let us 
show an example to our brethren, because their soul hangeth 
upon us, and the sanctuary and the house and the altar 
rest upon us. Besides all this let us give thanks to the 
Lord our God, which trieth us, even as he did our fathers 
also. Remember all the things which he did to Abraham, and 
all the things in which he tried Isaac, and all the things 
which happened to Jacob in Mesopotamia of Syria, when 
he kept the sheep of Laban his mother’s brother. For he 
hath not tried us in the fire, as he did them, to search out 
their hearts, neither hath he taken vengeance on us; but 
the Lord doth scourge them that come near unto him, to 
admonish them. 
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And Ozias said to her, All that thou hast spoken hast 
thou spoken with a good heart, and there is none that shall 
gainsay thy words. For this is not the first day wherein thy 
wisdom is manfested; but from the beginning of thy days 
all the people have known thine understanding, because 
the disposition of thy heart is good. But the people were 
exceeding thirsty, and compelled us to do as we spake to 
them, and to bring an oath upon ourselves, which we will 
not break. And now pray thou for us, because thou art 
a godly woman, and the Lord shall send us rain to fill our 
cisterns, and we shall faint no more. And Judith said 
unto them, Hear me, and I will do a thing which shall go 
down to all generations among the children of our race. 
Ye shall stand at the gate this night, and I will go forth 
with my maid: and, within the days after which ye said that 
ye would deliver the city to our enemies, the Lord shall 
visit Israel by my hand. But ye shall not inquire of mine 
act: for I will not declare it unto you, till the things be 
finished that I do. And Ozias and the rulers said unto her, 
Go in peace, and the Lord God be before thee, to take 
vengeance on our enemies. And they returned from the 
tent, and went to their stations. 


Chapter IX 


But Judith fell upon her face, and put ashes upon her 
head and uncovered the sackcloth wherewith she was 
clothed; and the incense of that evening was now being 
offered at Jerusalem in the house of God, and Judith cried 
unto the Lord with a loud voice, and said, 

O Lord God of my father Simeon, into whose hand thou 
gavest a sword to take vengeance of the strangers, who 
loosened the girdle of a virgin to defile her, and uncovered 
the thigh to her shame, and profaned the womb to her re- 
proach; for thou saidst, It shall not be so; and they did so: 
wherefore thou gavest their rulers to be slain, and their 
bed, which was ashamed for her that was deceived, to be 
dyed in blood, and smotest the servants with their lords 
and the lords upon their thrones; and gavest their wives for 
a prey, and their daughters to be captives, and all their 
spoils to be divided among thy dear children; which were 
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moved with zeal for thee, and abhorred the pollution of 
their blood, and called upon thee ‘for aid: O God, O my 
God, hear me also that am a widow. For thou wroughtest 
the things that were before those things, and those things, 
and such as ensued after; and thou didst devise the things 
which are now, and the things which are to come: and 
the things which thou didst devise came to pass; yea, the 
things which thou didst determine stood before thee, and 
said, Lo, we are here: for all thy ways are prepared, and 
thy judgment is with foreknowledge. For, behold, the 
Assyrians are multiplied in their power; they are exalted 
with horse and rider; they have gloried in the strength of 
their footmen; they have trusted in shield and spear and 
bow and sling; and they know not that thou art the Lord 
that breaketh the battles; the Lord is thy name. Dash 
thou down their strength in thy power, and bring down 
their force in thy wrath: for they have purposed to profane 
thy sanctuary, and to defile the tabernacle where thy glori- 
ous name resteth, and to cast down with the sword the horn 
of thine altar. Look upon their pride and send thy wrath 
upon their heads: give into my hand, which am a widow, 
the might that I have conceived. Smite by the deceit of my 
lips the servant with the prince, and the prince with his 
servant: break down their stateliness by the hand of a 
woman. For thy power standeth not in multitude, nor 
thy might in strong men: but thou art a God of the 
afflicted, thou art a helper of the oppressed, an upholder 
of the weak, a protector of the forlorn, a savior of them 
that are without hope. Yea, yea, God of my father, and 
God of the inheritance of Israel, Lord of the heavens and of 
the earth, Creator of the waters, King of every creature, 
hear thou my prayer: and make my speech and deceit to be 
their wound and stripe, who have purposed hard things 
against thy covenant, and thy hallowed house, and the 
top of Sion, and the house of the possession of thy chil- 
dren. And make every nation and tribe of thine to know 
that thou art God, the God of all power and might, and 
that there is none other that protecteth the race of Israel 
but thou. 
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Chapter X 


And it came to pass, when she had ceased to cry unto 
the God of Israel, and had made an end of all these words, 
that she rose up where she had fallen down, and called her 
maid, and went down into the house, in the which she was 
wont to abide on the sabbath days and on her feast days,and 
pulled off the sackcloth which she had put on, and put off the 
garments of her widowhood, and washed her body all over 
with water, and anointed herself with rich ointment, and 
braided the hair of her head, and put a tire upon it, and 
put on her garments of gladness, wherewith she was wont 
to be clad in the days of the life of Manasses, her husband. 
And she took sandals for her feet, and put her chains about 
her, and her bracelets, and her rings, and her earrings, 
and all her ornaments, and decked herself bravely, to be- 
guile the eyes of all men that should see her. And she gave 
her maid a leathern bottle of wine, and a cruse of oil, and 
filled a bag with parched corn and lumps of figs and fine 
bread; and she packed all her vessels together, and laid 
them upon her. 

And they went forth to the gate of the city of Bethulia, 
and found standing thereby Ozias, and the elders of the 
city, Chabris and Charmis. But when they saw her, that 
her countenance was altered, and her apparel was changed, 
they wondered at her beauty very exceedingly, and said 
unto her, The God of our fathers give thee favour, and 
accomplish thy purposes to the glory of the children of 
Israel, and to the exaltation of Jerusalem. And she wor- 
shipped God, and said unto them, Command that they open 
unto me the gate of the city, and I will go forth to accom- 
plish the things whereof ye spake with me. And they com- 
manded the young men to open unto her, as she had spoken; 
and they did so. 

And Judith went out, she, and her handmaid with her; 
and the men of the city looked after her, until she had 
passed the valley, and they could see her no more. And 
they went straight onward in the valley: and the watch of 
the Assyrians met her; and they took her, and asked her, Of 
what people art thou? and whence comest thou? and 
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whither goest thou? And she said, I am a daughter of the 
Hebrews, and I flee away from their presence; because 
they are about to be given you to be consumed: and I am 
coming into the presence of Holofernes the chief captain of 
your host, to declare words of truth; and I will shew before 
him a way, whereby he shall go, and win all the hill country, 
and there shall not be lacking of his men one person, nor 
one life. Now when the men heard her words, and consid- 
ered her countenance, the beauty thereof was exceeding 
marvellous in their eyes, and they said unto her, Thou hast 
saved thy life, in that thou hast hasted to come down to 
the presence of our lord: and now come to his tent, and 
some of us shall conduct thee, until they shall deliver thee 
into his hands. But when thou standest before him, be not 
afraid in thine heart, but declare unto him according to 
thy words; and he shall entreat thee well. And they chose 
out of them a hundred men, and appointed them to accom- 
pany her and her maid; and they brought them to the tent 
of Holofernes. 

And there was a concourse throughout all the camp, for 
her coming was noised among the tents; and they came and 
compassed her about, as she stood without the tent of Holo- 
fernes, until they told him of her. And they marvelled at 
her beauty, and marvelled at the children of Israel because 
of her, and each one said to his neighbor, Who shall despise 
this people, that have among them such women? for it is 
not good that one man of them be left, seeing that, if they 
are let go, they shall be able to deceive the whole earth. And 
they that lay near Holofernes, and all his servants, went 
forth and brought her into the tent. And Holofernes was 
resting upon his bed under the canopy, which was woven 
with purple and gold and emeralds and precious stones. 
And they told him of her; and he came forth into the space 
before his tent, with silver lamps going before him. But 
when Judith was come before him and his servants, they all 
marvelled at the beauty of her countenance; and she fell 
down upon her face, and did reverence unto him; and his 
servants raised her up, 
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Chapter XI 


And Holofernes said unto her, Woman, be of good com- 
fort, fear not in thy heart: for I never hurt any that hath 
chosen to serve Nebuchadnezzar, the king of all the earth. 
And now, if thy people that dwelleth in the hill country 
had not set light by me, I would not have lifted up my spear 
against them: but they have done these things to them- 
selves. And now tell me wherefore thou didst flee from 
them, and camest unto us: for thou art come to save 
thyself, be of good comfort, thou shalt live this night, and 
hereafter: for there is none that shall wrong thee, but all 
shall entreat thee well, as is done unto the servants of King 
Nebuchadnezzar my lord. And Judith said unto him, 

Receive the words of thy servant, and let thy handmaid 
speak in thy presence, and I will declare no lie unto my lord 
this night. And if thou shalt follow the words of thy hand- 
maid, God shall bring the thing to pass perfectly with thee; 
and my lord shall not fail of his purposes. As Nebuchad- 
nezzar king of all the earth liveth, and as his power liveth, 
who hath sent thee for the preservation of every living 
thing, not only do men serve him by thee, but also the 
beasts of the field and the cattle and the birds of the heaven 
shall live through thy strength, in the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar and of all his house. For we have heard of thy 
wisdom and the subtle devices of thy soul, and it hath been 
reported in all the earth, that thou only art brave in all the 
kingdom, and mighty in knowledge, and wonderful in feats 
of war. And now as concerning the matter, which Achior 
did speak in thy council, we have heard his words; for the 
men of Bethulia saved him, and he declared unto them all 
that he had spoken before thee. Wherefore, O lord and 
master, neglect not his word; but lay it up in thy heart, for 
it is true: for our race shall not be punished, neither shall 
the sword prevail against them, except they sin against 
their God. And now, that my lord be not defeated and 
frustrate of his purpose, and that death may fall upon 
them, their sin hath overtaken them, wherewith they shall 
provoke their God to anger, whensoever they shall do 
wickedness. Since their victuals failed them, and all their 
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water was scant, they took counsel to lay hands upon their 
cattle, and determined to consume ‘all those things which 
God charged them by his laws that they should not eat: and 
they are resolved to spend the firstfruits of the corn, and the 
tenths of the wine and the oil, which they had sanctified, and 
reserved for the priests that stand before the face of our 
God in Jerusalem; the which things it is not fitting for 
any of the people so much as to touch with their hands. 
And they have sent some to Jerusalem, because they also 
that dwelt there have done this thing, to bring them a 
licence from the senate. And it shall be, when one shall 
bring them word, and they shall do it, they shall be given 
thee to be destroyed the same day. Wherefore I thy serv- 
ant, knowing all this, fled away from their presence; and 
God sent me to work things with thee, whereat all the 
earth shall be astonished, even as many as shall hear it. 
For thy servant is religious, and serveth the God of heaven 
day and night; and now, my lord, I will abide with thee, 
and thy servant will go forth by night into the valley, and 
I will pray unto God, and he shall tell me when they have 
committed their sins: and I will come and shew it also unto 
thee; and thou shalt go forth with all thy host, and there 
shall be none of them that shall resist thee. And I will 
lead thee through the midst of Judea, until thou comest 
over against Jerusalem, and I will set thy seat in the midst 
thereof; and thou shalt drive them as sheep that have no 
shepherd, and a dog shall not so much as open his mouth 
before thee: for these things were told me according to my 
foreknowledge, and were declared unto me, and I was sent 
to tell thee. 

And her words were pleasing in the sight of Holofernes 
and of all his servants; and they marvelled at her wisdom, 
and said, There is not such a woman from one end of the 
earth to the other, for beauty of face, and wisdom of words. 
And Holofernes said unto her, God did well to send thee 
before the people, that might should be in our hands, and 
destruction among them that lightly regarded my lord. 
And now thou art beautiful in thy countenance, and witty 
in thy words: for if thou shalt do as thou hast spoken, thy 
God shall be my God, and thou shalt dwell in the house of 
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king Nebuchadnezzar, and shalt be renowned through the 
whole earth. 


Chapter XII 


- And he commanded to bring her in where his silver ves- 
sels were set, and bade that they should prepare for her 
of his own meats, and that she should drink of his own wine. 
And Judith said, I will not eat therof, lest there be an oc- 
casion of stumbling: but provision shall be made for me 
of the things that are come with me. And Holofernes said 
unto her, But if the things that be with thee should fail, 
whence shall we be able to give thee the like? for there is 
. none of thy race with us. And Judith said unto him, As 
thy soul liveth, my lord, thy servant shall not spend those 
things that be with me, until the Lord work by my hand the 
thing's that he hath determined. And the servants of Holo- 
fernes brought her into the tent, and she slept till midnight, 
and she rose up toward the morning watch, and sent to 
Holofernes, saying, Let my lord now command that they 
suffer thy servant to go forth unto prayer. And Holofernes 
commanded his guards that they should not stay her: and 
she abode in the camp three days, and went out every night 
into the valley of Bethulia, and washed herself at the foun- 
tain of water in the camp. And when she came up, she 
besought the the Lord God of Israel to direct her way to 
the raising up of the children of his people. And she came 
in clean, and remained in the tent, until she took her meat 
toward evening. 

And it came to pass on the fourth day, Holofernes made 
a feast to his own servants only, and called none of the 
officers to the banquet. And he said to Bagoas the eunuch, 
who had charge over all that he had, Go now, and persuade 
this Hebrew woman which is with thee, that she come unto 
us, and eat and drink with us. For, lo, it is a shame for 
our person, if we shall let such a woman go,-not having had 
her company, for if we draw her not unto us, she shall 
laugh us to scorn. And Bagoas went from the presence of 
Holofernes, and came in to her, and said, Let not this fair 
damsel fear to come to my lord, and to be honoured in his 
presence, and to drink wine and be merry with us, and to 
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be made this day as one of the daughters of the children of 
Asshur, which wait in the house of Nebuchadnezzar. And 
Judith said unto him, And who am I, that I should gainsay 
my lord? for whatsoever shall be pleasing in his eyes I will 
do speedily, and this shall be my joy unto the day of my 
death. And she arose, and decked herself with her apparel 
and all her woman’s attire; and her servant went and laid 
fleeces on the ground for her over against Holofernes, 
which she had received of Bagoas for her daily use, that 
she might sit and eat upon them. And Judith came inggnd 
sat down, and Holofernes’ heart was ravished with her, 
and his soul was moved, and he desired her company: and 


he was watching for a time to deceive her, from the day . °,: 


that he had seen her. And Holofernes said unto her, Drink 
now, and be merry with us. And Judith said, I will drink 
now, my lord, because my life is magnified in me this day 
more than all the days since I was born. And she took and 
ate and drank before him what her servant had prepared. 
And Holofernes took great delight in her, and drank ex- . 
ceeding much wine, more than he had drunk at any time in 
one day since he was born. 


Chapter XIII 


But when the evening was come, his servants made haste . 
to depart, and Bagoas shut the tent without, and dismissed 
them that waited from the presence of his lord; and they 
went away to their beds: for they were all weary, becatse 
the feast had been long. But Judith was left alone in the 
tent, and Holofernes lying along upon his bed: for he was 
overflown with wine. And Judith had said to her servant 
that she should stand without her bedchamber, and wait for 
her coming forth, as she did daily: for she said she would 
go forth to her prayer; and she spake to Bagoas according 
to the same words. And all went away from her presence, 

-and none was left in the bedchamber, neither small nor 
great. And Judith, standing by his bed, said in her heart, 
O Lord God of all power, look in this hour upon the works 
of my hands for the exaltation of Jerusalem. For now is 
the time to help thine inheritance, and to do the thing that 
I have purposed to the destruction of the enemies which 
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are risen up against us. And she came to the rail of the bed, 


* which was at Holofernes’ head, and took down his scimiter 


from thence; and she drew near unto the bed, and took 
hold of the hair of his head, and said, Strengthen me, O 
Lord God of Israel, this day. And she smote twice upon his 
neck with all her might, and took away his head from him, 
and tumbled his body down from the bed, and took down 
the canopy from the pillars; and after a little while she 
went forth, and gave Holofernes’ head to her maid; and 
she put it in her bag of victuals: and they twain went forth 
together unto prayer, according to their custom; and they 
passed through the camp, and compassed that valley, and 
went up to the mountain of Bethulia, and came to the gates 
thereof. 

And Judith said afar off to the watchmen at the gates, 
Open, open now the gate: God is with us, even our God, 
to shew his power yet in Israel, and his might against the 
enemy, as he hath done even this day. And it came to pass, 
when the men of her city heard her voice, they made haste 
to go down to the gate of their city, and they called together 
the elders of the city. And they ran all together, both small 
and great, for it was strange unto them that she was come: 
and they opened the gate, and received them, making a fire 
to give light, and compassed them round about. And she 
said to them with a loud voice, Praise God, praise him: 
praise God, who hath not taken away his merey from the 
house of Israel, but hath destroyed our enemies by my hand 
this night. And she took forth the head out of the bag, and 
shewed it, and said unto them, Behold, the head of Holo- 
fernes, the chief captain of the host of Asshur, and behold, 
the canopy, wherein he did lie in his drunkenness: and the 
Lord smote him by the hand of a woman. And as the Lord 
liveth, who preserved me in my way that I went, my coun- 
tenance deceived him to his destruction, and he did not 
commit sin with me, to defile and shame me. And all the 
people were exceedingly amazed, and bowed themselves, 
and worshiped God, and said with one accord, Blessed art 
thou, O our God, which hast this day brought to nought the 
enemies of thy people. And Ozias said unto her, Blessed 
art thou, daughter, in the sight of the most High God, above 
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all the women upon the earth; and blessed is the Lord God, 
who created the heavens and the earth, who directed thee 
to the smiting of the head of the prince of our enemies. 
For thy hope shall not depart from the heart of men that 
remember the strength of God for ever. And Goa turn these 
things to thee for a perpetual praise, to visit thee with good 
things, because thou didst not spare thy life by reason of 
the affliction of our race, but didst avenge our fall, walking 
a straight way before our God. And all the people said, So 
be it, so be it. 


Chapter XIV 


And Judith said unto them, hear me now, my brethren, 
and take this head, and hang it upon the battlement of your 
wall. And it shall be, so soon as the morning shall appear, 
and the sun shall come forth upon the earth, ye shall take 
up every one his weapons of war, and go forth every valiant 
man of you out of the city, and ye shall set a captain over 
them, as though ye would go down to the plain toward the 
watch of the children of Asshur; and ye shall not go down. 
And these shall take up their panoplies, and shall go into 
their camp, and rouse up the captains of the host of Asshur, 
and they shall run together to the tent of Holofernes, and 
they shall not find him: and fear shall fall upon them, and 
they shall flee before your face. And ye, and all that inhabit 
every coast of Isrzl, shall pursue them, and overthrow them 
as they go. But before ye do these things, call me Achior 
the Ammonite, that he may see and know him that despised 
the house of Isrel, and that sent him to us, as it were to 
death. 

And they called Achior out of the house of Ozias; but 
when he came, and saw the head of Holofernes in a man’s 
hand’ in the assembly of the people, he fell upon his face, 
and his spirit failed. But when they had recovered him, he 
fell at Judith’s feet, and did reverence unto her, and said, 
Blessed art thou in every tent of Judah, and in every nation, 
which hearing thy name shall be troubled. And now tell me 
all the things that thou hast done in these days. And Judith 
declared unto him in the midst of the people all the things 
that she had done, from the day that she went forth until 
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the time that she spake unto them. But when she left off 
speaking, the people shouted with a loud voice, and made 
a joyful noise in their city. But when Achior saw all the 
things that the God of Israel had done, he believed in God 
exceedingly, and circumcised the flesh of his foreskin, and 
was joined unto the house of Israel, unto this day. 

But as soon as the morning arose, they hanged the head 
of Holofernes upon the wall, and every man took up his 
weapons, and they went forth by bands unto the ascents of 
the mountain. But when the children of Asshur saw them, 
they sent hither and thither to their leaders; but they went 
to their captains and tribunes, and to every one of their 
rulers. And they came to Holofernes’ tent, and said to him 
that was over all that he had, Waken now our lord: For 
the slaves have been bold to come down against us to battle, 
that they may be utterly destroyed. And Bagoas went in, 
and knocked at the outer door of the tent; for he supposed 
that he was sleeping with Judith. But when none hearkened 
to him, he opened it, and went into the bedchamber, and 
found him cast upon the threshold dead, and his head had 
been taken from him. And he cried with a loud voice, with 
weeping and groaning and a mighty ery, and rent his gar- 
ments. And he entered into the tent where Judith lodged: 
and he found her not, and he leaped out to the people, and 
cried aloud, The slaves have dealt treacherously: one 
woman of the Hebrews hath brought shame upon the house 
of King Nebuchadnezzar; for, behold, Holofernes lieth upon 
the ground, and his head is not on him. But when the rulers 
of the host of Asshur heard the words, they rent their coats, 
and their soul was troubled exceedingly, and there was a 
cry and an exceeding great noise in the midst of the camp. 

Chapter XV 

And when they that were in the tents heard, they were 
amazed at the thing that was come to pass. And trembling 
and fear fell upon them, and no man durst abide any more 
in the sight of his neighbor, but rushing out with one accord, 
they fled into every way of the plain and of the hill country. 
And they that had encamped in the hill country round about 
Bethulia fled away. And then the children of Israel, every 
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one that was a warrior among them, rushed out upon them. 
And Ozias sent to Betomasthaim, and Bebai, and Chobai,and 
Chola, and to every coast of Israel, such as should tell con- 
cerning the things that had been accomplished, and that all 
should rush forth upon their enemies to destroy them. But 
when the children of Israel heard, they all fell upon them 
with one accord, and smote them unto Chobai: yea, and in 
like manner also they of Jerusalem and of all the hill coun- 
try came (for men had told them what things were come 
to pass in the camp of their enemies), and they that were 
in Gilead and in Galilee fell upon their flank with a great 
slaughter, until they were past Damascus and the borders 
thereof. But the residue, that dwelt at Bethulia, fell upon 
the camp of Asshur, and spoiled them, and were enriched 
exceedingly. But the children of Israel returned from the 
slaughter, and gat possession of that which remained; and 
the villages and the cities, that were in the hill country and 
in the plain country, took many spoils: for there was an 
exceeding great store. 

And Joakim the high priest, and the senate of the chil- 
dren of Israel that dwelt in Jerusalem, came to behold the 
good things which the Lord had shewed to Israel, and to 
see Judith, and to salute her. But when they came unto her,. 
they all blessed her with one accord, and said unto her, 
Thou art the exaltation of Jerusalem, thou art the great 
glory of Israel, thou art the great rejoicing of our race: 
thou hast done all these things by thy hand: thou hast done 
with Israel the things that are good, and God is pleased 
therewith; blessed be thou with the Almighty Lord for ever- 
more. And all the people said, So be it. And the people 
spoiled the camp for the space of thirty days: and they 
gave unto Judith Holofernes’ tent, and all his silver cups, 
and his beds, and his vessels, and all his furniture: and she 
took them, and placed them on her mule, and made ready 
her wagons, and heaped them thereon. 

And all the women of Israel ran together to see her; 
and they blessed her, and made a dance among them for 
her; and she took branches in her hand, and gave to the 
women that were with her. And they made themselves gar- 
lands of olive, she and they that were with her, and she went 
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before all the people in the dance, leading all the women: 
and all the men of Israel followed in their armour with gar- 
lands, and with songs in their mouths. 


Chapter XVI 


And Judith began to sing this thanksgiving in all Israel, 
and all the people sang with loud voices this song of praise. 
And Judith said, 


Begin unto my God with timbrels, 

Sing unto my Lord with cymbals: 

Tune unto him psalm and praise: 

Exalt him, and call upon his name. 

For the Lord is the God that breaketh the battles: 

For in his armies in the midst of the people 

He delivered me out of the hand of them that persecuted me. 

Asshur came out of the mountains from the north, 

He came with ten thousands of his host, 

The multitude whereof stopped the torrents, 

And their horsemen covered the hills. 

He said that he would burn up my borders, 

And kill my young men with the sword, 

And throw my sucking children to the ground, 

And give mine infants for a prey, 

And make my virgins a spoil. 

The Almighty Lord brought them to nought by the hand of a 
woman. 

For their mighty one did not fall by young men, 

Neither did sons of the Titans smite him, 

Nor did high giants set upon him: 

But Judith the daughter of Merari made him weak with the beauty 
of her countenance. 

For she put off the apparel of her widowhood 

For the exaltation of those that were distressed in Israel, 

She anointed her face with ointment, 

And bound her hair in a tire, 

And took a linen garment to deceive him. 

Her sandal ravished his eye, 

And her beauty took his soul prisoner : 

The scimitar passed through his neck. 

The Persians quaked at her daring, 

And the Medes were daunted at her boldness. 

Then my lowly ones shouted aloud, 
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And my weak ones were terrified and crouched for fear: 

They lifted up their voice, and they were turned to flight. 

The sons of damsels pierced them through, 

And wounded them as runagates’ children ; 

They perished by the battle of my Lord. 

I will sing unto my God a new song: 

O Lord, thou art great and glorious, 

Marvellous in strength, invincible. 

Let all thy creation serve thee: 

For thou spakest, and they were made, 

Thou didst send forth thy spirit, and it builded them, 

And there is none that shall resist thy voice. 

For the mountains shall be moved from their foundations with 
the waters, 

And the rocks shall melt as wax at thy presence: 

But thou are yet merciful to them that fear thee. 

For all sacrifice is little for a sweet savour, 

And all the fat is very little for a whole burnt offering to thee: 

But he that feareth the Lord is great continually. 

Woe to the nations that rise up against my race: 

The Lord Almighty will take vengeance of them in the day of 
judgment, 

To put fire and worms in their flesh; 

And they shall weep and feel their pain for ever. 


Now when they came to Jerusalem, they worshipped 
God; and when the people were purified, they offered their 
whole burnt offerings, and their freewill offerings, and their 
gifts. And Judith dedicated all the stuff of Holoferftes, 
which the people had given her, and gave the canopy, which 
she had taken for herself out of his bedchamber, for a gift 
unto the Lord. And the people continued feasting in Jeru- 
salem before the sanctuary for the space of three months, 
and Judith remained with them. But after these days every 
one departed to his own inheritance, and Judith went away 
to Bethulia, and remained in her own possession, and was 
honourable in her time in all the land. And many desired 
her, and no man knew her all the days of her life, from the 
day that Manasses her husband died and was gathered to 
his people. And she increased in greatness exceedingly ; 
and she waxed old in her husband’s house, unto a hundred 


and five years, and let her maid go free: and she died in 
TXVIII-8 
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Bethulia; and they buried her in the cave of her husband 
Manasses. And the house of Israel mourned for her seven 
days: and she distributed her goods before she died to all 
them that were nearest of kin to Manasses her husband, 
and to them that were nearest of her own kindred. And 
there was none that made the children of Israel any more 
afraid in the days of Judith, nor a long time after her 
death. 
—From the Apocrypha. 
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JUDITH As A NARRATIVE PorM 


The dramatic force of this old Hebrew romance laid hold 
of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, who wrote when poets often 
sought their themes in distant lands and ages. He devel- 
oped it into a long narrative poem and later recast it as a 
drama. Comparison of the two treatments is likely to 
persuade the reader that in the second redaction he did 
little more than change the form. The very language of 
the earlier work is largely retained. 

Aldrich realized fully the repugnance of the average 
person today to any form of deceit, even if perpetrated 
upon an enemy. Primitive people had no such standard. 
Just as children fail to take into account the result of their 
acts and lack the experience to weigh them ethically, so, 
in the early world, the mature mind did not judge conduct 
as we do today. Any means, foul or fair, was considered 
justifiable in overcoming a foe. To be sure, when we com- 
pare our wholesale methods of destruction with those of 
antiquity, the feats of early armies seem puny enough. 
Nevertheless, in times of peace and sanity, we shrink from 
taking advantage of another under the guise of friendli- 
ness, even if he be a foe. : 

The exploits of Judith in the tent of Holofernes bring 
to mind the deed of Jael, related in the Book of Judges, one 
oi the oldest fragments of Old Testament lore. When 
Sisera, leader of the Canaanites, was making war on the 
Hebrews, a severe storm caused the rivers to rise rapidly 
and rendered his chariots useless and burdensome. Over- 
come by the elements, rather than the Israelites who had 
responded to the call of Deborah, he was forced to flee 
for his life. In an isolated region he came upon the tent 
of Jael, wife of Heber, and besought her to permit him to 
rest. When he asked for food, she gave it abundantly: 
‘she gave him milk in a lordly dish.’? She gave him the 
assurance of safety and he tarried for much needed sleep. 
Then she took a tent-peg and drove it through his temple 
as he slept the sleep of the exhausted. 

Understanding the qualms of the modern reader to 
tactics of this kind, Aldrich portrays Judith as equally 
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sensitive to treachery. He prepares us for her act by show-, 
ing the struggle through which she passed when pity for 
this great commander, docile as a child under the spell of 
her tenderness, almost overcame her will. 


‘« “CQ save me, Lord, from this dark cruel prince, 

And from mine own self save me; for this man, 

A worshipper of fire and senseless stone, 

Slayer of babies upon the mother’s breast, 

He, even he, hath by some conjurer’s trick, 

Or by his heathen beauty, in me stirred 

Such pity as stays anger’s lifted hand. 

O let not my hand falter, in Thy name!... 
This for thee, 

My city, Bethula, this for thee!’ ”’ 


And again: 


Like some Chaldean god 
Thrown from its fane, he lay there at her feet. 
O broken sword of proof! O prince betrayed! 
Her he had trusted, he who trusted none. 
The sharp thought pierced her, and her breast was torn, 
And half she longed to bid her purpose die, 
To stay, to weep, to kneel down at his side 
And let her long hair trail upon his face.’’ 


This realization of the wrong she was impelled to inflict 
upon one individual as weighed against the deliverance of 
a nation, brings a modern note into the story and is the 
greatest change wrought in it by the poet. 


‘‘Thus through God’s grace, that nerved a gentle hand 
Not shaped to wield the deadly blade of war, 
The tombs and temples of Judea were saved. 
And love and honor waited from that hour 
Upon the steps of Judith, And the years 
Came to her lightly, dwelling in her house 
In her own city; lightly came the years, 
Touching the raven tresses with their snow. 
Many desired her, but she put them by 
With sweet denial: where Manasseh slept 
In his strait sepulchre, there slept her heart. 
And beside him, in the barley-field 
Night unto Dothaim, they buried her.’’ 
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JUDITH AS A PLay 


Aldrich’s play differs so slightly from his poem that we 
turn instead to another, written by Arnold Bennett, who 
expanded the old-time romance into a three-act drama. 

The first act contains but one scene, laid in a street in 
Bethulia, in the fifth century before Christ. A conversa- 
tion is overheard wherein the distress suffered by the people 
for lack of food and water is vividly brought out. 

Bennett introduces a love story into the tale and por- 
trays Ozias as having long worshiped Judith’s beauty in 
secret, but he has held himself aloof, not daring to voice 
his affection because of her unswerving fidelity to the 
memory of her dead husband. His affection for her makes 
the way easy when she would gain her will with him. He 
listens to her patiently and without resentment when she 
reproaches him because he has agreed to surrender the city 
unless help comes within five days. She asks reprovingly: 

‘“Who are you that have tempted God this day? For 
you cannot find the depths of the heart of man—how then 
shall you search out God or comprehend his purpose? For 
if he will not help us within these five days, he has power . 
to defend us when he will, even every day. Do not bind 
‘the counsels of God. For God is not as man that he may 
be threatened, neither as the son of man that he should be 
wavering. Therefore let us wait for salvation from him, 
and he will hear our voice—if it please him. Moreover, 
this city is the key and the gateway to all Judea. If it be 
obstinate in resistance, Judea is not defiled, but if it be 
taken, the whole land shall lie waste and God will require 
the profanation of it at our mouth.’’ 

We are prepared for her treachery with Holofernes by 
her words before she leaves Bethulia, praying before the 
city gates: 

‘¢¢Behold their pride and send thy wrath upon their 
heads; give into my hand which am a widow, the power 
that I have conceived. For thy power standeth not in 
multitudes, nor thy might in strong men. Smite the Assyr- 
ians by the deceit of my lips; break down their stateliness 
by the hand of a woman. And make my speech and deceit 
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to be their wound and stripe, who have purposed cruel 
things against thy covenant and against the top of Zion. 
And make every nation and tribe to acknowledge that thou 
art the God of all power, and that there is none other that 
protecteth the people of Israel but thou.’ ”’ 

The three scenes of the second act are all placed among 
the Assyrians, two of them in the tent of Holofernes. The 
surrender of the great general is adequately shown in 
these lines: 

Judith (tenderly): ‘‘I command thee that thou be 
happy. For thy captive has no other desire.”’ 

Holofernes: ‘‘Say not my captive. For it is I that 
am thy prisoner. And I will set thee on my throne, and 
in my boldness I will dare to sit beside thee. But thou 
shalt reign. And we will live together in Assyria long 
years. ... And I have told thee that thy God shall be my 
God; but in secret, because of that which I owe to King 
Nebuchadnezzar. Yet shall the whole earth know that thou 
Judith, alone art my god!”’ 

Judith (moving towards the hidden knife, comfort- 
ingly): ‘*‘O mighty child, where is thy strength, and 
where is thy terribleness? Rest thee a moment on the 
couch, and thy soul’s captive will attend thee.’ ’’ He drops 
on the couch and she caresses him.) 

Holofernes: ‘‘My great joy has overthrown me.’’ 

Judith: (Kills him while she caresses him.) 

‘““<Thou that wouldst go against the pleasure of the 
Most High! Thou that wouldst defile Judea!.Thou that 
hast dishonoured with thy kiss the widow of Manasseh! 
Thou that hast compelled me to guile and deceit and much 
lying so that I might perform the will of God! The grave 
shall be thy house!’ ”’ 

Judith’s Song of Triumph in the play calls to mind the 
Song of Miriam in the biblical Exodus and breathes the 
spirit of old Hebrew war ballads: 

‘‘Holofernes came out of the mountains from the north 
and his horsemen covered the hills; and he bragged that 
he would burn up the borders of Israel and kill her young 
men with the sword and make the virgins as a spoil. But 
the Almighty Lord hath disappointed the Assyrians by the 
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hand of a woman; and my sandals ravished the eye of 
Holofernes, and my beauty took his mind prisoner, and 
the knife passed through his neck. Let all the creatures 
serve the Lord!’’ 

Ozias sees political preferment for himself in Jerusalem 
and begs Judith to wed with him and share the honors 
that await him, since the city of which he is leader has 
successfully withstood the seige of the Assyrians and led 
to their confusion. But Judith cares nothing for the 
worldly triumph that he values so highly. Instead, she 
marries Achior, a foreigner who is received into the fellow- 
ship of her own faith and whom she regards as chosen by 
the God of Israel to have a part in her undertaking in 
behalf of her people. Thus the playwright weaves love into 
the drama and departs from the traditional ending by con- 
cluding the third act with the marriage of the heroine.* 


* The entire play should be read for comparison with the text and with the 
narrative poem previously discussed. 
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JUDITH IN ART 


In Pentin’s discussion of Judith; already referred to, is 
to be found a fairly complete list of references made to this 
old-time romance in literature and in art. Chaucer seems 
to have been much impressed by the story and devotes‘an 
entire paragraph to Holofernes, who, among many others 
he calls in review to prove his thesis that no one may pre- 
vail against the fickleness of Fortune, ‘‘for when Fortune 
will flee, none can detain the course of her.’’ Cite, for 
instance, the proud and arrogant Holofernes; ‘‘Fortune 
ever kissed him wantonly and led him up and down, till 
his head was off before he knew it.’’ 

Ruskin devoted a couple of pages or more to the treat- 
ment of Judith in art in his Mornings in Florence. His 
comments were stimulated by the interpretation given to 
the historie subject by Botticelli. 

Many of the Europeans art galleries can boast at least 
one or two paintings concerning Judith and her daring 
deed. In Italy are to be found pictures executed by Tinto- 
retto, Veronese, and the familiar ones by Botticelli. The 
Louvre treasures one by a painter of the Low Countries, 
Metsys. Rembrandt gave his attention to this resourceful 
theme. Numerous artists of lesser ability have treated 
the subject. 

The story has been woven into tapestry and carved in 
wood. Sculptors of more or less skill have struggled to 
set it forth by means of their artistry. Finally, it has been 
given musical expression as an oratorio. And this in no 
wise exhausts the variety of treatment accorded it. 


1 Herbert Pentin: The Apocrypha in English, 6. 
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JUDITH AND HoLoFrERNES 
Boox TI 


JUDITH IN THE TOWER 


Unheralded; like some tornado loosed 

Out of the brooding hills, it came to pass 

That Holofernes, the Assyrian, 

With horse and foot a mighty multitude, 
Crossed the Euphrates, ravaging the land 

To Esdraélon, and then hawk-like swooped 

On Bethulia: there his trenches drew, 

There his grim engines of destruction set 

-And stormed the place; and gave them little rest 
Within, till sad their plight was; for at last 

The wells ran low, the stores of barley failed, 
And famine crept on them. A wheaten loaf 
Was put in this seale and the gold in that, 

So searece was bread. Now were the city streets 
Grown loud with lamentation, women’s moans 
And cries of children; and one night there came 
The plague, with breath as hot as the simoom 
That blows the desert sand to flakes of fire. 


Yet Holofernes could not batter down 
The gates of bronze, nor decent entrance make 
With beam or catapult in those tough walls, 
Nor with his lighted arrows fire the roofs. 
Gnawing his lip, among the tents he strode— 
Woe to the slave that stumbled in his path !— 
And eursed the doting gods, who gave no aid, 
But slumbered somewhere in their house of cloud. 
Still wan-cheeked Famine and red-spotted Pest 
Did their fell work; these twain were his allies. 
So he withdrew his men a little way 
Into the hill-land, where good water was, 
And shade of trees that spread their forked boughs 
Like a stag’s antlers. There he pitched his tents 
On the steep slope, and counted the slow hours, 
Teaching his heart such patience as he knew 


At midnight, in that second month of siege, 
Judith had climbed into a mouldered tower 
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That looked out on the vile Assyrian camp 
Stretched on the slopes beyond an open plain. 
Here did she come, of late, to think and pray. 
Below her, where the spiral vapors rose, 

The army like a witch’s caldron seethed. 

At times she heard the camels’ gurgling moan 
The murmur of men’s tongues, and clank of arms 
Muffled by distance. Through the tree-stems shone 
The scattered watchfires, lurid fiends of night 

That with red hands reached up and clutched the dark; 
And now and then as some mailed warrior strode 
Into the light, she saw his armor gleam. 

The city with its pestilential breath, 

A hive of woes, lay close beneath her feet ; 

Above her leaned the sleepless Pleiades. 


That night she held long vigil in the tower, 
Merari’s daughter, dead Manasseh’s wife, 
Who, since the barley harvest when he died, 
Had dwelt three years a widow in her house, 
And looked on no man: where Manasseh slept 
In his strait sepulchre, there slept her heart. 
Yet dear to her, and for his memory dear, 

Was Israel, the chosen people, now 

How shorn of glory! Hither had she come 

To pray in the still starlight, far from those 
Who watched or wept in the sad world below; 
And in the midnight, in the tower alone, 

She knelt and prayed as one that doubted not: 


‘*Oh, are we not Thy children who of old 
Trod the Chaldean idols in the dust, 
And built our altars only unto Thee? 


‘‘Did Thou not lead us into Canaan 
For love of us, because we spurned the gods? 
Did Thou not’ shield us that we worshipped Thee? 


‘And when a famine covered all the land, 
And drove us into Egypt, where the King 
Did persecute Thy chosen to the death— 


‘‘Didst Thou not smite the swart Egyptians then, 
And guide us through the bowels of the deep 
That swallowed up their horsemen and their King? 
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‘‘For saw we not, as in a wondrous dream, 
The up-tossed javelins, the plunging stecds, 
The chariots sinking in the wild Red Sea? 


**O Lord, Thou hast been with us in our woe, 
And from Thy bosom Thou hast east us forth, 
And to Thy bosom taken us again: 


“‘For we have built our temples in the hills 
By Sinai, and on Jordan’s sacred banks, 
And in Jerusalem we worship Thee. 


“*O Lord, look down and help us. Stretch Thy hand 
And free Thy people. Make our faith as steel, 
And draw us nearer, nearer unto Thee.’’ 


Then Judith loosed the hair about her brows, 
About her brows the long black tresses loosed, 
And bent her head, and wept for Israel. 

And while she wept, bowed lke a lotus flower 
That leans to its own shadow in the Nile, 

A, strangest silence fell upon the land; 

Like to a sea-mist spreading east and west 

It spread, and close on this there came a sound 
Of snow-soft plumage rustling in the dark, 
And voices that such magic whisperings made 
As the sea makes at twilight on a strip 

Of sand and pebble. Slowly from her knees 
Judith arose, but dared not lift her eyes, 

Awed with the sense that now beside her stood 
A God’s white Angel, though she saw him not, 
While round the tower a wingéd retinue . 
In the wind’s eddies drifted; then the world 
Crumbled and vanished, and nought else she knew 
The Angel stooped, and from his luminous brow 
And from the branch of amaranth he bore 

A gleam fell on her, touching eyes and lips 
With light ineffable, and she became 

Fairer than morning in Arabia. 

On cheek and brow and bosom lay such tint 

As in the golden process of mid-June 

Creeps up the slender stem to dye the rose. 
Them silently the presence spread his vans. 
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Like one that from a lethargy awakes 

The Hebrew woman started: in the tower 

No wingéd thing was, save on a crossbeam 

A twittering sparrow; from the underworld 
Came sounds of pawing hoof, and clink of steel; 
And where the black horizon blackest lay 

A moment gone, a thread of purple ran 

That changed to rose, and then to sudden gold. 


And Judith stood bewildered, with flushed cheek 
Pressed to the stone-work. When she knelt to 
pray 
It was dead night, and now’t was break of dawn: 
Yet had not sleep upon her eyelids set 
Its purple seal. In this strange interval 
Of void or trance, or slumber-mocking death, 
What had befallen? As a skein of flax, 
Dropped by a weaver seated at his loom, 
Lies in a tangle, and but knots the more, 
And slips the fingers seeking for the clue: 
So all her thought lay tangled in her brain, 
And what had chanced eluded memory. 


Now was day risen; on the green foothills 

Men were in motion, and such life as was 
In the sad city dragged itself to light. 
Then Judith turned, and slowly down the stair 
Descended to the court. Outside the gate, 
In the broad sun, lounged Achior, lately fled 
From Holofernes; as she passed she spoke: 

“The Lord be with thee, Achior, all thy days.’’ 
And Achior—eaptain of the Ammonites, 
Tn exile, but befriended of the Jews— 
Paused, and looked after her with pensive eyes. 
Unknown of any one, these many months 
His corselet held a hopeless tender heart 
For dead Manasseh’s wife—too fair she was, 
And riech—this day how wonderfully fair! 
But she, unheedful, crossed the tile-paved court, 
And passing through an archway reached the place 
Where underneath an ancient aloe-tree 
Sat Chabris with Ozias and his friend 
Charmis, patriarchs of the leaguered town. 
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There Judith halted, and obeisance made 
With hands crossed on her breast, as was most meet, 
They being aged men and governors. 
And as she bent before them where they sate, 
They marvelled much that in that stricken town 
Was one face left not hunger-pinched, or wan, 
With grief’s acquaintance: such was Judith’s face. 
And white-haired Charmis looked on her, and said: 

“*This woman walketh in the light of God.’’ 


‘Would it were so!’’ said Judith. ‘‘I know not; 
But this I know, that where faith is, is light. 
Let us not doubt Him! If we doubt we die. 
Oh, is it true, Ozias, thou hast mind 
To yield the city to our enemies 
After five days, unless the Lord shall stoop 
From heaven to save us?’’ 


And Ozias said: 
‘‘Our young men perish on the battlements; 
Our wives and children by the empty wells 
Lie down and perish.”’ 


*“Tf we doubt we die. 
But whoso trusts in God, as Isaae did, 
Though suffering greatly even to the end, 
Dwells in a citadel upon a rock; 
Wave shall not reach it, nor fire topple down.’’ 


‘‘Our young men perish on the battlements,’’ 
Answered Ozias; ‘‘by the dusty tanks, 
Our wives and children.’’ 


‘“«They shall go and dwell 
With Seers and Prophets in eternal life. 
Ts there no God?”’ 
‘*One only,’’ Chabris spoke, 
‘‘But now His face is turned aside from us. 
He sees not Israel.’’ 
‘‘Tg his mercy less 
Than Holofernes? Shall we place our trust 
In this fierce bull of Asshur?”’ 
‘‘Bive days more,”’ 
Said old Ozias, ‘‘we shall trust in God.’’ 
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‘“‘Ah! His time is not man’s time,’’ Judith cried, 
‘‘And why should we, the dust beneath His feet, 
Decide the hour of our deliverance, 
Saying to Him: THUS SHALT THOU DO, AND SO? 
Ozias, thou to whom the heart of man 
Is a seroll illegible, dost thou 
Pretend to read the mystery of God?”’ 


Then gray Ozias bowed his head, abashed, 
And spoke not; but the white-haired Charmis spoke: 
‘“The woman sayeth wisely. We are wrong 
That in our anguish mock the Lord our God, 
Staff that we rest on, stream whereat we drink!”’ 
And then to Judith: ‘‘ Child, what wouldst thou have?’’ 


‘“‘T cannot answer thee, nor make it plain 
In my own thought. This night I had a dream 
Not born of sleep, for both my eyes were wide, 
My sense alive—a vision, if thou wilt, 
Of which the scattered fragments in my mind 
Are as the fragments of a crystal vase 
That, shipping from the slave-girl’s careless hand, 
Falls on the marble. No most cunning skill 
Shall join the pieces and make whole the vase. 
So with my vision. I seem still to hear 
Strange voices round me, inarticulate— 
Words shaped and uttered by invisible lips; 
At whiles there seems a palm close pressed to mine 
That fain would lead me somewhere. I know not 
What all portends. Some great event is near. 
Last night celestial spirits were on wing 
Over the city. As I sat alone 
Within the tower, upon the stroke of twelve— 
Look, look, Ozias! Chamis, Chabris, look! 
See ye not, yonder, a white mailed hand 
That with its levelled finger points through air!”’ 


The three old men, with lifted, startled eyes, 
Turned, and beheld on the transparent void 
A phantom: hand in silver gauntlet clad 
With stretched forefinger; and they spake no word, 
But in the loose folds of their saffron robes 
Their wan and meager faces muffled up, 
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And sat there, like those statues which the wind 
Near some old city on a desert’s edge 
Wraps to the brow in cerements of red dust. 


After a shence Judith softly said: 
“Tis gone! Fear not; it was a sign to me, 
To me alone. Ozias, didst thou mark 
The way it pointed—to the Eastern Gate! 
Send the guard orders not to stay me there. 
O question not! I but obey the sign. 
I must go hence. Before the shadows fall 
Upon the courtyard thrice, I shall return, 
Else shall men’s eyes not look upon me more. 
What darkness les between this hour and that 
Tongue may not say. The thing I ean I will, 
Leaning on God, remembering what befell 
Jacob in Syria when he fed the flocks 
Of Laban, and how Isaac in his day, 
And Abraham, were chastened by the Lord. 
Wait thou in patience; till I come, keep thou 
The sanctuaries.’’ And the three gave oath 
To hold the town; and if they held it not, 
Then should she find them in the synagogue 
Dead near the sacred ark; the spearmen dead 
At the four gates; upon the battlements 
The archers bleaching. ‘‘Be it so,’’ she said, 
“Yet be it not so! Shield me with thy prayers!”’ 


Then Judith made obeisance as before, 
Passed on, and left them pondering her words 
And that weird spectre hand in silver mail, 
Which, vanishing, had left a moth-like glow 
Against the empty, unsubstantial air. 

Still were their eyes fixed on it in mute awe. 


When Judith gained her room in the dull court, 
Where all the houses in the shadow lay 
Of the great synagogue, she threw aside 
The livery of grief, and in her hair 
Braided a thread of opals, on her breasts 
Poured precious ointment, and put on the robe 
That in a chest of camphor-wood had lain 
Unworn since she was wed—the rustling robe, 
Heavy with vine-work, delicate flower and star, 
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And looped at the brown shoulder with a pearl 
To ransom princes. Had he seen her then, 

The sad young captain of the Ammonites, 

Had he by chance but seen her as she stood 
Clasping her girdle, it had been despair! 


Then Judith veiled her face, and took her scarf, 
And wrapped the scarf about her, and went forth 
Into the street with Marah, the handmaid. 

Tt was the hour when all the wretched folk 
Haunted the market-stalls to get such scraps 

As famine left; the rich bazaars were closed, 
Those of the cloth-merchants and jewelers; 

But to the booths where aught to eat was had, 
The starving crowds converged, vociferous. 
Thus at that hour the narrow streets were thronged. 
And as in summer when the bearded wheat, 
With single impulse leaning all one way, 
Follows the convolutions of the wind, 

And parts to left or right, as the wind veers: 
So went men’s eyes with Judith, so the crowd 
Parted to give her passage. On she pressed 
Through noisome lanes where poverty made lair, 
By stately marble porticos pressed on 

To the Hast Gate, a grille of triple bronze, 

That lifted at her word, and then shut down 
With horrid clangor. The erude daylight there 
Dazed her an instant; then she set her face 
Towards Holofernes’ camp in the hill-land. 


Boox II 


THE CAMP OF ASSHUR 


O saddened Muse, sing not of that rough way 

Her light feet trod among flints and thorns, 

Where some chance arrow might have stained her breast, 
And death lay coiled in the slim viper’s haunt; 

Nor how the hot sun tracked them till they reached, 
She and her maid, a place of drooping boughs 

Cooled by'a spring set in a cup of moss, 

And bathed their cheeks, and gathered mulberries, 
And at the sudden crackling of a twig 

Were wellnigh dead with fear: sing, rather, now 
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Of Holofernes, stretched before his tent 

Upon the spotted hide of that wild beast 

He slew beside the Ganges, he alone 

With just his dagger; from the jungle there 
The creature leapt on him, and tore his throat 
In the dim starlight : that same leopard skin 
Went with him to all wars. This day he held 
A council of the chiefs. Close at his feet 

His iron helmet trailed on the sere grass 

Its horsehair plume—a Hindu maiden’s hair, 
Men whispered under breath; and from his lance, 
The spear set firmly in the sun-scorched earth 
Where he had thrust it, hung his massive shield. 
Upon the shield a dragon was, with eyes 

Of sea-green emeralds, which caught the light 
And flashed it back, and seemed a thing that lived. 


by 


There lay the Prince of Asshur, with his chin 
Propped on one hand, and the gaunt captains ranged 
In groups about him; men from Kurdistan, 

Men from the Indus, and the salt-sea dunes, 

And those bleak snow-lands that to northward he— 

A motley conclave, now in hot debate 

Whether to press the siege or wait the end. 

And one said: ‘‘Lo! the fruit is ripe to fall, 

Let us go pluck it; better to lie dead, 

Each on his shield, than stay here with no grain 

To feed the mares, and no bread left.’’ ‘‘The moat 

Is wide,’’ said one, ‘‘and many are the spears, 

And stout the gates. Have we not tried our men 

Against the well-set edges of those spears? 

Note how the ravens wheel in hungry files 

Above the trenches, and straight disappear. 

See where they rise, red-beaked and surfeited ! 

Has it availed? The city stands. Within 

There’s that shall gnaw its heart out, if we wait, 

And bide the sovran will of the wise gods.”’ 

Some of the younger captains made assent, 

But others scowled, and mocked them, and one cried: 
‘Ye should have tarried by the river’s bank 

At home, and decked your hair with butterflies 

Like the king’s harlots. Little use are ye.”’ 
“‘Nay,’’ eried another, ‘‘they did well to come; 
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They have their uses. When our meat is gone 
We’ll even feed upon the tender flesh 

Of these tame girls, who, though they dress in steel, 
Like more the tremor of a cithern string 

Than the shrill whistle of an arrowhead.’’ 


Death lay in lighter spoken words than these, 
And quick hands sought the hilt, and spears were poised, 
And they had one another slain outright, 

These fiery lords, when suddenly each blade 
Slipped back to sheath, and the pale captains stood 
Transfixed, beholding in their very midst 

A woman whose exceeding radiance 

Of brow and bosom made her garments seem 
Threadbare and lusterless, yet whose attire 
Outshone the purples of a Persian queen 

That decks her for some feast, or makes her rich 

To welcome back from war her lord the king. 


For Judith, who knew all the hillside paths 

As one may know the delicate azure veins 

That branch and cross on his beloved’s wrist, 
Had passed the Tartar guards in the thick wood 
And gained the camp’s edge, and there stayed her steps, 
Appalled at sight of all those angry lords, 

But taking heart, had noiselessly approached, 
And stood among them, unperceived till then. 
Now on the air arose such murmurous sound 
As when a swarm of honey-bees in June 

Rises, and hangs mist-like above the hives, 

And fills the air with its sweet monotone. 

The Prince of Asshur knew not what it meant, 
And springing to his feet, thrust back the chicfs 
That hampered him, and eried in a loud voice: 
‘“Who breaks upon our councils?’’ Then his eyes 
Discovered Judith. As in a wild stretch 

Of silt and barren rock, a gracious flower, 

Born of the seed some bird of passage dropped, 
Leans from the stem and with its beauty lights 
The lonely waste, so Judith, standing there, 
Seemed to illume all the dismal camp, 

And Holofernes’ voice took softer tone: 
‘‘Whence comest thou—thy station, and thy name?”’ 
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‘“Merari’s daughter, dead Manasseh’s wife, 
Judith. I come from yonder hapless town.’’ 


‘“‘Methought the phantom of some murdered queen 
From the dead years had risen at my feet! 
If these Samarian women are thus shaped, 
O my brave captains, let not one be slain !— 
What seekest thou within the hostile lines 
Of Asshur?’’ 


“*Holofernes’’ 
COMMER ait eVe 72 


‘QO good my Lord,’’ cried Judith, ‘‘if indeed 
Thou art that Holofernes whom I seek, 
And dread, in truth, to find, low at thy feet 
Behold thy handmaid who in fear has flown 
From a doomed people.”’ 


; ‘Tf this thing be so, 
Thou shalt have shelter of our tents, and food, 
And meet observance, though our enemy. 
Touching thy people, they with tears of blood, 
And ashes on their heads, shall rue the hour 
They brought not tribute to the lord of all, 
The king at Nineveh. But thou shalt live.’’ 


**O good my lord,”’ said Judith, ‘‘as thou wilt 
So would thy servant. And I pray thee now 
Let them that listen stand awhile aside, 
For I have that for thine especial ear 
Of import to thee.’’ 


Then the chiefs fell back 
Under the trees, and leaned on their huge shields, 
Eyeing the Hebrew woman whose sweet looks 
Brought them home-thoughts and visions of their wives 
In that far land they might not see again. 
And Judith spoke, and they strained ear to catch 
Her words; but only the soft voice was theirs: 


‘‘My lord, if yet thou holdest in thy thought 
The words which Achior the Ammonite 
Once spake to thee concerning Israel, 
O treasure them; no guile was in those words. 
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True is it, master, that our people kneel 

To an unseen but not an unknown God: 

By day and night He watches over us, 

And while we worship Him we cannot fall, 

Our tabernacles shall be unprofaned, 

Our spears invincible; but if we sin, 

If we transgress the law by which we live, 

Our sanctuaries shall be desecrate, 

Our tribes thrust forth into the wilderness, 
Scourged and accursed. Therefore, O my lord, 
Seeing this nation wander from the faith 
Taught of the Prophets, I have fled dismayed. 
Heed, Holofernes, what I speak this day, 

And if the thing I tell thee prove not true, 

Let not thy falchion tarry in its sheath, 

But seek my heart. Why should thy handmaid live, 
Having deceived thee, thou the crown of men?’’ 


She spoke, and paused; and sweeter on his ear 
Was Judith’s voice than ever to him seemed 
The silver laughter of the Assyrian girls 
In the bazaars, or when in the cool night, 
After the sultry heat of the long day, 
They came down to the river with their lutes. 
The ceaseless hum that rose from the near tents, 
The neighing of the awful battle-steeds, 
The winds that sifted through the fronded palms 
He heard not; only Judith’s voice he heard. 


‘**O listen, Holofernes, my sweet lord, 
And thou shalt rule not only Bethulia, 
Rich with its hundred altars’ crusted gold, 
But Cades-Barne and Jerusalem, 
And all the vast hill-land to the blue sea. 
For I am come to give into thy hand 
The key of Israel—Israel now no more, 
Since she disowns the Prophets and her God.”’ 


““Speak, for I needs must listen to these things.’’ 


“Know then, O prinee, it is our yearly use 
To lay aside the first fruits of the grain, 
And so much oil, so many skins of wine, 
Which, being sanctified, are held intact 
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For the High Priests who serve before our Lord 

In the great temple at Jerusalem. 

This holy food—which even to touch is death— 

The rulers, sliding from their ancient faith, 

Fain would lay hands on, being wellnigh starved; 

And they have sent a runner to the Priests 

(The Jew Abijah, who, at dead of night, 

Shot like a javelin between thy guards), 

Bearing a parchment begging that the Church 

Yield them permit to eat the sacred corn. 

But ’tis not lawful they should do this thing, 

Yet will they do it. Then shalt thou behold 

The archers tumbling headlong from the walls, 

Their strength gone from them; thou shalt see the 
spears 

Splitting like reeds within the spearman’s hands, 

And the strong captains tottering like old men 

Stricken with palsy. Then, O mighty prinee, 

Then with thy trumpets blaring doleful dooms, 

And thy proud banners waving in the wind, 

With squares of men and eager clouds of horse 

Thou shalt sweep down on them, and strike them dead! 

But now, my lord, before this come to pass, 

Three days must wane, for they touch not the food 

Until the Jew Abijah shall return 

With the Priests’ message. Here among thy hosts, 

O Holofernes, would I dwell the while, 

Asking but this, that I and my handmaid 

Each night, at the sixth hour, may egress have 

Unto the valley, there to weep and pray 

That God forsake this nation in its sin. 

And as my prophecy prove true or false, 

So be it with me.’’ 


Judith ceased, and stood 
With hands crossed on her breast, and face upraised. 
And Holofernes answered not at first, - 
But bent his eyes on the uplifted face, 
And mused, and then made answer: ‘‘Be it so. 
Thou shalt be free to go and come, and none 
Shall stay thee, nor molest thee, these three days. 
And if, O pearl of women, the event 
Prove not a dwarf beside the prophecy, 
Then hath the sun not looked upon thy like; 
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Thy name shall be as honey on men’s lips, 

And in their memory fragrant as a spice. 

Musie shall wait on thee; crowns shalt thou have, 
And jewel chests of costly sandal-wood, 

And robes in texture like the ring-dove’s throat, 
And milk-white mares, and slaves, and chariots 
And thou shalt dwell with me in Nineveh, 

In Nineveh, the City of the Gods.’’ 


Then on her cheeck the ripe blood of her race 

Faltered an instant. ‘* Even as thou wilt 
So would thy servant.’’ Thereupon the slaves 
Brought meat and wine and placed them in a tent, 
A green pavilion standing separate 
Hard by the brook, for Judith and her maid. 
But Judith ate not, saying: ‘‘Master, no. 
It is not lawful that we taste of these; 
My maid has brought a pouch of parched corn, 
And bread and figs and wine of our own land, 
Which shall not fail us.’’ Holofernes said, 

‘*So let it be,’’? and pushing back the screen 
Passed out, and left them sitting in the tent. 


And when they were alone within the tent 

‘‘O Marah,’’ cried the mistress, ‘‘Do I dream? 

Is this the dread Assyrian rumor paints, 

He who upon the plains of Ragau smote 

The hosts of King Arphaxad, and despoiled 

Sidon and Tyrus, and left none unslain ? 

Gentle is he we thought so terrible, 

Whose name we stilled unruly children with 

At bedtime—sEE! THE BULL OF ASSHUR COMES! 

And all the little ones would straight to bed. 

Is he not statured as should be a king? 

Beside our tallest captain this grave prince 

Towers like the palm above the olive-tree. 

A gentle prince, with gracious words and ways.’’ 

And Marah said: ‘‘A gentle prince he is— 

To look on; I misdoubt his ways and words.”’ 
‘*And I, O Marah, I would trust him not!’’ 

And Judith laid her cheek upon her arm 

With a quick laugh, and like to diamonds 

Her white teeth shone between the parted lips. 
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Now Holofernes held himself aloof 
That day, spoke little with his chiefs, nor eared 
To watch the athletes at their games of strength 
Under the cedars, as his eustom was, 
But in a grove of clustered tamarisk trees 
On the camp’s outer limit walked alone, 
Save for one face that haunted the blue air, 
Save for one voice that murmured at his ear. 
There, till the twilight flooded the low lands 
And the stars came, these kept him company. 


The word of Judith’s beauty had spread wide 
Through the gray city that stretched up the slope; 
And as the slow dusk gathered many came 
From far encampments, on some vain pretext, 
To pass the green pavilion—long-haired men 
That dwelt by the Hydaspes, and the sons 
Of the Elymeans, and slim Tartar youths, 

And folk that stained their teeth with betel-nut 
And wore rough goatskin, herdsmen of the hills; 
But saw not Judith, who from common air 

Was shut, and none might gaze upon her face. 


But when the night fell, and the camps were still, 
And nothing moved beneath the icy stars 
In their blue bourns, save some tall Kurdish guard 
That stalked among the cedars, Judith called 
And wakened Marah, and the sentinel 
Drew back, and let them pass beyond the lines 
Into the plain; and Judith’s heart was full 
Seeing the watchfires burning on the towers 
Of her own city, As a hundred years 
The hours seemed since she stood within its walls, 
Her heart so yearned to it. Here on the sand 
The two knelt down in prayer, and Marah thought: 
‘“How is it we should come so far to pray?’’ 
Not knowing Judith’s cunning that had gained 
By this device free passage to and fro 
Between the guards. When they had prayed, they rose 
And went through the black shadows back to camp. 


One ecresset twinkled dimly in the tent 
Of Holofernes, and Bagoas, his slave, 
Lay on a strip of matting at the door, 
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Drunk with the wine of sleep. Not so his lord 

On the soft leopard skin; a fitful sleep 

Was his this night, tormented by a dream 

That ever wakened him. Through the curtained air 
A tall and regal figure came and went; 

At times a queen’s bright diadem pressed down 

The bands of perfumed hair, and gold-wrought stuffs 
Rustled; at times the apparition stood 

Draped only in a woven mist of veils, 

Like the king’s dancing-girls at Nineveh. 

And once it stole to his couch side, and stooped 
And touched his brow with tantalizing lip, 
Undoing all the marvel of the dream ; 

For Holofernes turned then on the couch, 

Sleep fled his eyelids, and would come no more. 


Boox IIT 
THE FLIGHT 


On the horizon, as the prow of Dawn 
Ploughed through the huddled clouds, a wave of gold 
Went surging up the dark, and breaking there 
Dashed its red spray against the cliffs and spurs, 
But left the valley in deep shadow still. 
And still the mist above the Asshur camp 
Hung in white folds, and on the pendent boughs 
The white dew hung. While yet no bird had moved 
A wing in its dim nest, the wakeful prince 
Rose from the couch, and wrapped in his long cloak 
Stepped over the curved body of the slave, 
And striding moodily the street of tents 
Came to the grove of clustered tamarisk trees 
Where he had walked and mused the bygone day. 
Here on a broken ledge he sat him down, 
Soothed by the morning scent of flower and herb 

: And the coo] vintage of the unbreathed air; 
And presently the sleep that night denied 
The gray dawn brought him; and he slept and dreamed. 


Before him rose the pinnacles and domes 
Of Nineveh; he walked the streets, and heard 
The chatter of the merchants in the booths 
Pricing their wares, the water-seller’s ery, 
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The flower-girl’s laugh—a festival it seemed. 
In honor of some conqueror or god, 

For cloths of gold and purple tissues hung 
From frieze and peristyle, and cymbals clashed, 
And the long trumpets sounded: now he breathed 
The airs of a great river sweeping down 

Past ruined temples and the tombs of kings, 
And heard the wash of waves on a vague coast. 
Then, in the swift transition of a dream, 

He found himself in a damp catacomb 
Searching by torehlight for his own carved name 
On a sarcophagus; and as he searched 

A group of wailing shapes drew slowly near— 
The hates and cruel passions of his youth 
Become incorporate and immortal things, 
With tongue to blazon his eternal guilt; 

And on him fell strange terror, who had known 
Neither remorse nor terror, and he sprang 
Upon his feet, and broke from out the spell, 
Clutching his sword-hilt; and before him stood 
Bagoas, the eunuch, bearing on his head 

An urn just filled at the clear brook hard by. 


Then Holofernes could have struck the slave 

Dead in his path—what man had ever seen 
The Prince of Asshur tremble? But he turned 
Back to the camp, and the slave followed on 
At heel, grown sullen also, like a hound 
That takes each color of his master’s mood. 
And when the two had reached the tent, the prince 
Halted, and went not in at once, but said: 

‘*Go, fetch me wine, and let my soul make cheer, 
For I am sick with visions of the night.’’ 


Within the tent alone, he sat and mused: 

‘‘What thing is this hath so unstrung my heart? 

A foolish dream appalls me? What dark spell? 

Ts it an omen that the end draws nigh? 

Such things foretell the doom of fateful men— 

Stars, comets, apparitions hint their doom. 

The night before my grandsire got his wound 

In front of Memphis, and therewith was dead, 

He dreamt a lying Ethiop he had slain 

Was strangling him; and later, my own sire 
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Saw death in a red writing on a leaf. 
And I, too’’— Here Bagoas brought the wine 
And set it by him; but he pushed it back. 
‘‘Nay, I’ll not drink it, take away the cup; 
And this day let none vex me with affairs, 
For I am ill and troubled in my thought. 
Go—no, come hither! These are my commands: 
Search thou the camp for choicest flesh and fruit, 
And spread to-night a feast in this same tent, 
And hang the place with fragrant-smelling boughs 
Or such wild flowers as hide in the ravine; 
Then bid the Hebrew woman that she come 
To banquet with us. As thou lovest hfe, 
Bring her! What matters, when the strong gods call, 
Whether they find a man at feast or prayer?’’ 


Bagoas bowed him to his master’s foot 
With hidden cynic smile, and went his way 
To spoil the camp of such poor food as was, 
And gather fragrant boughs to dress the tent, 
Sprigs of the clove and sprays of lavender ; 
And meeting Marah with her water jar 
At the brookside, delivered his lord’s word. 
Then Judith sent him answer in this wise: 
‘‘O what am I that should gainsay my lord?’’ 
And Holofernes found the answer well. 
‘‘Were this not so,’? he mused, ‘‘ Would not my name 
Be a jest and gibe ’mong womankind ? 
Maidens would laugh behind their unloosed hair.’’ 


‘‘O Marah, see! My lord keeps not his word. 

He is as those false jewellers who change 

Some rich stone for a poorer, when none looks. 

Three days he promised, and not two are gone!”’ 

Thus Judith said, and smiled, but in her heart: 
‘‘O save me, Lord, from this dark eruel prince, 

And from mine own self save me; for this man, 

A worshiper of fire and senseless stone, 

Slayer of babes upon the mother’s breast, 

He, even he, hath by some conjurer’s trick, 

Or by his heathen beauty, in me stirred 

Such pity as stays anger’s lifted hand. 

O let not my hand falter, in Thy name!’’ 
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And thrice that day, by hazard left alone, 

Judith bowed down, upon the broidered mats 

Bowed down in shame and wretchedness, and prayed: 
‘‘Since Thou hast sent the burden, send the strength! 

O Thou who lovest Isreal, give me strength 

And cunning such as never woman had, 

That my deceit may be his stripe and sear, 

My kiss his swift destruction, This for thee, 

My city, Bethulia, this for thee!’’ 


Now the one star that ruled the night-time then, 
Against the deep blue-blackness of the sky 
Took shape, and shone; and Judith at the door 
Of the pavilion waited for Bagoas; 
She stood there lovelier than the night’s one star. 
But Marah, looking on her, could have wept, 
For Marah’s soul was troubled, knowing all 
That had been hidden from her till this hour. 
The deadly embassy that brought them there, 
And the dark moment’s peril, now she knew. 
But Judith smiled, and whispered, ‘‘It is well;’’ 
And later, paling, whispered, ‘‘Fail me not!’’ 


Then came Bagoas, and led her to the tent 
Of Holofernes, and she entered in 
And knelt before him in the cressets’ light 
Demurely like a slave-girl at the feet 
Of her new master, whom she fain would please, 
He having paid a helmetful of gold 
That day for her upon the market-place, 
And would have paid a hundred pieces more. 
So Judith knelt; and the dark prince inclined 
Above her graciously, and bade her rise 
And sit with him on the spread leopard skin. 
Yet she would not, but rose, and let her scarf 
Drift to her feet, and stood withdrawn a space, 
Bright in her jewels; and so stood, and seemed 
Like some rich idol that a conqueror, 
Sacking a town, finds in a marble niche 
And sets among the pillage in his tent. 
‘‘Nay, as thou wilt, O fair Samarian!”’ 
Thus Holofernes, ‘‘thou art empress here.’’ 
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‘‘Not queen, not empress would I be, O prince,’ 
Judith gave answer, ‘‘Only thy handmaid, 
And one not well content to share her charge.’’ 
Then Judith came to his couch side, and said: 

‘‘This night, O prince, no other slave than I 

Shall wait on thee with meat and fruit and wine, 
And bring the scented water for thy hands, 
And spread the silvered napkin on thy knee. 
So subtle am I, I shall know thy thought 
Before thou thinkest, and thy spoken word 
Ere thou canst speak it. Let Bagoas go 
This night among his people, save he fear 
To lose his place and wage, through some one else 
More trained and skilful showing his defect !’’ 


Prince Holofernes smiled upon her mirth, 
Finding it pleasant. ‘‘O Bagoas,’’ he cried, 
‘* Another hath usurped thee. Get thee gone, 
Son of the midnight! But stray not from camp, 
Lest the lean tiger-whelps should break their fast, 
And thou forget I must be waked at dawn.”’ 


So when Bagoas had gone into the night, 
Judith set forth the viands for the prince; 
Upon a stand at the low couch’s side 
Laid grapes and apricots, and poured the wine, 
And while he ate she held the jewelled cup, 

Nor failed to fill it to the silver’s edge 

Each time he drank; and the red vintage seemed 
More rich to him because of her light hands 

And the gold bangle that slipped down her wrist. 
Now, in the compass of his thirty years 

In no one day had he so drank of wine. 


The opiate breath of the half-wilted flowers 
And the gray smoke that from the cressets curled 
Made the air dim and heavy in the tent; 
And the prince drowsed, and through the ourtained mist, 
As in his last night’s vision, came and went 
The tall and regal figure: now he saw, 
Outlined against the light, a naked arm 
Bound near the shoulder by a hoop of gold, 
And now a sandal flashed, with jewels set. 
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Through half-shut lids he watched her come and go, 
This Jewish queen that was somehow his slave ; 
And once he leaned to her, and felt her breath 
Upon his cheek like a perfumed air 

Blown from a far-off grove of cinnamon; 

Then at the touch shrank back, but knew not why, 
Moved by some instinet deeper than his sense. 

At last all things lost sequence in his mind; 

And in a dream he saw her take the lute 

And hold it to her bosom while she sang; 

And in a dream he listened to the song— 

A folklore legend of an ancient king, 

The first on earth that ever tasted wine, 

Who drank, and from him east the grief called life 
As ’twere a faded mantle. Like a mist 

The musie drifted from the the silvery strings: 


“*The small green grapes in heavy clusters grew, 
Feeding on mystic moonlight and white dew 
And amber sunshine, the long summer through ; 


‘“Till, with faint tremor in her veins, the Vine 
Felt the delicious pulses of the wine; 
And the grapes ripened in the year’s decline. 


‘And day by day the Virgins watched their charge; 
And when, at last, beyond the horizon’s marge, 
The harvest-moon drooped beautiful and large, 


‘“‘The subtle spirit in the grape was caught, 
And to the slowly dying monarch brought 
In a great cup fantastically wrought. 


‘Of this he drank; then forthwith from his brain 
Went the weird malady, end once again 
He walked the palace, free of scar or pain— 


‘‘But strangely changed, for somehow he had lost 
Body and voice: the courtiers, as he crossed 
The royal chambers, whispered—‘THE Kine’s Guost!’ ”’ 


The ceasing of the music broke the drowse, 
Half broke the drowse, of the dazed prince, who cried: 
‘‘Give me the drink! and thou, take thou the cup! 
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Fair Judith, ’tis a medicine that cures; 

Grief will it cure and every ill, save love,”’ 

And as he spoke, he stooped to kiss the hand 

That held the chalice; but the cressets swam 

In front of him, and all within the tent 

Grew strange and blurred, and from the place he sat 
He sank, and fell upon the camel-skins, 

Supine, inert, bound fast in bands of wine. 


And Judith looked on him, and pity crept 
Into her bosom. The ignoble sleep 
Robbed not his pallid brow of majesty 
Nor from the curved lip took away the scorn; 
These rested still. Like some Chaldean god 
Thrown from its fane, he lay there at her feet. 
O broken sword of proof! O prince betrayed! 
Her he had trusted, he who trusted none. 
The sharp thought pierced her, and her breast was torn, 
And half she longed to bid her purpose die, 
To stay, to weep, to kneel down at his side 
And let her long hair trail upon his face. 


Then Judith dared not look upon him more, 
Lest she should lose her reason through her eyes; 
And with her palms she covered up her eyes 
To shut him out; but from that subtler sight 
Within, she could not shut him, and so stood. 
Then suddenly there fell upon her ear 
The moan of children gathered in the streets, 

And throngs of famished women swept her by, 
Wringing their wasted hands, and all the woes 
Of the doomed city pleaded at her heart. 

As if she were within the very walls 

These things she heard and saw. With hurried breath 
Judith blew out the lights, all lights save one, 
And from its nail the heavy falchion took, 

And with both hands tight clasped upon the hilt 
Thrice smote the Prince of Asshur as he lay, 
Thrice on his neck she smote him as he lay, 

And from the brawny shoulders rolled the head 
Blinking and ghastly in the cresset’s light. 


Outside stood Marah, waiting, as was planned, 
And Judith whispered: ‘‘It is done. Do thou!’’ 
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Then Marah turned, and went into the tent, 

And pulled the hangings down about the corpse, 

And in her mantle wrapped the brazen head, 

And brought it with her. Somewhere a huge gong 

With sullen throbs proclaimed the midnight hour 

As the two women passed the silent guard; 

With measured footstep passed, as if to prayer, 

But on the eamp’s lone edge fear gave them wing, 

And glancing not behind, they fled like wraiths 

Through the hushed night into the solemn woods, 

Where, from the gnarled roots and palsied trees, black 
shapes 

Rose up, and seemed to follow them; and once 

Some creature startled in the underbrush 

Made ery, and froze the blood about their hearts. 

Across the plain, with backward-streaming hair 

And death-white face, they fled, until at last 

They reached the rocky steep upon whose crest 

The gray walls loomed through vapor. This they clomb, 

Wild with the pregnant horrors of the night, 

And flung themselves against the city gates. 


Hushed as the grave lay all the Asshur camp, 
Bound in that sleep which seals the eyes at dawn 
With double seals, when from the outer waste 
An Arab scout rushed on the morning watch 
With a strange story of a head that hung, 

Newly impaled there, on the city wall. 

He had crept close upon it through the fog, 

And seen it plainly, set on a long lance 

Over the gate—a face with snake-like curls, 
That seemed a countenance that he had known 
Somewhere, sometime, and now he knew it not, 

To give it name; but him it straightway knew, 
And turned, and stared with dumb recognizance 
Till it was not in mortal man to stay 

Confronting those dead orbs that mimicked life. 
On this he fled, and he could swear the thing, 
Disjointed by magic from the lance’s point, 
Came rolling through the stubble at his heel. 
Thus ran the Arab’s tale! and some that heard 
Laughed at the man, and muttered: ‘‘O thou fool!”’ 
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Others were troubled, and withdrew apart 
Upon a knoll that overlooked the town, 
Which now loomed dimly out of the thick haze. 


Bagoas passing, caught the Arab’s words, 
Halted a moment, and then hurried on, 
Alert to bear these tidings to his lord, 
Whom he was bid to waken at that hour; 
Last night his lord so bade him. At the tent, 
Which stood alone in a small plot of ground, 
Bagoas paused, and ealled: ‘‘My lord, awake! 
I come to wake thee as thou badest me.”’ 
But only silence answered; and again 
He called: ‘‘My lord, sleep not! the dawn is here, 
And stranger matter!’’ Still no answer came. 
Then black Bagoas, smiling in his beard 
To think in what soft chains his master lay, 
Love’s captive, drew the leather screen aside 
And marvelled, finding no one in the tent 
Save Holofernes buried at full length 
In the torn eanopy. Bagoas stooped, 
And softly lifting up the damask cloth 
Beheld the Price of Asshur lying dead. 


As in some breathless wilderness at night 
A leopard, pinioned by a falling tree 
That takes him unaware curled up in sleep, 
Shrieks, and the ghostly echo in her cave 
Mimies the ery in every awful key 
And sends it flying through her solitudes: 
So shrieked Bagoas, so his ery was caught 
And voiced from camp to camp, from peak to peak. 
Then a great silence fell upon the camps, 
And all the people stood like blocks of stone 
In a deserted quarry; then a voice 
Blown through a trumpet clamored; HE Is Drab! 
THE Prince Is Deap! THE Heprew Witce HatH BLain 
PRINCE HoLOFERNES! Fuy, AsSsyRIANns, Fy! 


Upon the sounding of that baleful voice 
A panie seized the silent multitude. 
In white dismay from their strong mountain-hold 
They broke, and fled. As when the high snows melt, 
And down the steep hill-fianks in torrents flow, 
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Not in one flood, but in a hundred streams: 

So to the four winds spread the Asshur hosts, 
Leaving their camels tethered at the stake, 

Their brave tents standing, and their scattered arms. 
As the pent whirlwind, breaking from its leash, 
Seizes upon the yellow desert sand 

And hurls it in dark masses, cloud on cloud, 

So rrom the gates of the embattled town 

Leapt armed men upon the flying foe, 

And hemmed them in, now on a river’s marge, 

Now on the brink of some sheer precipice, 

Now in the fens, and pierced them with their spears. 
Six days, six nights, at point of those red spears 

The cohorts fled ; then such as knew not death 
Found safety in Damascus, or beyond 

Sought refuge, harried only by their fears. 


Thus through God’s grace, that nerved a gentle hand 
Not shaped to wield the deadly blade of war, 
The tombs and temples of Judea were saved. - 
And love and honor waited from that hour 
Upon the steps of Judith. And the years 
Came to her lightly, dwelling in her house 
In her own city; lightly came the years, 
Touching the raven tresses with their snow. 
Many desired her, but she put them by 
With sweet denials: where Manasseh slept 
In his strait sepulchre, there slept her heart. 
And there beside him, in the barley-field 
Nigh unto Dothaim, they buried her. 
Tuomas Batbey ALDRICH. 
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STORIES OF THE GREEKS 


1. Myrus 


ONG before the ancient Hellenes had committed any- 
thing to writing, they possessed a rich story trove. 
Their two great epics, the Zliad and the Odyssey, were re- 
peated by bards many generations—perhaps for several 
centuries—before they were written down, in the age of 
Pisistratus; in these we find a complicated organization of 
divinities assumed to be too familiar to require comment. 
That Pallas Athena should suddenly appear in the form 
of a bird, perched on a rafter, to watch Odysseus in his 
struggle with the suitors, was as readily accepted as that 
‘‘dawn, the rosy-fingered’’ should surplant the night. It 
is reasonable to suppose the early Greek tribes, that 
pressed down into the peninsula which afterwards became 
known as Greece, brought with them the rudiments of their 
rich mythology. 

The stories which they told of their divinities were 
numerous and accumulative in character. At first invented 
by an ingenuous people to explain matters beyond their ken, 
they lingered on and were embellished after the wiser 
among the Hellenes had lost faith in the deities created by 
their forefathers in their flexible imaginations. 

In any attempt to understand the Greek myths it is 
essential to take into account the character of the race that 
called them into existence. Some peoples, such, for example, 
as the Celts, and likewise the Teutons, seem to have been 
filled with awe and reverence for those forces around them 
which they could not comprehend. They naturally pos- 
sessed a brooding, reverential attitude towards their 
deities. The Hellenes, on the contrary, did not exhibit 
such a bearing toward anything. In their early efforts to 
explain the changing seasons, daylight and darkness, 
tempest and calm, it seemed to them reasonable to sup- 
pose that beings not unlike themselves, only more powerful 
and farther-seeing, must control the forces of nature. These 
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deities they placed on their highest mount and con- 
ceived them as wielding a decisive part in the affairs of 
mortals. 

Some of the stories told of these divinities represented 
them as anything but godlike, and a time came when one of 
their gifted dramatists introduced into his play scornful 
lines to the effect that if a god did wrong, he thereby proved 
himself no god. Still, we know how in our own time any 
attempts to dislodge ideas which have been associated with 
religion call forth vigorous protests from the unenlightened 
and a similar conservatism was shown in ancient Greece. 
In an outburst of popular indignation against teachers of 
new cults, whose influence was to direct youth away from 
the old conceptions, Socrates was put to death. That was 
an extreme instance, for ordinarily, the Greeks were not 
a cruel people and did not impose extreme penalties. It 
indicated the heated resentment of the conservatives when 
faith in the deities they had so long accepted was called 
into actual question. 

All primitive people have evolved primitive explana- 
tions for the phenomenon of nature, but the Greek myths, 
due to the highly imaginative folk who devised them, are 
the richest ever imaged forth by any people known to us. 
Even today as we read the stories, we are refreshed and 
restored; we are carried away from our own scientific age 
into simpler modes of looking out upon the world and inter- 
preting its infinite variety. Not only did the Hellenes call 
into being the richest mythology ever conceived, but it has 
had incalculable influence upon subsequent thought as ex- 
pressed through the media of the fine arts. 

Few are the poets whose songs do not immediately 
reveal their debt to Greek mythology; few the artists who 
have not attempted to represent at least one of the old- 
time stories on canvas or in stone. Every art museum in 
the wide world testifies to general familiarity with the tales, 
which have been woven into tapestries, carved in wood, 
done into friezes, illuminated on parchment and molded 
into poems and plays. 

It is doubtful if the general reader realizes the fre- 
quency of reference to Greek myths, so casual may the 
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allusions be. For instance, take these sentences from an 
American novel, the writer of which is singularly free from 
classical influence. A group of churchmen are discussing 
the needs of a portion of our great southwest and one 
earnestly pleads: 

‘‘The old mission churches are inruins. The few priests 
are without guidance or discipline. They are lax in 
religious observance. .. . If this Augean stable is not 
cleansed, now that the territory has been taken over by a 
progressive government, it will prejudice the interests of 
the Church in the whole of North America.’” 

Of those who read this story, which ran through fifteen 
printings within a year, how many gave a thought to the 
Augean stable or could have recalled that labor of Her- 
cules? Such inadvertent reference to what is assumed to 
be the possession of educated people falls under our eyes 
continually and life is more abundant for those who re- 
spond at once. For this reason it is well to review the old 
myths now and then, lest we fail to appreciate to the full 
even the ‘‘best-seller’’ of the year. 


Early Greek Conceptions of the World 


The Greeks conceived the universe to be a hollow globe. 
Heaven occupied the upper portion; Hades the lower por- 
tion, and between these realms lay the earth, a flat, circular 
body. Hesiod indicated the distance between these three 
divisions by explaining that an anvil would fall from 
Heaven for nine days ere it would reach the earth, and 
nine days more would pass before it would penetrate the 
depths of Hades. 

Around the cireular-shaped earth flowed the river 
Oceanus—always tranquil, undisturbed by storm or 
tempest. Thence came the smaller streams, the rivers of 
the earth, and waters from Oceanus filled the sea—the Med- 
iterranean—which divided the ancient world into two parts. 
In the very center of the earth the Greeks located their own 
country, which they called Hellas; and themselves they 
called Hellenes. Only in later times did the names Greece 
and Greeks come into use. In the midst of Hellas was 
Olympus, the high mountain upon whose lofty heights dwelt 
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the Mighty Ones who ruled heaven and earth, and directed 
the course of men. 

Of their neighbors the early Hellenes had little knowl]- 
edge. They knew Italy and Sicily vaguely, and were less 
familiar with more distant lands. 

The people of Hellas imagined that beyond the high 
mountains to the north lived a happy tribe who could be 
reached neither by land or sea; the Greeks called them 
Hyperboreans, and believed that these fortunate beings 
were never sick nor did they grow old, but lived always in 
everlasting peace and joy. When occasionally the piercing 
winds swept down upon the plains of Hellas, the Hellenes 
supposed that they came from the caves of the Hyper- 
boreans. 

On the east, near the river Oceanus, dwelt the Ethio- 
pians—quite as happy and blissful as the Hyperboreans. 
To the south, also near the river, lived the Pygmies, and 
on the west lay the Elysian Fields. Thither mortal friends 
of the gods were transported without tasting death, to par- 
take of everlasting bliss. We find these plains sometimes 
spoken of as the ‘‘Isles of the Blest.’’ 

Between these different peoples and beyond them, the 
imaginative mind scattered countless mythical creatures 
mentioned in stories—such as the Sirens, Gorgons, Hes- 
perides, Harpies, and the like. The river Oceanus was 
never navigated by man, and its further banks were wrapt 
in perpetual darkness. 

Such was the earth to the early Greek. Now let us see 
how it had originally come into being. 

In the beginning, all things were in confusion. Earth, 
air, and water were mingled together. Chaos ruled over 
the hopeless mass, which lay in deepest darkness. His wife 
was Nox—meaning Darkness or Night; Chaos means Con- 
fusion. In time their son Erebus usurped his father’s 
throne and reigned in his own right. Later he, too, was 
set aside by his children, AXther, or Light, and Hemera, or 
Day. By these, the confused mass was for the first time 
lighted. Conceiving great possibilities for it, Alther and 
Hemera determined to evolve something attractive from 
the chaotic heap. In time they created Pontus, the sea, 
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and Gea, the earth. Earth was at first by no means a 
pleasant place for habitation. Bare, silent, inanimate, it 
was but a solid mass. But Eros—or Love—the son of 
A®ther and Hemera—pierced its bosom with his darts of 
love and thus awakened dormant earth. Aroused from her 
lethargy, she sent up trees to cover the hillsides, grass to 
make verdant the plains, and flowers to gladden the whole 
world. Birds and animals straightway took form, and the 
streams were filled with fishes. Responding to the impulse 
of life and beauty, Gea created Uranus, or Heaven. Not 
long after, these two asserted themselves, superseding 
AMther and Hemera. Their children were the Titans, 
twelve powerful sons, whose father, Uranus, feared them 
greatly. Lest they disturb his reign, he cast them into a 
deep pit in the midst of the Earth. But of them we shall 
learn more presently. 

Simpler to understand is this: ‘‘In the beginning the 
whole world was one mass of stone, and there was no earth, 
or sky, or sea. Then Eros, or Love, was the only living 
thing; and just as the mother hen warms her eggs till the 
little chicks peep out, so the Greeks said Love brooded 
over the world until things appeared and the world began 
to take shape.’’ 

This theory that the Love-spirit was able to transform 
opposing elements into a world habitable and attractive 
for man is beautiful indeed, and we come upon it again 
and again. 

An endless variety of stories were devised to account 
for the creation. One told how Chaos once occupied all 
space. Then, by some unknown means, the lighter portion 
arose on. high and formed the sky while the firm, solid 
matter took the form of the earth below. Thus Uranus, 
or Heaven, and Gea, or Earth, were the first deities of the 
Greeks. Uranus personified light, heat, purity, while Gea 
personified the solid, substantial life-producing earth. 
These two united in marriage, and this was quite an ingen- 
ious conclusion to be reached by people in the childhood 
age of the world. ‘‘Taken in a figurative sense, this union 
actually does exist. The smiles of heaven produce the 
flowers of earth, whereas his long-continued frowns exercise 
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so depressing an influence upon his loving partner, that 
she no longer decks herself in bright and festive robes, 
but responds with ready sympathy to his melancholy 
mood.’” 

The first child of this union was Oceanus, the great river 
which encircled the earth. (In truth, the ocean is formed 
by the rains of heaven and the streams of earth.) Gea 
produced the mountains and the sea, while Erebus and Nox 
belonged to Chaos. Uranus looked with deep dismay upon 
the crude Giants and Titans, other children of Gea, and 
hurled them into Tartarus, but Gea became incensed at 
such treatment, and gave them iron from her veins—and 
from where else does iron come?—to defend themselves 
against Uranus. 

Mount Olympus, soaring high above the clouds, was the 
habitation of the gods. On this lofty peak of Hellas the 
Mighty Ones met in council to plan for the weal or woe of 
mortals. Far away from this eternal abiding place was 
Hades, unvisited by the light of day. It was first conceived 
as a prison house for gods rather than men, while Erebus, 
the dark country beyond Oceanus, was destined for the final 
dwelling place of mortals. 

Regarding the origin of man, the Greeks never felt sure. 
The general impression was that people first grew out of 
trees and stones, or were produced by the rivers or the sea, 
or better still from the earth. Each spring, when the frosts 
were gone, plants and herbs pushed up into the air from the 
soil below. So, probably, had it been first with man. 
Untamed in the beginning, he had lived like the beasts 
of the field until the gods taught him the arts of civiliza- 
tion. 

Thus did the Hellenes try to explain the mystery of 
creation, which otherwise they could not understand; thus 
did they think of the realms of Heaven and Hades, and of 
gods and mortals, and it is not for us to point out the inade- 
quacies of the tale, but to know what were the fancies which 
had to serve mankind for generations and have since found 
an abiding place in all literatures. 

Having now a world for them to live in, we come back 
to the Titans. 
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The Titans and the Giants 


We have already noted that Uranus and Gea had twelve 
gigantic children. These were so hated by their father and 
so feared by him that he threw them into a deep eave within 
the earth, and held them as prisoners. Here also were 
thrust his other offspring, the one-eyed Cyclops and the 
hundred-handed monsters. Their mother Gea, roused by 
these indignities to her children, incited them to assert their 
rights, and her son Cronus, sometimes called Saturn, falling 
upon Uranus with an iron sickle furnished him by his 
mother, conquered and dethroned him. From the blood- 
drops of the wounded Uranus sprang giants—monsters 
with serpents for legs; the Melian nymphs, and the furies. 
These last had snakes for hair and girdles of vipers. 

Now begun the reign of Cronus and the so-called Golden 
Age. The Titans were set free; they married their sisters 
and soon had numerous families. The children of the elder 
brother were the rivers of the earth and three thousand 
ocean nymphs. Prometheus and Epimetheus were other 
brothers, but the most important Titan for countless years 
was Cronus, who ruled during the Golden Age. 

‘‘Men were never so happy as they were during Cronus’ 
reign. It was the true Golden Age then. The springtime 
lasted all the year. The woods and meadows were always 
full of blossoms, and the music of singing birds was heard 
every day and every hour. It was summer and autumn, too, 
at the same time. Apples and figs and oranges always 
hung ripe from the trees; and there were purple grapes 
on the vines, and melons and berries of every kind, which 
the people had but to pick and eat. 

“‘Of course nobody had to do any kind of work in that 
happy time. There was no such thing as sickness or sorrow 
or old age. Men and women lived for hundreds and hun- 
dreds of years and never became gray or wrinkled or lame, 
but were always handsome and young. They had no need 
of houses, for there were no cold days nor storms nor 
anything to make them afraid. 

‘‘Nobody was poor, for everybody had the same precious 
things—the sunlight, the pure air, the wholesome water of 
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the springs, the grass for a carpet, the blue sky for a roof, 
the fruits and flowers of the woods and meadows. So, of 
course, no one was richer than another, and there was no 
money, nor any locks or bolts; for everybody was every- 
body’s friend, and no man wanted to get more of anything 
than his neighbors had. 

‘“When these happy people had lived long enough they 
fell asleep, and their bodies were seen no more. They 
flitted away through the air, and over the mountains, and 
across the sea, to a flowery land in the distant west. And 
some men say that, even to this day, they are wandering 
happily hither and thither about the earth, causing babies 
te smile in their cradles, easing the burdens of the toil- 
worn and sick, and blessing mankind everywhere.’” 

Such was life in the Golden Age, the ideal time of 
which poets have ever since sung. Probably the Greeks 
loved to think of it as people in all ages have pictured a 
time when all people should be happy; when all, instead 
of some fortunate few, should have everything which con- 
duces to true comfort, and when none should have excessive 
luxuries or increased responsibilities which great wealth 
is sure to bring. 

Cronus had three daughters: Hestia, Demeter, and 
Hera; and three sons: Poseidon, Pluto, and Zeus. Uranus 
had foretold that some day Cronus’ son would dethrone 
him, just as he himself had been dethroned by Cronus. 
Fearing this prophecy, Cronus conceived the unique idea 
of disposing of his children by swallowing them. Finally 
Rhea, the mother, sought to save one, her youngest son, 
Zeus. She wrapped a stone in baby clothing and gave this 
to Cronus in place of the child. The deception was not dis- 
covered, and the little son was sent to the Isle of Crete to 
be cared for by the nymphs. When he became a man he 
revealed himself to his father and demanded that his parent 
produce the children of which he had disposed. All things 
being possible in mythological times, Cronus first brought 
forth the stone last swallowed—and this the Greeks pre- 
served at Delphi—then one by one his children appeared. 

And now occurred the mightiest conflict the world had 
yet seen, when Cronus and his son Zeus contested for 
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supremacy. Some of the Titans sided at once with Zeus, 
but most of them helped Cronus. Finally wearying of the 
struggle which lasted ten years, and falling out with his 
cruel brothers, Prometheus went over to the side of Zeus. 

This conflict is known as the Battle of the Giants. The 
followers of Zeus had their position on Mount Olympus, 
while the Titans held Mount Othrys. Neither side gained 
much until Gea advised Zeus to free the Cyclops and the 
hundred-handed monsters who all this time had remained 
in the cave where Uranus had imprisoned them. Grateful 
for their deliverance, they aided the cause of Zeus by mak- 
ing thunderbolts for him and by causing earthquakes. The 
earth trembled and took fire, and the waters of the sea 
boiled. The Titans were driven into the recesses of the 
mountains, while rocks and hills were hurled after them. 
The cause of Cronus was lost, and Zeus came into power 
for all time. 

The Greeks placed the site of this conflict in the rockiest 
portion of Hellas, where deep valleys and steep mountains, 
sharp rocks and curious earth formations abound. To a 
eredulous people only so great a struggle as this just de- 
scribed , waged by such mighty beings as gods and Titans, 
could have left such a lasting imprint on the land. 

When the Titans were at last defeated, they were thrown 
into Tartarus, deep within the earth. Over them the 
Cyclops and the hundred-handed monsters were set to 
guard. Then Zeus called a council of his victorious family 
on Mount Olympus, and divided his power among the sur- 
vivors of the war. Poseidon was given dominion over the 
sea and all the waters of the earth; Pluto was set to rule 
over the dark underworld of Hades and over Tartarus; for 
himself, Zeus retained the earth and heavens. For a long 
time his throne was insecure, for Gea stirred up opposi- 
tion when she beheld the fate of the Titans. This was ulti- 
mately overcome, and the authority of Zeus stood forth un- 
questioned. 

Now followed the Silver Age—not so happy as the one 
preceding. Zeus divided the year into seasons. It was no 
longer always spring. On the contrary, it was often hot, 
and again, it was exceedingly cold. No longer did fruits 
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and other food grow without care, but men had to work 
for all they had. 

‘“Then men began to grow dissatisfied with their lot. 
Some wanted to be rich and own all the good things in the 
world; some wanted to be kings and rule over the others. 
Some who were strong wanted to make slaves of those who 
were weak. Some broke down the fruit trees in the woods, 
lest others should eat of the fruit. Some, for mere sport, 
hunted the timid animals which had always been their 
friends. Some even killed these poor creatures and ate 
their flesh for food. At last, instead of everybody being 
everybody’s friend, everybody was everybody’s foe. So, 
in all the world, instead of peace, there was war; instead 
‘of plenty, there was starvation; instead of innocence there 
was crime, and instead of happiness, there was misery. 

‘‘And that was the way in which Zeus made himself so 
mighty; and that was the way in which the Golden Age 
came to an end.’’* 

Away from all this turmoil lived Zeus and his wife Hera, 
together with the other Mighty Ones, on Mount Olympus. 
In one of his stories Homer speaks of their dwelling place 
as— 

‘‘Olympus, where they say the ever-firm 
Seat of the gods is, by the wind unshaken 
Nor ever wet with rain, nor ever showered 
With snow, but cloudless ether o’er it spreads, 
And glittering light encircles it around, 
On which the happy gods aye dwell in bliss.’’ 


Here the gods lived, unmindful of the sufferings of 
mortals, whom, indeed, Zeus wished to wholly exterminate. 
Prometheus, who had helped Zeus against the Titans in the 
War of the Giants, now importuned him to spare men, and 
himself stood forth as their champion. He taught them how 
to build houses to protect themselves from the storms, for 
they had only caves for shelter. 

To make the condition of mortals worse, Zeus now com- 
manded that woman should be created—for during all these 
years woman had apparently been neither needed nor de- 
sired. This new creature was fashioned by the gods, each 
of whom vied with the rest in bestowing gifts upon her. 
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One gave her beauty, another a gracious and winning 
manner, a third endowed her with grace, and finally when 
they had taxed their ingenuity to the utmost, the Graces 
adorned her with rare ornaments. The name Pandora, 
meaning ‘‘all-gifted,’? was given her and she was sent as 
a present from the gods to Prometheus by their messenger 
Hermes. As Pandora was leaving Olympus, a casket was 
slipped into her hand, while at the same time she was 
warned not to open it. 

Now Prometheus knew well the ways of the gods who 
dwelt on high, and he straightway refused their proffered 
gift, attractive as it seemed. His brother Epimetheus, 
however, ignoring the pleas of Prometheus, gladly accepted 
the beautiful Pandora. For many days they wandered 
about, in the forests and through the vales, while the hours 
passed joyfully. One day, during a brief absence of her 
lover, Pandora’s curiosity concerning the casket overcame 
her, and yielding to an impulse, she raised the cover ever 
so slightly, but even so, a myriad of little stinging insects 
swarmed out. These proved to be the troubles with which 
the world has ever since been afflicted. One little creature 
was thrust back as Pandora dropped the lid, and so pite- 
ously did she beg to be set free that Pandora, feeling that 
matters could be made no worse, again lifted the cover, 
when out flew Hope. The Greeks had many stories of this 
good fairy who went about always trying to soothe the woe, 
sorrow and trouble caused by the malicious little sprites 
which the revengeful gods had tucked into the fatal casket. 


“Fever of the heart and brain, 
Sorrow, pestilence, and pain, 
Moans of anguish, maniac laughter, 
All the evils that hereafter 
Shall afflict and vex mankind, 

All into the air have risen 
From the chambers of their prison; 
Only Hope remains behind.’” 


Prometheus now did a daring deed. Zeus had denied 
fire to mortals. This brave Titan stole a spark from the 
celestial fire of the gods and, concealing it in a reed, brought 
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it down to men to relieve their misery. This made Zeus so 
angry that he ordered Prometheus chained to a rock on 
Mount Caucasus, where a vulture came each day and tore 
away his vitals, which grew again at night. The mighty 
god decreed that Prometheus should be released at once 
if he would but submit to him, but this Prometheus scorned 
to do. It was prophesied that in the thirteenth generation 
a son of the mighty Jove would restore him, and until that 
time Prometheus chose to suffer rather than submit. The 
story of his sufferings, his transgression and final deliver- 
ance, was celebrated by the Greek dramatists and has been 
a favorite theme of poets ever since. 


‘‘Do ye also ask 
What crime it is for which he tortures me? 
That shall be clear before you. When at first 
He filled his father’s throne, he instantly 
Made various gifts of glory to the gods, 
And dealt the empire out. Alone of men, 
Of miserable men he took no count; 
But yearned to sweep their track off from the world, 
And plant a newer race there. Not a god 
Resisted such desire except myself. 
I dared it! I drew mortals back to light, 
From mediated ruin deep as hell! 
For which wrong I am bent down in these pangs 
Dreadful to suffer, mournful to behold, 
And I, who pitied man, am thought myself 
Unworthy of pity; while I render out 
Deep rhythms of anguish ‘neath the harping hand 
That strikes me thus,—a sight to shame your Zeus! 


* *% ® * * * 


Beseech you, think not I am silent thus 
Through pride or scorn, I only gnaw my heart 
With meditation, seeing myself so wronged. 
For see—their honors to these new-made gods, 
What other gave but I, and dealth them out 
With distribution? Ay, but here I am dumb; 
For here I should repeat your knowledge to you, 
If I spake aught. List rather to the deeds 

I did for mortals; how, being fools before, 

I made them wise and true in aim of soul. 
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And let me tell you—not as taunting men, 
But teaching you the intention of my gifts ;— 
How, first beholding, they beheld in vain, 
And hearing, heard not, but like shapes in dreams, 
Mixed all things wildly down the tedious time, 
Nor knew to build a house against the sun 
With wicketed sides, nor any woodcraft knew, 
But lived, like silly ants, beneath the ground 
In hollow eaves unsunned. There came to them 
No steadfast sign of winter, nor of spring 
Flower-perfumed, nor of summer full of fruit, 
But blindly and lawlessly they did all things, 
Until I taught them how the stars do rise 

And set in mystery, and devised for them 
Number, the inducer of philosophies, 

The synthesis of letters, and, beside, 

The artificer of all things, memory, 

That sweet muse-mother. I was first to yoke 
The servile beasts In couples, carrying 

An heirdom of man’s burdens on their backs. 

I joined to chariots, steeds, that love the bit 
They champ at,—the chief pomp of golden ease. 
And none but I originated ships, 

The seaman’s chariots, wandering on the brine 
With linen wings. And I—oh miserable !— 
Who did devise for mortals all these arts, 

Have no devise left now to save myself 

From the woe I suffer. 


ad * * * * * 


Enough said now of this 
For the other helps of man hid underground, 
The iron and the brass, silver and gold, 
Can any dare affirm he found them out 
Before me? None, I know! unless he choose 
To he in his vaunt. In one word learn the whole,— 
That all arts came to mortals from Prometheus.’’é 


People became more and more degenerate. They quar- 
reled among themselves and deceived and ill-treated each 
other until at last Zeuz determined to exterminate the race. 
He called the gods together to agree upon some measure 
which would accomplish this result. A conflagration was 
suggested, but others disapproved, since it was urged, the 
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flames might reach even to Mount Olympus and endanger 
the Mighty Ones. At last it was determined to send a de- 
luge upon the earth. Accordingly Poseidon caused rains 
to fall in torrents and the waters of the sea to rise. People 
forgot their contentions and sought safety in the heights. 
But even here the waters found and overtook them. At last 
Zeus beheld Prometheus’ son Deucalion and his wife Pyrrha 
‘seeking shelter in a mountain. He recalled that they alone 
of all mankind had remained true and noble. So he com- 
manded the waters to recede that they might be spared, all 
others having perished. He instructed them to cast stones 
behind them. Those thrown by Deucalion were changed 
into men; those cast by Pyrrha took the form of women. 
In this way was the earth re-populated. 

This story calls to mind the legend of Noah and the ark. 
The tradition of a deluge was in the inheritance of many 
peoples. 


Zeus: Ruler of Heaven and Earth 


Zeus, or Jove, as he was called by the Greeks—Jupiter 
by the Romans—was the youngest son of Cronus and Rhea. 
In the division of the universe which followed the Battle 
of the Giants, he retained dominion over heaven and earth. 
He married his sister Hera—or Juno—and their dwelling 
place was the highest peak of Mount Olympus, while other 
deities had dwellings on other points of the same mountain. 

We must try to understand that while the Greeks wor- 
shiped and revered their gods, their attitude toward them 
was not one of fear, awe, and spiritual adoration. Such 
was by no means the case. The Greeks worshipped beauty, 
grace, and heroic strength. They had, as Petiscus says, 
‘no aspirations of Heaven—no fear of Hell.’’ The beings 
whom they called into existence to account for the natural 
world around them, with all its beauty and its variation, 
while immortal and unseen, nevertheless, were regarded as 
men and women with passions, preferences, revenges, ap- 
petites, and desires similar to those felt by the people 
themselves. Their gods were their companions—unseen, 
to be sure, but trusted and depended upon. 

As highly imaginative children, placed in new surround- 
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ings, see mystery everywhere, so did these Greeks, in the 
infancy of the world, see signs of divinity around them. 
Did the leaves rustle in the forest where no breeze was 
seemingly stirring? Then surely some unseen dryad was 
there. Did the bees swarm around some mountain cave, 
and continually hum in a soothing, drowsy fashion? This 
was then the chosen spot of some goddess, or the abode of 
some oread. The modern spirit of investigation would have 
discovered a squirrel among the leaves, and clusters of 
honeysuckle which allured the bees. But as investigation 
increases, credulity vanishes and the age of myth fades 
away. 

The heavens were Jove’s special portion. All the 
phenomena of the air, thunder, lightning, wind, clouds and 
snow were ascribed to him—he sending them, it was be- 
lieved, as signs, warnings, rewards, or punishments. 

‘*As the highest god, and throughout Greece worshiped 
as such, he was styled the father of gods and men, the ruler 
and preserver of the world. He was believed to be pos- 
sessed of every form of power, endowed with wisdom, and 
in his dominion over the human race partial to justice, and | 
with no limit to his goodness and love. Zeus orders the 
alternation of day and night, the seasons succeed at his 
command, the winds obey him; now he gathers, now scat- 
ters the clouds, and bids the gentle rain to fertilize the 
fields and meadows. He watches over the administration 
of law and justice in the state, lends majesty to kings, and 
protects them in the exercise of their sovereignty. He ob- 
serves attentively the general intercourse and dealings of 
men—everywhere demanding and rewarding uprightness, 
truth, faithfulness, and kindness; everywhere punishing 
wrong, falseness and cruelty. As the eternal father of men, 
he was believed to be kindly at the call of the poorest and 
most forsaken. The homeless beggar looked to him as a 
merciful guardian who punished the heartless, and de- 
lighted to reward pity and sympathy.’” 

It was customary to dedicate some plant or animal to 
. the service of each divinity. It naturally followed that the 
oak, the grandest of trees, and the eagle, king of birds, 
were sacred to the service of Jupiter. 
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In a certain part of Greece there was a forest of mag- 
nificent oaks. ‘‘It was so thick and dark that the sunbeams 
searcely found their way through the leaves to the moss 
upon the ground. Here the wind made strange, low sounds 
among the knotted branches, and people soon began to think 
that this was their great god Zeus speaking to men through 
the leaves of his favorite tree. So they set this forest apart 
as sacred to him; and only his servants, who were ealled 
priests, were allowed to live in it. People came to this 
place from all parts of Greece to ask the advice of the god; 
and the priests would consult with him, and hear his an- 
swers in the murmurings of the wind among the branches.’” 
Tnis was known as the Oracle of Dodona, and in recent 
years leaden tablets have been discovered, upon which 
questions had been asked of Zeus by the believing people. 
One asked about the welfare of his child; another implored 
that a business speculation might prove profitable. All 
valuable adornments had been plundered from the place 
long since, but these little leaden tablets, having no com- 
mercial value, were allowed to lie undisturbed through cen- 
turies, and have recently come to light, aiding us to under- 
stand the attitude of the early Greeks toward their deities. 

However godlike Zeus may have been in administrating 
justice, and however awful in hurling his thunderbolts when 
matters displeased him, he appears to have been quite 
human in his love affairs, except for his ability, common to 
all gods and goddesses, to transform himself into any form 
at pleasure. This ability was most convenient in his case, 
for his wife Hera has been credited with a distressingly 
jealous disposition. 

One of Jove’s many infatuations immortalized in art 
was his passion for Leda. To make love to this mortal 
maiden he took the guise of a swan. The poet Spenser, 
ages after, said of swans: 


‘*Nor Jove himself when he a swan would be 
For love of Leda, whiter did appear.’’ 


Zeus courted Danaé through the window of a tower, tak- 
ing the form of golden rain. Danaé’s father had impris- 


oned her within this tower because it had been prophesied 
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that some day a son of the princess would bring about the 
father’s death. The fact that she was detained in a lofty 
tower to prevent such a catastrophe could be little hin- 
drance to Jove and seems only to have served as an incen- 
tive to his wooing. 

The Princess Europa was one day gathering flowers 
with her companions in the meadows when Zeus saw her 
and became infatuated with her. To avoid the wrath of 
Hera, he transformed himself into a bull and came to play 
with the maiden. So gentle was he that Europa was per- 
suaded to get on his back for a ride, when lo! the bull sprang 
out to the deep sea, telling her who he was and quieting her 
fears. Apparently she adjusted herself to such an unusual 
position without great trouble or alarm. Some writer has 
suggested that such a legend might have had its beginning 
in the kidnapping of a princess by a seaman or some neigh- 
boring chief, while to comfort the father, his courtiers 
might have invented the story of Zeus, since it was thought 
by no means uncommon for gods to appear before mortals 
in some assumed guise. 

To woo Antiope, Zeus took the form of a satyr and he 
courted Io as a cloud. The story of Io is especially attrac- 
tive. 

‘‘Among Jupiter’s other indiscretions was his amour 
with the nympth Io, a fascinating person of whom Juno 
conceived a violent and legitimate suspicion. ‘Juno,’ as 
Ovid tells us, ‘was well acquanted with the intrigues of a 
husband who had been so often detected.’ So Juno decided 
to visit the earth in search of her missing lord, soliloquizing, 
‘I am either deceived, or I am injured.’ While Jupiter, in 
the disguise of a cloud, was enjoying the companionship 
of his fair Io one day, Juno, looking down through the 
thick atmosphere, was just in time to see the maiden trans- 
formed into a heifer. Juno, however, had seen so much 
of metamorphosis in her day, especially in connection with 
the amorous adventures of her husband, that she decided to 
set a watch upon the cow. So she placed her under the 
observation of the hundred-eyed Argus, a mythological de- 
tective, to whom all these optical advantages must have 
been of inestimable benefit. Argus, having so many eyes, 
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only required to sleep with two at a time, so that really 
there was no opportunity for Io to resume her usual shape, 
or to receive her Olympian visitor while under his super- 
vision. Therefore Jupiter sent his trusted Mercury, with 
the injunction that he must find a way to make Argus sleep 
with all his eyes at once. After some attempts, Mercury 
related a story so full of weariness, and sighing, and disap- 
pointment, that the hundred eyes of Argus all closed in self- 
defense. As soon as he became unconscious, Mercury slew 
him, and thus restored Io to freedom. Juno took the eyes 
of Argus ... and immortalized them by setting them in 
the tail of her peacock.’” 

These various adventures of Zeus have been put on can- 
vas by artists of the Renaissance or of modern times. Occa- 
sionally they are found, or portions of them at least, on 
vases of antiquity. It was many years, however, before the 
Greeks attempted to reproduce the greatest of their gods 
at all. ‘‘The Greeks usually conceived the Jupiter of war 
as riding in his thunder-ear, hurling the thunderbolt or 
lashing his enemies with a scourge of lightning. He wore 
a breastplate or shield of stormcloud like the skin of a gray 
goat (the #gis), fearful to behold, and made by the god of 
fire. His special messenger was the eagle. It was only 
with the passage of generations that the Greeks attempted 
to represent their greatest of the gods by the works of men’s 
hands. The statue of Olympian Jove by Phidias was con- 
sidered the highest achievement of Grecian sculpture. It 
was of colossal dimensions, and like other statues of the 
period . . . composed of ivory and gold. For the parts 
representing flesh were of ivory laid on a framework of 
wood, while the drapery and ornaments were of gold. The 
height of the figure was forty feet; the pedestal twelve 
feet high. The god was represented as seated on his throne. 
His brows were crowned with a wreath of olive; he held 
in his right hand a scepter, and in his left a statue of Vic- 
tory. The throne was of cedar, adorned with gold and 
precious stones.’’® 

The Greeks thought the face of the statue so wonder- 
ful that they said: either the sculptor must have gone up 
into heaven and seen Zeus upon his throne, or the god must 
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have come down to earth, and shown his face to the 
artist. 

As people in all ages have erected structures to the 
honor of their deities, the Greeks built temples to their 
gods. In the most beautiful temple erected to Jupiter this 
wonderful statue was placed. Since he was worshipped in 
all Greece, many temples were dedicated to him, and the 
remains of some of them can still be seen. In these temples 
were altars. When one wished to invoke the help of one 
of the gods, he would bring some offering—a dove, a goat, 
or some other animal, to his temple, and the priest would 
burn a portion of its flesh upon the altar, since it was sup- 
posed that the smell of burning flesh was acceptable to the 
Mighty Ones. 

Festivals were given in honor of the gods. Every four 
years the Olympian games were held in honor of Zeus. 
Youths practiced for months together for the foot races, 
the wrestling matches, and other athletic sports, because 
they thought that to one as mighty as Jove feats of strength 
and endurance would be pleasing. 

Many other myths gathered about the greatest of Greek 
gods, but we shall turn now to the stories concerning Hera, 
his beautiful wife. 


Hera: Queen of Heaven 


Hera—or Juno, as she was called by the Romans—was 
the wife of Zeus and the Queen of Heaven. She was tall 
and very beautiful, being exceedingly proud of her beauty 
and keenly jealous of the beauty of others. She sat by the 
side of Zeus in the council-hall of the gods, and shared with 
him all the honors of his position. 

She seems to have been regarded chiefly as the guardian 
of marriage, watching over its sanctity, and protecting 
children and mothers. 

Hera was cruel to mortal women whom she thought 
rivaled her in beauty, and meted out to them relentless per- 
secution. ‘‘Hera would punish women that she thought 
were too beautiful, as if they had done something very 
wrong; she often did this by changing them into animals 
or birds. There was one woman whom Hera changed into 
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the form of a savage bear, and turned out to wander in 
the forest because she hated her beautiful face. The poor 
creature was terribly frightened among the fierce animals 
of the woods; for although she herself now had the form of 
a beast, her soul was still human. At last Zeus, who was 
kinder of heart than Hera, took pity upon her. He lifted 
her far above the earth, and placed her among the stars 
of heaven; and so, ever after that, the Greeks called one 
group of stars the Great Bear.’’" 

Even yet Hera’s fury pursued the poor creature, and 
another story relates that the Queen of Heaven sought out 
Oceanus, and implored him to see how her rival was exalted 
when darkness fell upon the earth. 

‘“‘The god of Ocean was moved, and promised Hera that 
he would never receive this constellation in his watery do- 
main. Hence it is that the Great Bear continually circles 
around the pole, and never sinks like other stars, beneath 
the waves of the ocean.’’ 

Many myths testify to Hera’s revengeful disposition. 
Notable among them is the story of Echo: 

‘“‘There was once a wood nympth named Echo, who de- 
ceived Hera, and so made her very angry. Echo was a 
merry, beautiful girl, whose tongue was always going, and 
who was never satisfied unless she could have the last word. 
As a punishment for her deception, Hera took away her 
voice, leaving her only the power to repeat the last word 
that should be spoken to her. Echo now no longer cared 
to join her companions in their merry games, and so wan- 
dered through the forests all alone. But she longed to talk, 
and would often hide in the woods, and repeat the words 
of hunters and others who passed that way. 

‘At last she learned to take delight in puzzling and 
mocking the people who listened to her. 

‘¢¢Who are you?’ they would shout at her. 

“¢“VYou,’ would come back her answer. 

es ‘Then, who am I?’ they would ask, still more puzzled. 

“«¢ <7? Hecho would answer in her sweet, teasing manner. 

“One day Echo met in the woods a young man named 
Narcissus, and loved him. But he was very unkind, and 
would take no notice of her except to tease her for the loss 
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of her voice. She became very unhappy, and began to waste 
away from grief, until at last there was nothing left of her 
but her beautiful mocking voice. 

‘‘When the gods found what had happened to the lovely 
Echo they were very angry. To punish Narcissus for his 
unkindness, they changed him from a strong young man 
to a weak, delicate flower, which is now always called by 
his name.’’” 

Another version of the story is this: Echo had known 
only the satyrs—ugly looking creatures, and, supposing 
them typical of the entire race of men, she determined to 
have naught to do with any of them. One day in her ram- 
bles she caught sight of Narcissus, and so handsome and 
godlike did he appear to her that, shy nymph though she 
was, she could not conceal her admiration. He told her he 
had vowed to wed any maiden who would enable him to 
eatch sight of his own features. Mirrors were then un- 
known and he had never viewed himself although often 
told that he was goodly to look upon. 

Echo led him to a erystal stream and bade him gaze 
upon his countenance. But lo! as he looked into the water 
he fancied a water sprite looked up to him. He could not 
be persuaded that it was his own reflection, but fell 
passionately in love with it, forgetting lonely Echo. By day 
he sat ever by the stream, watching his love; when the 
shades of night would fall, still by the pale beam of the 
moon he would keep vigil to see if the face in the water 
gazed up to him.. At last he pined and died, and the gods 
changed him into the flower that bears his name. It still 
loves to grow with its head bending over some pool or 
stream. 

The Queen of Heaven does not seem to have been a 
popular subject with artists. Her life had in it too little 
of the dramatic. She was greatly loved by the Greeks for 
her purity and constaney. The peacock and the cuckoo, as 
heralds of the spring, were sacred to her, and in groves 
set apart in her honor, whole flocks of peacocks were fed. 

Zeus is sometimes thought of as representing heaven, 
Hera, earth. From the union of the two results the repro- 
duction of life. 
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Argos and Samos both claimed honor as Hera’s birth- 
place, and she was worshipped by special rites in both cities. 

Every fifth year the Here were celebrated. They were 
races by Greek maidens, and corresponded in a measure 
to the Olympian games given in honor of Zeus. Previous 
to these occasions, one woman would be chosen in each of 
the sixteen cities of Elis, and those so selected would weave 
a robe for the statue of the goddess. Another festival was 
celebrated each springtime, at which a wedding was enacted. 
A figure of the goddess was decked in bridal array and 
placed on a couch of willow boughs. The willow was sacred 
to Hera because it was claimed that she had been born 
beneath the shade of a willow tree. 

The most splendid temple erected to her was that at 
Argos. Within this temple was placed a statue of the god- 
dess sculptured by Polyclitus, almost rivaling in beauty of 
perfection the wonderful statue of Zeus done by Phidias. 


Iris 

In early mythology Iris was mentioned as the messenger 
of Zeus, but as time went on, Mercury became his special 
herald and Iris was thought of as serving Hera, flitting 
about on her errands, going swiftly to and fro, executing 
her plans. Homer tells us that she went like the snow 
or hail from heaven to the uttermost parts of the universe, 
earrying out the commands of the gods. Some said that 
the rainbow was her pathway in the skies; others thought 
it was the reflection of her many colored robe. 

Another pretty conception of her is this: ‘‘Iris was the 
granddaughter of Old Ocean. Her sisters were the Dark 
Clouds; her bridge was the rainbow, which joined heaven 
to earth. She had golden wing's, and her draperies were 
as many colored as her bridge, which was made of the most 
beautiful flower tints ever seen, and an odor of spring blos- 
soms accompanied her.’’ 


Hebe 


Hebe was the daughter of Zeus and Hera. She sym- 
bolized perpetual youth and is represented in art as a young 
maiden, small, with well-rounded contour, brown tresses 
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and sparkling eyes. It was she who passed nectar and 
ambrosia—the drink and food giving continued youth and 
immortality—to the gods on Mount Olympus. This func- 
tion of the daughter of the supreme Zeus carries traces of 
the old custom observed by early people, whereby the 
daughter of the household, however noble or high in rank, 
personally served the guests at her father’s table. 

One day, however, Hebe slipped while passing nectar in 
the hall of Jove. For this she was deprived of her office 
and Ganymede took her place. . 

Some pleasing pictures have been made of this youthful 
maiden. In one painting of special grace and beauty she 
stands simply robed, giving drink to Jupiter’s eagle. 

After Hercules had performed his many labors, Hera, to 
atone for her long persecution, gave him her daughter Hebe 
in marriage, and Jove placed him among the immortal gods. 


Athena: Goddess of Wisdom 


One day Zeus ordered Vulcan to split open his head with 
an axe; as he did so, Pallas Athena—or Minerva—goddess 
of wisdom and of war, sprang out in full armor, chanting 
a war song. Tempestuous storms occurred at the time on 
land and sea, announcing her birth to the world. Her 
curious origin to the Greeks symbolized wisdom springing 
from the supreme mind. 

Best loved of all their deities, Athena had a part or influ- 
ence in most that concerned the Hellenes. She alone among 
their divinities committed no foolish or impassioned acts. 
She avoided intrigues, and remained unmarried, thus sym- 
bolizing mind, superior to mortal relationship, having no 
sex. 

As goddess of war she represented skill and military 
foresight instead of brute force and destructive energy, as 
exemplified by Mars. She entered war only to protect 
the oppressed and aid the weak in maintaining their rights. 
Once entering a struggle, she led through it to a fortunate 
issue and a prosperous peace. 

She was also goddess of peace, of wisdom, of domestic 
and agricultural arts, and of industries that had pros- 
perity and happiness for their results. She protected state 
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affairs and guarded cities. For this reason her temples 
were frequently built on the fortification of towns. 

When the people of Attica built a citadel for them- 
selves, Poseidon and Athena contended for the honor of 
naming it. Zeus decreed that the one who should present 
the city with a gift bestowing greatest benefit upon the 
people should have the privilege of determining the name. 
Poseidon struck a rock, and a horse—hitherto unknown— 
sprang forth. This typified war and suggested the future 
service of the chariot. Athena struck the earth and an 
olive tree, symbolic of peace, appeared, ministering to the 
wants of man with its shade, its fruit, and its oil. Her gift 
was held to be greatest, and she called the city by her 
own name: Athens. So it has been known ever since. 
While worshipped throughout Greece, as protector of 
Athens, the most beautiful temple of the land was there 
erected in her honor. It was known as the Parthenon. 

Athena was sometimes called goddess of the air, and 
Ruskin has written a book entitled The Queen of the Aur 
in which he considers that particular function of her power. 
In this book he says: ‘‘ Athena represents the ambient air, 
which included all cloud, and rain, and dew, and darkness, 
and peace, and wrath of heaven. Let me now try to give 
you, however briefly, some distinct idea of the several 
agencies of this great goddess. 

‘‘Wirst, she is in the air giving life and health to all 
animals. . . . Now, of all the people that ever lived, the 
Greeks knew best what breath meant, both in exercise and 
in battle, and therefore the queen of the air becomes to 
them at once the queen of bodily strength in war; not mere 
brutal muscular strength, that belongs to Ares,—but the 
strength of young lives passed in pure air and swift exer- 
CISC 5.2% 

‘‘When Athena wants to make Penelope bright and 
beautiful; and to do away with the signs of her waiting 
and her grief, ‘Then Athena thought of another thing; she 
laid her into deep sleep, and loosed all her limbs, and made 
her taller, and made her smoother and fatter and whiter 
than sawn ivory; and breathed ambrosial brightness over 
her face; and so she left her and went up to heaven.’.., You 
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see you may have Athena for lady’s maid whenever you 
choose. ... 

‘‘Again, Athena is the air giving vegetative power to 
the earth. She is the wind and rain, and yet more the pure 
air itself, getting at the earth fresh turned by spade or 
plough, and above all, feeding the fresh leaves.... 
Thirdly, she is the air giving motion to the sea, and render- 
ing navigation possible. Fourthly, Athena is the air nour- 
ishing artificial light—unconsuming fire. The torch-race 
belongs chiefly to her festival, of which the meaning is to 
show the danger of the perishing of the light even by excess 
of the air that nourishes it; and so that the race is not to 
the swift but to the wise. ... Lastly, Athena is the air 
conveying vibration of sound... . 

‘‘T gather these facts together in brief sum. 

‘“‘The deep of air that surrounds the earth enters into 
union with the earth at its surface, and with its waters, 
so as to be the apparent cause of their ascending into life. 
First, it warms them, and shades at once, staying the heat 
of the sun’s rays in its own body, but warding their force 
with its clouds. It warms and cools at once, with traffic 
of balm and frost: It gives its own strength to the sea; 
forms and fills every cell of its foam; sustains the preci- 
pices, and designs the valleys of the waves; gives the gleam 
to their moving under the night, and the white fire to their 
plains under sunrise; lifts their voices along the rocks, 
bears above them the spray of birds, pencils through them 
the dimpling of unfooted sands. The air dyes the hills 
into dark blue, and their glaciers with dying rose; inlays 
with that, for sapphire, the dome in which it has to set 
the cloud; feeds the brooks that cease not, and strews with 
them the dews that cease. . . . It enters into the separated 
shapes of the earth it has tempered, commands the ebb and 
flow of the current of their lives, fills their limbs with its 
own lightness, measures their existence by its indwelling 
pulse, molds upon their lips the words by which one soul 
can be known. to another; is to them the hearing of the 
ear, the beating of the heart; and passing away, leaves them 
the peace that hears and moves no more. This was the 
Athena of the greatest people of the days of old.’’” 
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Ruskin goes into far greater detail regarding this spirit 
of the air, and in order fully to understand how much 
Athena meant to the noblest of Greek minds, one must read 
the entire book, which charms not only in its subject but 
by the masterly way in which Ruskin expressed himself. 

As goddess of war, Athena came in conflict with Ares 
and sometimes outwitted him by her cleverness. Such an 
incident is related in the Iliad. 

The owl and the olive tree were sacred to Athena. We 
have seen that the olive tree was her own creation, and 
the owl can see in darkness—symbolizing thus wisdom that 
penetrates through ignorance and gloom. 

In the Parthenon, beautiful today in its ruins, stood a 
statue of Athena made of gold and ivory, made by the 
wonderful artist Phidias. What became of this marble is 
not known, but it still remained in the fourth century after 
Christ. 

Various festivals were celebrated in honor of the god- 
dess of wisdom. In Greece her festival was called the 
Panathenea. Races and contests in athletic sports were 
participated in and the prizes given the victors were earthen 
vases of pure olive oil. Some of these jars have come down 
to us. On one side is frequently painted a picture of the 
goddess as she called the divine tree into being; on the other 
side some scene from the sports of the day is pictured. 

Every fourth year the entire population joined in a pro- 
cession and escorted women who had previously been chosen 
in Athens to weave a robe for Athena, to the Parthenon. 
Here the beautiful robe was draped on the colossal statue— 
some forty feet in height. 

In Rome Minerva’s festival occurred the nineteenth of 
March. A general holiday was declared for five days. This 
was especially observed by the schools—a fact which doubt- 
less tended to make this particular goddess popular with 
the youth of that day. 


Apollo: God of Light 


As Zeus was god of heaven and earth, Athena, the god- 
dess of the air, so was Apollo regarded as the god of light. 
Most beautiful of all the gods, his father was Zeus himself 
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and his mother Leto, while his sister was Artemis, or Diana, 
goddess of the chase. 

As god of the sun, Apollo brought life-giving rays to the 
fields and herbs; he was also, and perhaps consequently, god 
of music—of the natural music of happy waters and singing 
birds. Again, he was god of prophecy, as light dispels dark- 
. ness, or the light of knowledge drives away the gloom of 
ignorance. 

When quite a boy, Apollo came down to the earth to en- 
joy the companionship of Hyacinthus. While they were 
having a game of quoits one day, Zephyrus, god of the south 
wind, approached. He too was fond of Hyacinthus, and 
resented Apollo’s presence. He blew Apollo’s quoit too 
far aside, and it struck Hyacinthus with such force that it 
wounded him. Apollo tried in vain to check the flow of 
blood; Hyacinthus could not be helped, and died imme- 
diately. To keep his memory fresh, Apollo changed the 
blood-drops into flowers which still bear his name—the 
hyacinths. Hach year, as they bloom, the south wind lingers 
around and caresses them. 

Apollo’s first love was Daphne, a beautiful river nymph. 
Seeing her one day, the god would speak with her, but suc- 
ceeded only in frightening her so that she fled from him. 
Apollo pursued. In spite of his entreaties she called for 
her father’s help. As she reached the stream, her feet took 
root in the ground, and a thick bark covered her—for her 
father, a river deity, had transformed her into a laurel tree. 
Apollo found himself enclasping a rugged trunk instead of 
the fair nymph who had so attracted him. When he realized 
what had happened, he vowed that the laurel should ever be 
his favorite tree, and that wreaths used to reward victors 
should be formed from its leaves. 


**T, espouse thee for my tree; 
Be thou the prize of honor and renown; 
That shalt the Roman festivals adorn, 
But after poets, be by victors worn.’’ 


This myth has been interpreted by some to signify the 
sun trying to overtake the dew, which vanishes at his ap- 
proach and leaves him embracing onlythe verdure it has left. 
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Several of Apollo’s acquaintances and friends appear to 
have found enduring forms as flowers and trees, and this 
seems natural when we remember that without his life-giv- 
ing rays of light and warmth, trees and flowers could not 
exist at all. Clytie was a nymph so beautiful that Apollo, 
with his usual impulsiveness, fell deeply in love with her 
and she was happy indeed to be loved by the great Sun-god, 
and delighted in his companionship. With his habitual 
inconstaney, however, he straightway discovered a mortal 
princess whom he was astonished to find he loved even more 
violently than he had loved the nymph Clytie, so she was 
soon forgotten. Clytie was at first dismayed by her lover’s 
absence, and then consumed with jealousy as she discovered 
its cause. She went to the king and told him that his daugh- 
ter, whom he had commanded to have nothing to do with 
the fickle gods, was constantly receiving visits from Apollo. 
In his rage the king ordered the princess to be put to death. 
To spare her this fate, Apollo changed her into the fragrant 
myrrh tree and in high scorn transformed Clytie into a 
sunflower, which, as you well know, has no fragrance what- 
ever. But in spite of all he had done, Clytie still loved 
Apollo, and it is said that even today she gazes upon him 
as he rides across the heavens, welcoming him as he appears 
in the east, looking straight to him at noon, and bending her 
head to the west as he disappears at night. This led Moore 
to exclaim: 


‘The heart that has truly loved never forgets 
But as truly loves on to the close— 
As the sun-flower turns to her god when he sets 
The same look that she turned when he rose.’’ 


Apollo’s special duty was to drive the chariot of day 
across the sky. The well-known picture of Aurora has 
made this familiar to us. In Comus, Milton speaks of his 
appearance at the close of day. 


‘‘Now the gilded car of day 
His golden axle doth allay 
In the steep Atlantic stream 
And the slope-sun his upward beam 
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Shoots against the dusky pole, 
Pacing toward the other goal 
Of his chamber in the east.’’ 


One day Phaeton, Apollo’s son, begged his father to 
grant him one request. Apollo gave his oath, which with 
gods was irrevocable. Then Phaeton asked that he be 
allowed to drive the four horses and the sun chariot across 
the sky for but one day. His father urged him to choose 
anything else, and told him of the dangers that might there- 
by result to himself and to all the world. But this alone 
would satisfy. Because of his oath, Apollo had to yield. 
‘The hour had already come when the Sun usually began 
his daily journey. The pawing, champing steeds were 
ready; rosy-fingered Aurora only waited her master’s sig- 
nal to fling wide the gates of morn; and the Hours were 
ready to escort him as usual. 

‘¢ Apollo, yielding to pressure, quickly anointed his son 
with a cooling essence to preserve him from the burning 
sunbeams, gave him the necessary directions for his jour- 
ney, and repeatedly and anxiously cautioned him to watch 
his steeds with the utmost care, and to use the whip but 
sparingly, as they were inclined to be very restive. 

‘<The youth, who had listened impatiently to caution and 
directions, then sprang into the seat, gathered up the reins, 
signaled to Aurora to fling the gates wide, and dashed out 
of the eastern palace with a flourish. 

‘For an hour or two Phaeton bore in mind his father’s 
principal injunctions, and all went well; but later, elated by 
his exalted position, he became very reckless, drove faster 
and faster, and soon lost the way. In finding it again he 
drove so close to the earth that all the plants shriveled up, 
the fountains and rivers were dried in their mossy beds, the 
smoke began to rise from the parched and blackened earth, 
and even the people of the land over which he was passing 
were burned black,—a hue retained by their descendants to 
this day. 

‘‘Terrified. by what he had done, Phaeton whipped up 
his steeds and drove so far away that all the vegetation 
which had survived the intense heat came to an untimely 
end on account of the sudden cold. 
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‘‘The eries of mortals rose in chorus, and their clamors 
became so loud and importunate, that they roused Jupiter 
from a profound sleep and caused him to look about to dis- 
cover their origin. One glance of his all-seeing eye sufficed 
to reveal the damage done the earth, and the youthful char- 
ioteer. Jupiter could hardly credit what he saw. In his 
anger he vowed he would make the rash mortal expiate his 
presumption by immediate death. He therefore selected the 
deadliest thunderbolt in,his arsenal aimed it with special 
eare, and hurled it at Phaeton, whose body fell from his 
lofty seat into the waves of the Eridanus River.’’“ 

Apollo was so grieved by the death of his son that only 
the entreaties of the gods persuaded him to resume his 
place in the chariot of day. Phaeton’s sisters grieved for 
him so long that they were finally changed into larches, 
overhanging the river, and there they still drop tears of 
amber in the streams. Phaeton’s faithful friend Cygnus 
was transformed into a swan, ever sacred to Apollo. 

The ancient Hellenes saw many evil results of this dis- 
astrous ride: The Sahara was one of the districts so 
burned that thereafter nothing would grow within its limits; 
old river beds left dry had, it was believed, been exhausted 
on that fatal day, while the sun-spots were places where the 
infuriated horses had kicked holes in the sun chariot. 

The number seven was sacred to Apollo, and it was said 
that in Sicily he had seven herds of cows and seven herds of 
lambs which he loved to see grazing as he drove by in his 
chariot. The swan, the laurel, and the lyre were all symbols 
of him alone. 

Temples were erected to Apollo in various parts of 
Greece, and on the island of Delos, his birthplace. The most 
splendid of these was at Delphi. Here at an early day it 
had been believed that an oracle existed. From the fissure 
of a rock a gaseous vapor issued. This vapor was thought 
to inspire one to discern the voice of the sun-god. A priest- 
ess was maintained here, and to her were put questions by 
anyone in Greece who chose to consult the oracle. Indeed 
we read of Asiatic kings sending thence for advice in mat- 
ters of grave concern. The priestess would inhale the vapor 
and then, supposedly inspired by Apollo, give replies. 
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Since this temple was constantly the recipient of costly 
presents made by those who desired to win its favor, it 
became the richest in all Greece. 

Every three years the Pythian games were celebrated at 
Delphi. In addition to the usual athletic sports, contests in 
music were held, the prize being a simple laurel wreath. 


Artemis: Goddess of the Chase 


Artemis was goddess of the chase, and of the moon. As 
goddess of the moon she was known as Luna, or Selene; in 
Hades she was called Hecate, and on earth Artemis by the 
Greeks—Diana by the Romans. 

In infancy she asked her father Zeus that she be allowed 
to lead always an out-of-door life, on the beautiful moun- 
tains of Greece. He granted her wish, and she became the 
the great huntress-goddess. Each evening as her brother 
Apollo finished his course and sank into the broad Atlantic, 
the goddess of the moon mounted her car, drawn by snow- 
white steeds, and was drawn across the sky. 

Artemis loved the woods, and, with her company of 
nymphs, might frequently be seen chasing the deer through 
the forests, over hill and dale; then she and her attendants 
would bathe in some clear mountain stream and the woods 
would resound with their songs and dances. 

The story of Niobe is closely associated with Artemis 

and her twin brother Apollo. The mother of these twins 
boasted that never had there been such children as her son 
Apollo and her daughter Artemis. Niobe had seven sons 
and seven daughters, and she laughed Leto to scorn and for- 
bade her people to worship longer these children of Leto. 
Thereupon the mother of the twins, one of Jupiter’s loves, 
commanded her children to slay the fourteen offspring of 
Niobe. 
Apollo found the sons hunting in the forest, and with un- 
erring arrows, left them dead within the woods. The mother 
Niobe was stricken with grief, but still had her daughters 
left to comfort her, when lo! Artemis began to slay the 
daughters. The mother, bathed in tears, sought, in vain, 
to save the last child, and the gods, touched by her grief, 
turned Niobe into stone just as she stood weeping. 
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This myth has supplied the subject for a well known 
marble statue, done again and again by sculptors in all 
ages. Some see in the myth an allegory: Niobe is winter, 
and Apollo’s arrows, the sunbeams, which kill the winter 
months. The tears are the rain-drops of springtime. 

Orion was a hunter bold who roamed all day through 
the forest in search of game. One day, he chanced to see the 
Pleiades, seven nymphs, attendants on Artemis. He at 
once fell in love with these maidens, it appears, and when 
they fled from him, he still pursued. In their fear they 
called upon their goddess to protect them, and sure enough, 
as Orion drew near, he saw seven white doves ascending to 
heaven; reaching the skies, they were again transformed, 
this time into a constellation—the Pleiades. During the 
Trojan war one of the sisters was so grieved that she with- 
drew from the sight of man, but the six may yet be seen on 
a clear night,—pale stars, having never since the fall of 
Troy regained their former brilliancy. In one of his 
poems, Tennyson mentions these sisters: 


““Many a night I saw the Pleiades, rising thro’ the mellow 
shade, 
Glitter like a swarm of fire-flies tangled in a silver braid.’’ 


Both loving the chase, Artemis grew deeply charmed 
with Orion, but her brother disapproved of him most heart- 
ily. Unable to discourage the goddess in giving a mortal 
her favor, Apollo one day asked Artemis if she thought 
she could shoot accurately enough to pierce a mere speck, 
just visible far away in the distance. Proud of her skill as 
an archer, never daunting, she pulled an arrow and killed 
Orion, for it was he. When she learned what she had in- 
nocently done, she was filled with grief, and placed Orion 
with his dog Sirius as constellations in the sky, where they 
may yet be seen on any starry night. 

Her love for Endymion has been sung by many poets. 

‘‘The infrequent absence of Diana from her duties in 
heaven is said to have awakened suspicion among the deities 
of Olympus, who doubted whether she actually occupied 
these intervals with hunting. It is easy to imagine the 


satisfaction with which Venus, who so often has been 
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reproached by Diana with her undue fondness of beautiful 
youths, would weleome news of a corresponding weakness 
on the part of the cold-hearted and apparently unyielding 
huntress-queen. And such satisfaction Venus once enjoyed, 
if we may trust the later classical and the modern poets, 
who have identified Diana with Selene, the more ancient 
goddess of the moon. 

‘‘Hor one calm night Selene looked down upon the beau- 
tiful Endymion who fed his flocks on Mount Latmos, and 
saw him sleeping. The heart of the goddess was unques- 
tionably warmed by his surpassing beauty. She went down 
to him; she kissed him; she watched over him while he slept. 
She visited him again and again. But her secret could not 
long be hidden from the company of Olympus. For more 
and more frequently she was absent from her station in the 
sky; and towards morning she was paler and more weary 
with her watching. When, finally, her love was discovered, 
Jupiter gave Endymion, who had thus been honored, a 
choice between death in any manner that was preferable, 
or perpetual youth united with perpetual sleep. Hndymion 
chose the latter. He still sleeps in his Carian cave, and 
still the mistress of the moon slips from her nocturnal 
course to visit him. She takes eare, too, that his fortunes 
shall not suffer by his inactive life; she yields his flocks 
increase, and guards his sheep and lambs from beasts of 
prey.2?% 

The Diana just described is a totally different being 
from she who was known as Diana of Ephesus. That deity 
seems to have been of Asiatic origin, and to have been 
merely adopted by some of the Greeks who colonized in 
Asia Minor, in place of the goddess they had known. 

Temples were erected to Artemis in many parts of 
Greece, and a festival called Artemisia was held for her 
every few years at Delphi. 


Ares: God of War 


Ares—or Mars, as the Romans called him, was the son 
of Hera and Zeus, and was god of war. To give us some 
conception of his size and strength, one of the Greek poets 
tells us that he could roar as loud as nine or ten thousand 
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men, and that he covered seven acres of land on one oceasion 
when he fell to earth in a battle. 

He cared for nothing but war, and the fiercer the en- 
counter, the better he liked it. The Greeks used to implore 
his help ofttimes in war, but knowing that he might be fight- 
ing at any time against them, they never loved him as they 
loved their other divinities, and they built few temples to 
him. 

In certain parts of Greece, Ares was worshipped as one 
who would fight and drive away inclement weather; this 
however was among a farming people who had little interest 
in battles. 

The Romans, calling him Mars, conceived him as always 
delighting in the din of war, riding in a chariot of raging 
fury, or bringing destruction on all force brought against 
him. He is shown as plunging into battle, caring little 
which side he helped—indifferent as to whether his faction 
was in the right—never counting the cost, never planning 
his campaign in advance, but throwing himself where the 
fray was thickest, simply for the joy of slaughter. Fear 
and Terror were said to be his children. 

Very few stories have come down to us of the fierce war- 
god, and he has never been a fayorite subject with poets. 
The reason for this last is plain; poetry catches gleams of 
beauty, fancy and nobility as these are suggested in life and 
nature, and setting them forth through its own medium, 
magnifies and enhances them, until they are visible to eyes, 
which without such aid, would have known little or nothing 
of their existence. If the poetry be martial, yet must there 
be some ennobling strain or motive to dignify the struggle. 
Such qualities as these were wholly lacking in the god Ares. 

Born in tempestuous Thrace, he was first conceived as 
personifying the fury of the storm, and the transition from 
this to the province of war was simple. The Greeks were 
not naturally a warlike people. When in early times they 
entered upon a campaign, other concerns vied at least with 
that of battle. The Ziad is composed largely of meetings 
of the gods, their interposition in the siege of Troy, in 
council gatherings, and hand-to-hand conflicts between 
heroes chosen from either side, while general assaults were 
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rare. With the Romans, quite the reverse was true. From 
the beginning they were primarily a military people, and 
would have cared little for such procedure, even among the 
deities. 

Mars loved a vestal virgin. Her sons were Romulus and 
Remus. They founded Rome, and their father, Mars, was 
regarded as the protector of the city. For this reason the 
god of war was far more important to the Latins than to 
the Greeks. 

In Greece, the Areopagus was named for Ares. The 
name originated insthis way: a son of Poseidon stole a 
daughter of the war-god, who promptly slew him. Poseidon 
summoned Ares to appear before a tribunal and answer for 
the deed. Those concerned met on a hill, called always after 
Areopagus or Hill of Ares. The god was soon acquited, 
but henceforth those accused of serious crimes were 
led thither. Their trials took place in the dark, and no rhe- 
torical pleas were permitted. The simple statements of 
accusing and accused were heard, while the appearance of 
neither could influence those deciding, since none could be 
seen. 

In Rome the most beautiful temples were dedicated to 
Mars, and the Campus Martitis, an open field where the 
Roman youth were drilled in military affairs, where armies 
were reviewed, and where assemblies of the people met from 
time to time, was named in honor of the war god. In March 
religious festivals were celebrated in his honor; also on the 
Ides of October occurred a chariot race at which time it was 
customary to offer the near horse of the victorious team to 
the god. The people living in the two oldest portions of the 
town contended for the head of the slaughtered animal, and 
the section which obtained it was supposed to receive great 
blessings. 

In arts, Mars is generally shown with helmet, shield, and 
spear. The horse and the woodpecker were sacred to him. 


Hephestus 


Very different in character was his brother, Hephestus, 
or Vulcan, god of fire. Sometimes he has been called the 
artist, or the smith-god. All other deities were beautiful 
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and fair to see; only Vulcan was deformed by being lame. 
Some said he had been lame at birth and that his mother 
was so enraged about it that she cast him out of Olympus; 
others believed the explanation offered in recent times by 
Milton: 
‘*And how he fell 

From Heaven, they fabled, thrown by angry Jove 

Sheer o’er the erystal battlements; from morn 

To noon he fell; from noon to dewy eve, 

A summer’s day; and with the setting sun 

Dropped from the zenith like a falling star, 

On Lemnos, the Adgean Isle.’’ 


Being a god, and so immortal, such a fall could not kill 
Vulean, but it caused him to limp badly. 

From his earliest years he fashioned curious and con- 
venient articles of metal, melted by the fire and molded 
into shape. All the palaces of the gods and their contents 
were of his making. He had his forges and workshop on 
Mount Olympus, and in it were not only all kinds of con- 
venient tools, but hand-maids to help him, fashioned by the 
god himself of gold and silver. Of course, only a god could 
have such perfect assistants. 

He made magic shoes that enabled one to walk through 
the air or water, as well as on the earth; caps that allowed 
the wearer to pass unseen anywhere; gold and silver dishes 
for the gods, which would come to the table all by them- 
selves, and go away again. 

After his fall from the abode of the gods he would never 
work again in Olympus, but set up his shop in a voleanic 
mountain. Here he could usually be found, at work with 
the cyclops, making shields, spears, and other armor for 
the Mighty Ones. He seems to have been on friendly terms, 
now with Jupiter, now with Juno, but rarely with both at 
the same time. Being incensed with Juno on one occasion, 
he manufactured a beautiful and attractive throne, provided 
with a secret spring to retain whoever sat upon it. This 
was sent to Olympus as a gift to the queen of heaven. De- 
lighted, she sat down at once upon it. Attempting to rise, 
she could not free herself, nor could the assembled gods 
assist her. Mars rushed off to bring Vulcan by force, but 
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the latter brandished a firebrand at him and ordered him 
away. Finally Bacchus, a jolly sort of god, acted as peace- 
maker and took Vulcan to the relief of his helpless mother. 

It was Vulcan’s cunning which created the lovely Pan- 
dora, to whose curiosity the world owes so much misery. In 
the Masque of Pandora the god is made to say: 


‘‘Not fashioned out of gold, like Hera’s throne, 
Nor forged of iron like the thunderbolts 
Of Zeus omnipotent, or other works 
Wrought by my hands at Lemnos or Olympus, . 
But molded in soft clay, that unresisting 
Yields itself to the touch, this lovely form 
Before me stands, perfect in every part.’’ 


In appreciation of thunderbolts with which Vulcan sup- 
plied him, Jupiter gave the god of fire the lovely Venus in 
marriage. Venus, however, greatly preferred Mars, and 
gave Vulcan cause to be very jealous. Finally she left Vul- 
ean’s gloomy cave forever, and the god of fire seems to 
have concerned himself no more with love, but to have 
applied himself steadily to his work. 

Vulean symbolized fire that burns, wholly different from 
. that of the sun. His fall symbolized the idea of lightning 
coming from heaven to earth. All results of fire were at- 
tributed to him; whenever a mountain smoked the early 
Greeks fancied that the fire-god was at work within it. 

Vulcan was patron of all artisans and blacksmiths; 
Athens, a city which employed a large number of people in 
the manufacture of pottery and metal work, and Lemnos, 
the isle upon which he fell from heaven, were seats of his 
worship. 

A torch race formed a part of the Panathenaic games, 
held in memory of the early theft of fire by Prometheus. In 
Sicily a temple was erected to the fire-god where only the 
pure and good might enter. Two dogs guarded it and 
being able to divine the wicked from the guileless, they pro- 
tected the latter and drove the false away. 

Vulcan was seldom involved in the constant altereations 
of the gods, being generally absorbed with his hammer and 
anvil, creating rare works. 
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‘Those who labor 
The sweaty forge, who edge the crooked scythe, 
Bend stubborn steel, and harden gleaming armour, 
Acknowledge Vulcan’s aid.’’ 


Aphrodite: Goddess of Beauty 


Aphrodite—or Venus, according to the Romans—was 
formed of ocean foam as the spray broke one day over the 
rocks near Cyprus. Her hair had caught the glimmer of 
the setting sun, her eyes were like the clear blue of the sum- 
mer skies; and her fresh skin gleamed white like the foam 
from which she sprang. The nymphs found her, and deck- 
ing her with ornaments from their coral reefs, led her to 
the Mighty Ones who dwelt on Mount Olympus. Here 
Jupiter, to atone for his severity toward Vulcan, gave him 
Venus for his wife. 

All the gods and goddesses vied with each other in mak- 
ing her gifts, for all loved and adored her. But none gave 
such wonderful things as did Vulcan. He prepared a palace 
for Aphrodite, as the Greeks always called her, on the isle 
of Cyprus, where she had first appeared; and in this palace 
were most wonderful creatures—handmaids of pure gold 
who would do her bidding without direction; harps that 
played themselves; golden birds that sang the sweetest 
songs. But Venus cared little for Vulcan and after a time 
she wearied of him and his artist’s skill, and left him 
altogether. 

Now Venus was very lovely; besides being beautiful, she 
had the power of making everyone love her; animals too, 
and birds, felt her charm and flocked around her. Often in 
pictures doves are shown in her hands or about her. 

Again, being born of the sea, she had control over storms 
and winds, and could give prosperous voyages to sailors. 
For these reasons while the Greeks prayed to Zeus and 
Athena for strength and wisdom, they asked Aphrodite to 
make those they cared for love them in turn; and seamen 
invoked her blessing on their long voyages. 

This little story shows how great was believed to be the 
power of this goddess. 
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‘‘Once a sculptor, named Pygmalion, tried to make a 
statue that should be more lovely than the loveliest woman. 
He chose the finest ivory, and for months and months he 
worked patiently at his task. As it began to take the form 
of a beautiful maiden under his skillful chisel, he became so 
interested in his work that he scarcely took time to eat or 
sleep. At last the work was finished, and everybody said 
that the statue was more beautiful than any woman that 
had ever lived. 

‘“‘But Pygmalion was not satisfied. All day long he 
would sit in front of his statue and look at it. He came to 
love it so that he wished it were a real woman, so that it 
might talk to him, and love him in turn. He longed for this 
in secret until finally he grew bold enough to ask the gods 
for help. Then he went to the temple of Aphrodite, and 
there before the altar he prayed to the goddess to change 
his statue into a real woman. As he finished his prayer, he 
saw the altar-fire flame up three times, and he knew that 
the goddess had heard him. He hastened home, and there 
he found that his statue of ivory had indeed been turned 
into a woman of flesh and blood; and all his life long he 
blessed the goddess Aphrodite for granting his wish.”’ 

Aphrodite gained recognition as goddess of beauty in 
this way: one day a king of Greece was married to the god- 
dess Thetis—she who closed the western gates when the 
Sun-god had finished his daily course. All the gods and 
goddesses were bidden to the wedding—all except one, Dis- 
cord. She went about making so much trouble that every- 
one was afraid to invite her. But this slight made her so 
angry that she set about thinking of some revenge. At last 
she took a golden apple, wrote something upon it, and being 
herself invisible, tossed the apple among the assembled 
guests. Someone picked it up and read: ‘For the Most 
Beautiful!’ Now every goddess immediately claimed it as 
hers, and what a time followed! Discord, who heard it all, 
grew better pleased as the dispute waxed hotter. Finally 
all retired save Hera, Athena, and Aphrodite and these 
appealed to Zeus to settle the question for them. But Zeus 
was much too clever to get entangled in such difficulties, and 
after a moment, he replied that mortals were better judges 
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of beauty than were the gods and suggested that they 
would do well to take the apple to Paris, son of the king of 
Troy, and ask him to award it. He added that Paris had 
such excellent judgment that he would be sure to decide the 
matter justly. So off these fair ones went in search of 
Paris. They found him leading a pastoral life in spite of 
his noble blood; contented to dwell away from the turmoil 
of the world. Appearing suddenly, they explained their 
errand: he was to bestow the golden apple upon the fairest. 
Hera promised him wide dominion should it come to her; 
Athena offered wisdom; and Aphrodite told him she would 
give him the most beautiful woman in the world for his wife 
if he awarded the prize to her. Now Paris cared nothing 
for dominion, little for wisdom, and having a mountain 
nymph for a wife already, perhaps he cared little about 
gaining another. But he thought Venus the most beautiful, 
and to her he gave the apple. Ever afterwards she was 
conceded to be the goddess of beauty. 

The most beautiful woman in all the world—more glor- 
ious to behold than any before that time or since, or any 
who may yet appear, was Helen, wife of King Menelaus of 
Greece. You may read in Homer’s Iliad of the war which 
ensued when Paris, under guidance of Aphrodite, went to 
Greece, and while Menelaus was away with his soldiers, took 
the fair Helen back with him to Troy. The poem tells of the 
last year during which the Trojans held out bravely against 
the Greeks, who besieged their walls. Finally when the 
city fell, it was burned and most of its people destroyed. 
And all this resulted because Discord was not invited to that 
wedding and because Aphrodite, jealous of her beauty, was 
ready to make any concession to have it recognized. 

The goddess of beauty had many love affairs both with 
gods and mortals. Her passion for Adonis is perhaps best 
known. Adonis was a hunter with whom she fell deeply in 
love. They had many happy times together, but in spite of 
all her entreaties, Venus could not persuade Adonis to give 
up his favorite sport of hunting wild beasts; and so one day 
it happened as she had feared: while having a contest with 
a wild boar, Adonis was killed. Venus would not be com- 
forted. Each drop of blood from his wounds she changed 
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into a red rose, and each tear she shed for him sprang up a 
wall-flower. She begged Jupiter to either bring back her 
lover or let her go to dwell with him. It was unthinkable 
that love should leave the earth, so it was finally agreed that 
six months of the year Adonis should spend in the Elysian 
Fields, and the remaining six he might return to earth. 
Each year when he returns, the flowers, trees, and all vege- 
tation assume their gayest colors to welcome him, and it is 
said that love is more potent at that season—the spring 
time of the year, than during the months when he is 
absent. 

Venus has always been a favorite subject with artists. 
She is supposed to embody the most perfect feminine 
charms. The finest statue left to us of antiquity is the 
Venus de Milo, now in the Louvre. This was found in 1820 
on the island of Melos. The arms are missing and art 
students frequently try to determine what position the 
sculptor originally gave them. Other statues of Venus 
exist, and several modern painters have immortalized her 
beauty. 

April, the month of buds, was sacred to Aphrodite. Then 
it was that Adonis returned to earth. The dove and rose 
were symbols of this goddess, while the Graces and the Sea- 
sons attended and adorned her. She flitted about in her 
chariot—a rare sea-shell drawn by snow-white doves—visit- 
ing her various shrines in Greece, where jewels and flowers 
were offered to her. 


Cupid 

Venus’ son Cupid has been even a greater favorite with 
poets and artists than the goddess of beauty herself. His 
symbolic character has been preserved through the ages. 

In art he is generally shown with wings and a bow and 
arrow. Anyone pierced by one of his arrows became the 
victim of love. Although tiny himself, all had to own 
Cupid’s sway. Often he is shown with Venus, she fre- 
quently directing his arrows to execute her own designs. 

Cupid’s passion for Psyche has furnished a subject for 
poets and artists, and many fanciful stories have gathered 
around these two mythical characters. 
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Hermes: Messenger of the Gods 


You will remember the Pleiades who were placed in the 
sky by Artemis. The eldest of these, Maia, was one of 
Jupiter’s numerous loves. Her son, born in a mountain 
cave, was certainly the most remarkable baby that ever 
lived, or vet again is likely to live in the future. When but 
a few hours old he stole out of his cradle, wandered away 
and drove off some cattle belonging to Apollo, concealing 
them in a cave. 


““The babe was born at the first peep of day; 
He began playing on the lyre at noon, 
And the same evening did he steal away 
Apollo’s herds.’’ 


Then finding a tortoise shell, from it he made a lyre. The 
story of that first day’s escapades has been told in this 
way: 

‘‘Running out of doors to play in the sunshine, he saw a 
spotted tortoise shell lying in the grass. He laughed with 
pleasure at sight of the pretty thing, and carried it into the 
eave. Then he bored holes in the edge of the shell, fastened 
hollow reeds inside, and with a piece of leather and strings 
made a lyre of it. This was the first lyre that ever was 
made, and most wonderful music lay hidden in it. 

““That night, when his mother was asleep, Hermes—or 
Mercury—crept slyly out of his cradle and went into the 
moonlight; he ran to the pasture where Apollo’s white cat- 
tle were sleeping, and stole fifty of the finest heifers. Then 
he threw his baby shoes into the ocean, and bound great 
limbs of tamarisk to his feet, so that no one would be able to 
tell who had been walking in the soft sand. After this, he 
drove the cattle hither and thither in great glee for awhile, 
and then took them down to the mountain and shut them 
into a cave—but one would think from the tracks left in 
the sand that the cattle had been driven up, instead of down 
the mountain. 

<¢ peasant, who was hoeing in his vineyard by the light 
of the full moon, saw this wonderful baby pass by, driving 
the cattle, and could hardly believe his own eyes. No one 
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else saw Mercury; and just at sunrise, the little mischief 
went home, to his mother’s cave, and in a twinkling was in 
his cradle with his tortoise shell lyre held tightly in his 
arms, looking as if he had been sleeping there all night. 

‘¢Apollo soon missed his cattle. It happened that the 
man who had been hoeing his grape vines by moonlight was 
still working in the same field. When Apollo asked him 
whether he had seen any one driving cattle over that road, 
the man described the baby he had seen, and told him how 
he had driven the cattle backward and forward, and up and 
down. 

‘“‘By daylight, the road looked as though the wind had 
been playing havoc with the young evergreens, Their twigs 
were scattered here and there, and great branches seemed to 
have been broken off and blown about in the sand. There 
were no tracks of any living thing, except the tracks of the 
cattle, which led in all directions. This was very confus- 
ing, but Apollo, knowing that no baby except his own baby 
brother could drive cattle, went straight to Maia’s cave. 

‘‘There lay Mercury in his cradle, fast asleep. When 
Apollo accused him of stealing his white cattle, he sat up 
and rubbed his eyes and said innocently that he did not 
know what cattle were; he had just heard the word for the 
first time. But Apollo was angry and insisted that the 
baby should go with him to Jupiter to have the dispute 
settled. 

‘‘When the two brothers came before Jupiter’s throne, 
Mercury kept on saying that he had never seen any cattle 
and did not know what they were; but as he said so, he gave 
Jupiter such a roguish wink that he made the god laugh 
heartily. Then he suddenly caught up his lyre, and began 
to play. The music was so beautiful that all the gods in 
Olympus held their breath to listen. Even Jupiter’s fierce 
eagle nodded his head to the measures. When Mercury 
stopped playing, Apollo declared that such music was well 
worth the fifty cattle, and agreed to say no more about the 
theft. This so pleased Mercury that he gave Apollo the 
lyre. 

‘‘Then Apollo, in turn for the gift of the wonderful lyre, 
gave Mercury a golden wand, called the caduceus, which had 
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power over sleep and dreams, and wealth and happiness. 
Besides, he made him herdsman of the wonderful white 
cattle. So the quarrel was made up and the two brothers 
became the best of friends.’”® 

Few stories seem to have gathered around this particu- 
lar god, and yet he appears to have been concerned, as a 
messenger at least, with most plans of the Immortal Ones. 

He was supposed to travel more rapidly than lightning, 
executing the commands of Zeus. The Greeks thought their 
dreams came down to them from the mightiest of all gods, 
and fancied that Hermes brought them from him while they 
slept. 

Since he nimself was such a traveler, it naturally fol- 
lowed that he was regarded as the friend of travelers. Posts 
of wood with the head of Hermes carved upon them, called 
Herme, were erected along the roads to direct the way. 
Stones were piled around these posts, and passersby were 
asked to add a stone to each pile, the object to clear the 
road of stones, and so facilitate commerce. 

Hermes was the patron of all roguery and gambling. 
The Romans conceived of him chiefly as a god of commerce. 
In those days most commercial dealings depended largely 
on envoys, and considerable traveling back and forth was 
necessary to carry on trade. Hermes was supposed to 
enable these men of commerce to outwit others in their 
business dealings. Having begun his own career by thiev- 
ing, it was concluded that he ought to be an authority on 
the subject. 

Perhaps in consequence of this, he was looked upon as 
the god of ‘‘persuasive speech,’’ and suave eloquence, and 
the tongues of animals were offered to him in this capacity. 
In all matters of dexterity he excelled. So it followed that 
in schools where boys were trained, his statue was always 
seen. 

The Greeks and Romans too, expected to find in their 
gods qualities that they themselves possessed, and Mercury 
embodied many qualities with which they were only too fa- 
miliar in their every day life. 

Hermes is thought to have symbolized the wind—the 
clouds, Apollo’s sheep; hence the wind, but a few hours old, 
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was able to drive the clouds from the sky. The whistling, 
singing, sighing wind suggested the music of the lyre. 

The rapid speed of the wind which suggested travel, 
while its sudden changes, apparently having no particular 
cause, brought in an element of chance. Of course it was 
the wind, favorable or the reverse, which largely controlled 
commerce when much traveling was done by means of 
water. 

Thus we find these fancies were not vague, indefinite 
dreamings, but each had its own significance when fully 
understood, and to the Greek these tales seemed very simple 
and plain. So we come to realize what Ruskin meant when 
he defined a myth as a ‘‘story with a meaning attached to it 
other than it seems to have at first.”’ 


Lesser Divinities: Hestia 


Hestia was the goddess of the domestic hearth. To the 
Romans she was known by the name of Vesta, and by botb 
Greeks and Romans she was greatly venerated. 

The hearth was of greater importance in early times 
than it later became. Meals were prepared upon it, to be 
sure, but upon it stood the ancestral gods; there the father 
of the family offered sacrifices upon all special occasions, 
such as births, deaths, and on the eve of unusual under- 
takings. 

Daughter of Cronus and sister of Zeus, Hestia never 
married, although Poseidon and Apollo were among the 
many suitors for her hand. In the council of the gods she 
was given a prominent seat and at the feast of the Mighty 
Ones choice morsels of food were reserved for her. 

In Greece, since every home was her dwelling, no special 
temples were erected to Hestia, but one of note was early 
erected to her honor in Rome. It was round in shape, and 
on the altar in the center of the temple burned the fire which 
was never allowed to go out. Six vestal virgins were chosen 
to guard it. They were selected from the noblest families 
of Rome, and were sent to live in the temple when but six 
years of age. For thirty years they served—first learning 
the duties from older virgins, then performing these duties 
and finally they taught novices to serve as they had done. 
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After thirty years had passed, they were at liberty to leave 
the temple and follow whatsoever lives they chose. In the 
Story of Rome we shall meet these vestal virgins again. 

Hestia personified the fire which ministers to the wants 
of mankind—the spark of fire within each breast, extin- 
guished only with life itself, and the fire upon the hearth— 
that most treasured spot within the home—where food and 
warmth were supplied and where sacrifices were offered to 
the gods. 

In the midst of each Greek city was a public hall where 
the fathers of the community met together and considered 
the general welfare; here too, was a table around which they 
were fed, and in the midst of the hall the fire of Hestia was 
ever burning. Whenever a family removed to another town 
or country, a portion of this sacred fire was taken along 
with their most cherished treasures. In those days fires 
could only be started anew at great trouble, and the fires of 
Vesta in the temples were rekindled only from the sun’s 
rays. 

Not many stories seem to have gathered around this 
goddess; in the older Greek poems she is not mentioned, 
which fact goes to show that she was a later conception than 
others of the great divinities. 

The Muses were nine in number, and Apollo was their 
leader. It is said that a number of springs rippled down 
the east side of Mount Olympus in an early day. These 
clear mountain streams leaped from rock to rock, over grass 
and stones, and their sparkles in the sunlight and the sing- 
ing of the waters led people to suppose that some spirit of 
song presided over the locality. Apparently the Muses 
were evolved to carry out this theory. 

Their father was Zeus and Memory was their mother. 
Calliope, the beautiful voiced, was muse of epic poetry. Clio 
—she who praises—was muse of history. She was usually 
shown carrying a scroll. Euterpe—the charmer—was 
muse of lyric poetry and of harmony. Thalia—the joy 
of life—presided over comedy. Terpischore—joyful in the 
danece—carried a lyre and was muse of the dance. Urania— 
the heavenly one—held a globe of the heavens, and was 
muse of astronomy. Erato—the beloved—was muse of love 
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and love-songs. Polyhymnia—rich in hymns—was muse of 
divine song. She was always closely veiled. Melpomene— 
the singer—bore a tragic mask, indicating that she was 
muse of tragedy. 

Mount Helicon became the later home of the muses. At 
feasts and special gatherings of the gods, they, with Apollo, 
provided music for the feasts and banquets. 

Because of their close connection with poetry and song, 
the Muses have frequently been invoked by poets of all time 
when about to undertake some prodigious task. | 

Of the other divinities who lived above the clouds we 
shall consider simply the Fates, since the remainder played 
but obscure parts. 


The Fates 


The ancients saw children come into the world and 
spend lives wrapped more or less in obscurity and uncer- 
tainty. They observed that now young persons were cut 
off just as they reached years of understanding and activity, 
while others lived on when life no longer attracted them. 
To explain the mystery of birth, life, and death, they con- 
ceived that there must be three inexorable sisters in whose 
hands rested the destiny of all beings. One sister, Clotho, 
youngest of the three, spun the thread of life; Lachesis 
twisted it to make it strong, and the most relentless of the 
three, Atropos, held the shears and snapped it short when 
it pleased her to do so. 

The Fates were dreaded because it was thought they 
could not be moved by prayers; indeed, gods as well as 
mortals, were powerless to cause them to alter their plans. 
They are spoken of as ‘‘“Daughters of the Night’’; and no 
matter how many people came into the world, for each 
there was a separate thread held by these sisters of destiny. 

The Greeks and Romans offered flowers and money to 
the Fates, and believed implicitly in them. 

Artists have conceived the Fates differently. The pic- 
ture of the sisters, long accredited to Michael Angelo, is 
now thought to have been the work of another. It is inter- 
esting to compare this with the conceptions of modern art- 
ists. 
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“In their dark House of Cloud 
The three weird sisters toil till time be sped: 
One unwinds life; one ever weaves the shroud; 
One waits to cut the thread.’’ 


Earth Deities: Demeter, Goddess of Harvest; 
Persephone 


Demeter represented the crust of the earth, while Gea, 
mentioned in an earlier chapter, embodied the whole terres- 
trial globe, with its internal molten fire and its subterranean 
divisions. 

Demeter, or Ceres, as she was called by the Romans, 
taught men how to reap and sow; she watched over the 
growing corn and ripening fruits, and brought them to a 
plenteous harvest. In the beginning men had not known 
how to make the earth yield; they pastured their flocks in 
some fertile valley and when this was exhausted, they 
roamed on in search of fresh pastures and food for them- 
selves. Ceres taught men how they might abandon a roving 
life and have a fixed habitation. Of all divinities she was 

kindest to mortals and loved them as her children. 

Now Demeter had a daughter, Persephone, whom she 
dearly loved. Persephone aided her in her duties as god- 
dess of the fields. One day while plucking flowers for her 
friends, the ocean nymphs, she became separated from her 
companions. Pluto, passing by, was struck with her sur- 
passing beauty, and immediately desired her for his queen. 
Several times before, this Pluto had sought a queen for his 
dark realm, but none could be induced to live in his cheerless 
world, where the sun’s rays never penetrated, and bright 
flowers never grew. So on this occasion he wasted no time 

.entreating Persephone to accompany him, but seized her 
where she stood picking the lovely blossoms, and, whipping 
up his coal-black steeds, rushed away to his underworld. 
Persephone’s cries of alarm were soon lost to mortal ears 
beneath the caves of earth. 

When night fell, and her daughter did not return, 
Demeter grew dismayed. She lighted a torch from a flam- 
ing mountain and for nine days and nights did not cease to 


search for the missing Persephone. In vain she sought her 
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—no traces could she find. At last a fountain nymph told 
Ceres what had happened—how Pluto had stolen her 
daughter and hurried her away to his land of shades. 

Ceres refused to be comforted. For months the fields 
were neglected. The trees no longer blossomed, nor bore 
fruit. The corn did not grow and a famine threatened the 
land. Mortals cried aloud to Zeus to help them; they peti- 
tioned him to compel Pluto to give back Ceres’ daughter, 
that she might come once more to give heed to their needs, 
and watch over their fields. 

At this expression of sympathy Ceres began ‘to take an 
interest in life again. She came forth from her cave and 
added her prayers to those of mortals. None had ever re- 
turned from Hades and it was questioned whether or not 
such a thing were possible. Jove inquired of the Fates, and 
they replied that Persephone might be restored if she had 
not yet tasted food in Hades. 

Now when Pluto first brought Persephone to his world, 
she had vowed she would eat nothing whatever there—that 
she had no desire to live longer, and so she spent her time 
mourning for her mother and for the bright world she had 
left. Shortly before Zeus questioned the Fates, however, 
Pluto had persuaded her to eat a few pomegranate seeds. 
For each seed she had eaten, it was decreed she must spend 
one month with Pluto in the realm of Hades, but this left 
her yet six months to pass with her mother. Mercury was 
sent to bring her, and when she appeared, the earth covered 
herself with brightest colors, the singing of birds was once 
more heard, and all life took on hope and happiness anew. 
When the six months were passed, Persephone returned to 
Hades, and earth laid aside her gay apparel and mourned 
until she came once more with the coming year. 

Of all mythological stories this is the most beautifully 
symbolic. Persephone is vegetation—the life of trees and 
plants, and all that springs from the earth. In the fall she 
descends to the sunless regions under the earth—to the 
roots of trees and plants. 

The restless, melancholy autumn represents the mother 
searching for her child, with no thought or care for the 
leaves and flowers which die, so neglected. Before winter is 
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wholly gone, there come days which seem to bring with 
them a breath of spring—a hope of life renewed. This calls 
to mind Demeter coming forth from her cave and taking 
fresh measures for the recovery of her child. And last, 
spring comes, with its yearly glory and mystery. Per- 
sephone returns and the story of the resurrection is once 
more symbolized. 


Dionysus, God of Wine 


Of all mortal maidens loved by Zeus, for none did he 
more tenderly care than for the fair Semele. Hera, dis- 
covering the love between the two, appeared to Semele as 
her nurse and persuaded her to ask Jove to visit her in 
all his glory instead of in his usual disguise. Having 
exacted a promise from her lover that he would grant any 
wish she might ask, Zeus was bound by his oath, and sorrow- 
fully complied with Semele’s wishes, although of course, 
no mortal could gaze upon such splendor and live, and at 
his first appearance as lord of heaven, she fell dead before 
his glance. 

Her son, Dionysus, was cared for by the nymphs. He 
‘ was early recognized as god of wine. As a boy he was 
entrusted to a tutor, Silenus, a reveling, half-tipsy fellow, 
half-man, half-goat. When sober he would teach his pupil 
many things, and together they roamed through distant 
lands, showing people how to grow the grape vine, and to 
make wine from its delicious fruit. 

On one occasion Silenus became separated from Diony- 
sus—or Bacchus, as the Romans called him. He wandered 
about until he came to the palace of King Midas. This 
king seems to have been possessed of some leisure, and 
hardly endowed with kingly habits, for he at once offered 
to escort Silenus back to his god. 

When they finally found Bacchus, he was so rejoiced to 
to see Silenus again that he offered to grant any wish the 
king might choose to make. Now Midas had hoarded gold 
all his life, and naturally he thought first of that. He asked 
Bacchus to make everything he touched turn to gold. The 
god replied that this was a very foolish wish, but the king 
would not alter it. Accordingly it was fulfilled. 
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At first it seemed very gratifying to pick up a stone and 
have it immediately transformed into precious gold. Midas 
was rapturous to find that he had really acquired the Golden 
Touch. When, however, he sat down to eat and grapes be- 
came hard balls in his mouth, when water changed into 
liquid gold, and wheaten cakes into blocks of the same metal, 
the disadvantages of the situation grew gradually upon 
him. In a golden bed with his head resting upon a golden 
pillow, he came rapidly to the conclusion that every effort 
must now be made to get free from this power he had so 
recently coveted. Early morning found him once more 
before the god Bacchus, this time a humble suppliant. He 
begged that the Golden Touch be taken from him; where- 
upon the god smiled and bade him bathe in the river Pacto- 
lus. Having done so, King Midas was released from his 
gift which had caused him such anxiety. The river, it is 
said, still flows over sand made golden by the touch of 
king’s feet. 

On another occasion, Bacchus wandered away from his 
friends. Feeling tired, he dropped down upon the shore for 
anap. Some pirates passing, saw the youth upon the sands 
and quickly carried him while he slept to their ship. Awak- ~ 
ening, Bacchus found himself some distance from home. 
The sea-rovers laughed heartily when he insisted that they 
take him back. Shortly, to their own consternation, they 
beheld grape vines growing out of the waves and twining 
around their ship which rapidly became a floating arbor. 
Deprived of reason the pirates leaped over the side of the 
vessel and were changed by Bacchus into dolphins. 

To tell the story of Bacchus’ love we must diverge from 
the incidents of his life to relate the doings of a mortal, 
Theseus by name. Son of an Athenian king, he came to the 
relief of Athens under peculiar circumstances. The king 
of Crete, King Minos, had exacted cruel tribute from the 
city of Athens. Every nine years he required seven sons 
and seven daughters of the noblest families to appease a 
monster that infested his borders. Theseus came forward 
and offered to kill the monster. Sailing away with seven 
daughters and six other noble princes, he came at last to the 
palace of King Minos. The king’s daughter saw and loved 
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him. Unable to persuade her father to save him, she re- 
solved to do so herself. Appearing to him in the night, she 
urged Theseus to attack the monster at once while he slept, 
and provided him with a sword for the deed. Since the 
monster lived in a labyrinth—a mystery of many caves and 
windings so bewildering that once in them one could never 
hope to reach the open air again—Ariadne gave him a ball 
of twine, the end of which she retained. By winding it up 
he might reach the opening of the cave, should he live indeed 
after his conflict with the horrible monster. 

Theseus did all that Ariadne advised. He was success- 
ful in making way with the dreaded one and, emerging from 
the cave, he found the brave princess waiting with his 
Athenian companions. They took their way to the ship 
which had brought them hither. In their gratitude for all 
she had done, Theseus made many vows to the fair Ariadne, 
and entreated her to accompany him home, there to become 
his bride. To this plan the princess gave her consent. Em- 
barking speedily, they stopped only on the island of Naxos. 
Landing for a brief rest and to explore the place, Ariadne 
fell asleep, whereupon the inconstant Theseus gathered to- 
gether his companions and set sail. Waking, the princess 
saw their sails far over the sea. 


“‘The daughter of a king, how should I know 
That there were tinsels wearing face of gold, 
And worthless glass which in the sunlight’s hold 
Could shameless answer back my diamond’s glow 
With cheat of kindred fire? The current slow 
And deep and strong and stainless, which has rolled 
Through royal veins for ages, what had told 
To them that hasty heat and lie could show 
As quick and warm and red as theirs? Go free! 
The sun is breaking on the sea’s blue shield 
In golden lances: by their gleams I see 
Thy ship’s white sails. Go free if scorn can yield 
Thee freedom! Then alone, my love and I,— 
We both are royal: we know how to die.’’ *” 


But the lovely Ariadne did not die. By some chance 
Bacchus and his merry crew now descended on the island. 
The god of wine heard her story and loved her. After a 
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time they were married, and their marriage festival was 
splendid indeed. Bacchus gave his bride a crown set with 
seven diamonds, which she afterwards wore. But their 
happiness was short-lived. In a few months his loved one 
sickened and died. Bacchus threw her crown up in the sky 
and there the diamonds were changed to stars, and even yet 
the constellation of Ariadne’s crown shines bright above. 

Theseus has been interpreted to symbolize the sun; the 
monster which he slew, darkness. The siin was assisted by 
Ariadne or the Dawn, which he was soon compelled to 
desert. Bacchus probably had his origin in some noble 
prince who first taught the people how to make good use of 
their land—to cultivate fruits, as they thought Ceres had 
first taught them to cultivate grains. Bacchus is the god of 
the nature that men produce, and in art he is always shown 
with the leaves and fruit of his favorite vine. 

Some of the Dionysian festivals early fell into boisterous 
occasions, those participating often indulging too heartily 
in wine and questionable pastimes. However, the great 
festivals held in Athens, and elsewhere in Greece, in honor 
of this god, gave rise in time to plays, and the history of the 
Greek drama may be traced back to the early celebrations 
of the god of wine. 


Pan: God of Nature 


While Bacchus was the god of that nature which men 
produce and cultivate, Pan was god of nature as found in 
its wild, native state. He was god of shepherds and their 
flocks; god of hunting and of fishing; god of the beautiful 
natural world, open to the skies above, extending in moun- 
tains, valleys and forests beneath; god of rustie rural life. 

It was believed that Hermes was Pan’s father; his 
mother, a wood-nymph. In any event, Pan was always the 
amusement as well as the pet of the Mighty Ones. For his 
feet were like those of a goat; with a face and body human, 
he had horns and pointed ears. 

Pan once fell in love with a nymph named Syrinx, but 
she, shy creature, thought him insupportably ugly and ran 
away. When Pan pursued—and it seems to have been 
impossible to dismiss a god—the terrified nymph called to 
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the gods to protect her, and she was transformed into a 
number of reeds. As the wind sighed through them it sug- 
gested music to the god of nature, so, sorrowing for his lost 
love, he cut seven pieces from the reeds and made a sort of 
flute which he called a syrinx. Upon this simple instrument 
he poured out his passion to the lost nymph. 

You will remember Midas—he of the Golden Touch. He 
was especially fond of the music which Pan made on his 
flute, and one day told him that he played as well as Apollo 
himself. Some mischief-making sprite repeated this to 
Apollo at her earliest opportunity, and Apollo challenged 
Pan to a contest. The god of a nearby mountain acted as 
judge; Midas made up the audience; and Apollo with his 
golden harp, and Pan with his reed flute, began to play. 
Soon the mountain god told Pan that it would be better for 
him to drop out of the contest and listen to the harp, thereby 
learning to appreciate how far its liquid notes surpassed 
any efforts he could make. The god of nature had taken the 
whole thing in a jesting manner and quickly complied, but 
King Midas cried that it was unjust, that Pan’s music was 
as acceptable as Apollo’s. In his scorn Apollo changed the 
king’s ears into those of an ass—the better to hear with, 
perhaps. Anyway, King Midas was greatly concerned. He 
summoned a barber to make him a wig, threatening him 
with death should he reveal the secret of his ears. Some- 
how this bit of information seems to have preyed continu- 
ally on the barber, and at last he went to the river bank, 
dug a deep hole, and whispered into it the secret—King 
Midas had ears like an ass. This done, he went his way 
relieved. But he had whispered it to the roots of growing 
reeds and when they grew tall, and the wind blew through 
them, they would say: ‘‘King Midas has ears like an ass!’’ 
Of course everybody heard them, and then all the world 
knew the secret. 

Pan symbolized natural life, free from restraint—Arca- 
dian. He was the natural person, care-free, impulsive, giv- 
ing play to each emotion, expressing his joy of life by gam- 
boling, and dancing, always to natural music. 

So people have always loved to think of Pan. Even now, 
when the first spring days come, simple souls who care little 
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for the wisdom of the world, think they sometimes catch 
glimpses of the god among’ the trees, and they are sure they 
hear him. 

The Greeks believed that each wood, rill, dale, mountain, 
and tree had its special deity who watched over it. The 
woods were filled with nymphs, shy maidens, immortal like 
the gods. Echo, we have seen, was one of them, and she 
hovers yet in many forests. Call in the woods, and she will 
answer. Each tree had its dryad, which was born with it 
and died with it. For this reason, wanton destruction of 
trees was severely punished. 


Oreads 


The Oreads were tall, slender maidens, young huntresses 
who attended on Diana, and presided over the mountains. 
The Satyrs were youths, having, like Pan, a form half-goat, 
half-man. Pan was their leader, and they danced to his 
music. Silenus, Bacchus’ tutor, was of their band. 

Ruskin has well said that our attitude toward the new- 
born day depends upon what that day is likely to bring us. 
To the Greeks it brought joy. Each dawn meant a fresh 
opportunity to enjoy life and to feel divinity around them. 
The hearth was guarded by a goddess whose purity insured 
safety to all who drew near it. The air they breathed was 
sanctified by a goddess; across the sky moved daily the 
great sun god, and when he had gone to rest, his sister 
followed him in her snow-white chariot. Any of the deities 
might be at any time in their midst. The spring from which 
they found water to quench their thirst was presided over 
by a water nymph who would hear all they might say. 

With such bright fancies, it is little wonder that these 
people developed the most perfect language the world has 
heard, that they gained great physical perfection and every 
grace, while their art stands yet unsurpassed, and their 
poems still awaken admiration and inspire responsive 
hearts. | 

After the old gods were swept away by the truer concep- 
tions and teachings of Christianity, in the reaction which 
followed, all that antiquity had valued was tossed aside, and 
in blind misunderstanding, much that was useful and 
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ennobling was cast away with much that was no longer 
worthy. In the centuries that followed, poets cried that Pan 
was dead. Only in comparatively recent times have noble, 
fearless minds shown that beauty and truth are but differ- 
ent aspects of the same principle, that the spirit of the 
brotherhood of man reaches back and includes these far 
away people, recognizing their efforts to reach upward and 
to fathom the mysteries of life; and finally, it has been 
shown that Pan is not dead—or that those things he sym- 
bolized still live, and are today drawing men from the 
artificial to the natural, from the city to the woods, from 
leading strings of custom to the freedom of simplicity. 


Water Deities: Poseidon, God of Ocean 


When Zeus divided the power of the universe, after the 
Battle of the Giants, he gave his brother Poseidon, or Nep- 
tune, dominion over the sea, and made him ruler of all sea 
creatures. ; 

While Poseidon had a palace on Mount Olympus, he gen- 
erally lived in his wonderful home beneath the ocean. Very 
wide and spacious was this dwelling, covered on the outer 
side with gold, kept shining and bright by the constant wash 
of the waves. Beautiful columns divided the apartments 
and the draperies were of sea-weeds, bearing softest of pink 
blossoms. Coral grottoes and caves were to be found here 
and there; pearls, born of the sea, might be seen in pro- 
fusion; fountains sent up their sprays in unexpected places; 
brooks and springs abounded, while fish of every sort, sea 
plants of all descriptions, mermaids and all sea creatures, 
added their charms to this wonderful palace. The whole 
dwelling, with its broad courts, was lighted by the glow- 
worms of the sea. 

Still, with all his dominions, Poseidon was not contented. 
He saw the wider estate of his brother Zeus, and envied 
him. He longed especially for territory on land. We have 
seen how he contended with Athena for the city of Athens, 
and he was deeply chagrined when she was chosen as its 
guardian. 

On one occasion he united with Hera and Apollo in a 
conspiracy against the mighty Jove, the three plotting to 
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seize his power for themselves. Fortunately for the great 
father, someone betrayed the plot to him and put him on his 
euard. He banished Apollo from Olympus for nine years, 
and commanded Poseidon to build the walls of Troy as pun- 
ishment for his treachery. 

One day the great sea god saw one of the nereids, Am- 
phitrite, and loved her. She was so shy, however, that he 
despaired of ever winning her for himself, so he besought a 
dolphin to intercede for him. The dolphin returned with 
her consent to become Queen of the Sea, and Poseidon was 
so delighted that he placed him in the skies, where he still 
shines as a constellation. 

Most noted of Amphitrite’s children was Triton, a youth 
half man, half fish. He acted as Poseidon’s herald, and 
often preceded him, blowing a conch shell as a horn. All 
the numberless Tritons of the sea were said to be his off- 
spring, and so took their name from him. 

Like most of the ancient deities, Neptune had various 
love affairs. He was very fond of Ceres, but far from return- 
ing his devotion, she wearied of his attention. When seek- 
ing her lost daughter, Neptune persisted in accompanying 
her, until she took the guise of a mare in self-protection. 
But Neptune accordingly assumed the form of a horse and 
trotted along by her side. Arion, a winged horse, was the 
result of this union. This fabled horse was said to have 
frequently won races at the Olympian games. 

Neptune also loved Theophane, but fearing lest some of 
her other suitors might steal a march on him, he changed 
her into a sheep, himself taking the form of a ram. Their 
offspring was the ram of the Golden Fleece, celebrated in 
hero lore. 

This ram saved the lives of two noble children by carry- 
ing them out of danger on his back, and then died of exhaus- 
tion. Thereupon his wool was changed to gold. His fleece 
was hung high in a tree, in the Garden of Mars, where it was 
guarded by a monster, to say nothing of a wicked king who 
did everything in his power to frustrate the effort of any 
ambitious youth who tried to secure it. 

Jason was the son of a king who had been wrongfully 
deposed. Seeking to recover the crown which was right- 
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fully his, he was hidden to win first the Golden Fleece, 
whereupon the usurping monarch agreed to renounce the 
throne—thinking, of course, that he had named an impos- 
sible exploit. 

Jason, nothing daunted, instructed Argus, the peat 
shipbuilder, to build the Argo, the first great vessel to plow 
distant seas. Manning it with fifty brave youths, called 
Argonauts, they journeyed together to Colchis, where hung 
the Golden Fleece, carefully guarded. Here dwelt Medea, 
daughter of the king who ruled over the Garden of Mars, as 
well as the surrounding country. Medea, who possessed 
magic power, happened to be won over by Jason’s charms, 
and promised to aid him in his efforts. With her assistance, 
difficulties melted away, and Jason won the Golden Fleece, 
as well as the throne which he sought. 

This story, only remotely connected with the great god 
of ocean, well illustrates what Ruskin had in mind when he 
said that following Greek myths was like tracing the vari- 
ously colored threads of a tapestry. Now they are inter- 
woven, and twine side by side; now they diverge until in 
tracing one you lose sight of the other, when suddenly they 
cross and together weave a new and previously unseen pat- 
tern. Patience and time are often required to seek them 
out, but the reward is ample. 

To the early people, personifying everything about them, 
the sea constantly encroaching upon the land, suggested a 
deity dissatisfied with his own possessions, and eager to 
grasp the dominions of another. The great billows, rolling 
deep and breaking into white foam, suggested angry horses, 
impatient of control. The sudden squalls, succeeded by calm 
sea and wave, brought to mind a person of changeful mood. 
And with these qualities they came to endow Poseidon. 

As time went on, and commerce by water grew in im- 
portance, it was necessary indeed to propitiate the god of 
the seas, and the festivals celebrated in honor of Poseidon 
came to be second only to those held in honor of Zeus him- 
self. The distant seas were unknown and the primitive 
mind imagined them to be filled with all kinds of malicious 
water creatures, themselves subservient to the great sea 
god. 
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In art, the god of the ocean is always shown with his 
trident; often in his chariot—an ocean shell drawn by 
champing steeds. One favorite painting shows the wedding 
of Neptune and Amphitrite, fifty nereids celebrating the oc- 
casion by a mazy dance. 


The Sirens 


The ships of the early Greeks and Romans were fre- 
quently wrecked off their rugged coasts. Frail crafts would 
either be blown against the rocks in severe storms, or com- 
ing unexpectedly upon treacherous and unseen islands of 
the sea, they would go down with their helpless crews. 

As time went on, it was believed that there were mali- 
cious creatures, having forms half woman, half fish, who in- 
habited these rocks, and by enchanting music lured sailors 
on to their destruction. Very enticing, it was thought, were 
their songs, leading seamen to leap overboard in their desire 
to join the creatures, only to find a watery grave. Some- 
times, it was believed, the sailors would be induced to row 
up to the rocks to partake of refreshment offered them. But 
the food given had power to make them forget the past, and 
put them to sleep forever. For those who waited their 
return, the result was the same—they never reached home 
again. 

It was said that if any mortal should pass these sirens 
unmoved, their charm would be destroyed. Ulysses, on his 
homeward course, on drawing near the enchanted rocks 
had his sailors fill their ears with wax in order that they 
might pass unharmed. Danger loving as he himself was, he 
had his men bind him securely to the mast, cautioning them 
not to release him until well past the dreaded sirens. As 
with others, his strength of will gave way before the seduc- 
tive music and he begged his men to let him go, but they left 
him bound until danger was past. Thus was he saved again 
for his homecoming. 

Orpheus, however, without wax or chains, sailed by 
these maidens. by simply producing music of his own more 
beautiful than theirs. Whereupon the sirens, in deep cha- 
grin, leaped into the waves and were changed to rocks. Their 
memory lived on in the minds of the Greeks, and centuries 
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after, the tradition of sea creatures working ill for seamen 
drifted into other lands. Today one journeying up the 
Rhine may see the rock, the Lorelei, where it was thought 
a maiden sang, luring sailors on to ruin. 

You will remember the princess Danaé, whom Zeus 
wooed in the tower as golden rain. Her father had thus 
confined her because it had been foretold that some day his 
grandson would be the cause of his death. By thus retain- 
ing his only daughter in this lofty tower, he fancied that 
he had placed her beyond the reach of suitors, and so 
evaded the fates. But we have seen that Zeus found the 
maiden and won her for his wife, just as though she 
had been accessible, instead of imprisoned in a guarded 
turret. 

Now when a little baby with golden curls was born in 
this turret, Danaé concealed him until he was four years 
old, but then, one day, the king passed by and heard his 
childish prattle. Discovering the babe, he ordered both 
mother and child to be put in a strong chest and set afloat on 
the waves. So afraid was he of losing his kingdom that he 
could plan a watery grave for his own daughter. The 
mother and babe did not drown, however. A kind fisherman 
found them and cared for them until the boy Perseus grew 
to be a man. 

The king of the island, where this good fisherman 
brought Danaé and her boy, was an evil-minded man, and 
most of his subjects were like him. They wished to harm 
the fair Danaé and her son just because they were nobler 
than these evil-minded subjects and their king. So one day 
the king sent for Perseus and told him that he had promised 
his bride the head of Medusa for her wedding present, and 
that he had been chosen to obtain it. 


The Gorgons 


Medusa was one of the Gorgons—dreadful sea creatures, 
with long, snaky locks, bodies covered with scales as hard 
as iron, and eyes so fierce and wild that whoever gazed upon 
their faces was instantly turned to stone. So you can easily 
see that no ordinary bride would covet such a gift, and the 
evil-minded king had simply devised this method of getting 
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rid of Perseus that he might be free to wreak his vengeance 
on the mother. 

Perseus was a hero, and in early mythological times 
that meant that his father had been a god, even though his 
mother was mortal. Naturally then, he was much braver 
than ordinary men. So Perseus was not at all dismayed 
when the king gave him this mission, but promised that 
the bride should have the head of the Medusa, ignoring the 
king’s sneers. 

However, when he set out to accomplish his task, he 
began to meditate. Where were the gorgons, anyway? 
What reason had he to expect he might escape the stony 
fate that had befell others who had gazed upon the awful 
face of the Medusa? While thus debating with himself, 
and feeling for the first time dismayed by his task, Mercury 
appeared before him. Learning of his difficulty, Mercury 
offered to assist him. You may be sure that Perseus gladly 
welcomed any help in such a moment, and listened eagerly 
to the advice Mercury gave. First, he was told, they must 
seek out the Gree—or the Grey Sisters, who lived in the 
land of mist, and who served the gorgons. They alone 
could inform him where he might find the nymphs who sup- 
plied the winged sandals and other enchanted accoutre- 
ments he would need. 

Now the Grey Sisters were simple old women, having 
but one eye, one tooth, and one wig among them. These 
they passed around from one to the other, and so took turns 
in seeing, eating, and probably in looking well. Anyway, 
Perseus’ only hope lay in snatching their one eye as they 
shifted it from one to another, and in retaining it until he 
had gained the necessary information. 

This plan, characteristic of Mercury, since it was crafty, 
worked out well. Much as they hated to disclose a secret, 
they hated total darkness worse; but some say that never 
after that catastrophe did the Grey Sisters appear to mor- 
tal eyes again. 

Equipped with a cap that made him invisible, winged 
sandals that gave him the speed of the wind, a sword that 
would cut iron as easily as thread, and the shield of Athena, 
that shone like the finest mirror, Perseus was conducted by 
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Mereury and Athena to the western sea, where abode the 
dreaded gorgons. 

_ Cautioned repeatedly only to look at the image reflected 
in the shield, Perseus was told to drop down upon Medusa 
as she and her sister gorgons lay asleep. The snakes cov- 
ering her head like hair were for the most part quiet, and 
with one master stroke, Perseus severed the head, thrust it 
in a magic purse before the snakes could bite him, and rose 
up again before the other gorgons, wakened by the noise, 
could avenge the death of their sister. They struck around 
in all directions, and the snakes sprang out with their deadly 
stings, but Perseus was invisible, and so they could not 
harm him. 


Atlas 


As he journeyed homeward, he came upon Atlas, who 
had been doomed to support the world upon his shoulders 
since the battle of the Giants, when he had taken part 
against Zeus. Atlas now begged Perseus to show him the 
head of Medusa. 

‘‘But,’’? objected Perseus, ‘‘to behold the face would 
turn you into stone. None can look upon its gaze and live!’’ 

‘*But,’’ returned Atlas, ‘‘that is what I have long been 
wishing. As stone I would be insensible to the burden I 
now bear.’’ 

So Perseus showed him the face of the slain gorgon, and 
accordingly in the place where but now had stood Atlas, 
Perseus beheld the mountain range that now bears his 
name, with its snowy summits and rugged peaks. 

Reaching home, Perseus found that the king had ill- 
treated his noble mother. No one had expected the son to 
return again, and now when the king and his courtiers be- 
held him, they cried: ‘‘Show us the Medusa’s head! Show 
us the Medusa’s head! Show us the head of the gorgon!’’ 

Although he and his mother had suffered much at their 
hands, the hero hesitated to display the fatal head and 
accordingly he cautioned them. 

‘‘Show us the head or we will have yours!’’ cried the 
evil-minded people, and so Perseus drew forth the head of 
Medusa from the magic purse. Of course all the people 
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were immediately turned to stone, and henceforth Perseus 
and his mother had no more to fear from them. 

Some have seen in the story an allegory of sunlight and 
darkness. Perseus, born of Dawn, meets the Grey Sisters, 
or the early mist, slays Medusa, or the terror of darkness, 
as the sun’s rays dispel night. 


Deities of the Wind: Avolus 


/Holus was a mighty god who lived on an island, far 
removed from other lands, and indeed his island differed 
from any other which has existed then or since, because it 
floated around at the will of its ruler. 

Now the god of wind loved Eos, or Aurora, goddess of 
the Dawn—she who flung open the gates of day for the 
great sun god when he began his daily journey through the 
heavens. She had two swift steeds of her own, Brightness 
and Lustre, and is often represented in art, riding after 
them. 

The wind god loved Aurora as we have seen. But un- 
fortunately she had a mortal husband, and his career was 
so remarkable that we shall interrupt the tale of the wind 
gods long enough to find out what it was. 

‘‘Tf you have ever seen the sun rise, you have seen the 
wings of Aurora. 

‘‘Aurora is the dawn; and as she opens her wings, you 
see all their colors—first pale grey; then a delicate amber, 
which deepens into saffron; then the tint of a pink-rose, 
which grows fuller and fuller till it becomes crimson and 
purple, which turns to gold when the chariot of the Sun 
appears. It is she who throws open the gates of the sky 
for Phebus Apollo to start upon his daily journey, just as 
it is Thetis who shuts them, and brings the twilight when his 
journey is done.. 

‘‘Aurora is always glad and beautiful and young; always 
full of hope, because she closes her splendid wings and 
goes to sleep before the troubles of the day begin; and her 
only work is to feed the flowers with dew. But once upon a 
time she fell in love with a mortal named Tithonus; and she 
promised to grant him whatever boon he most desired. 

‘‘T suppose almost everybody has tried to think of what 
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he would wish for if a goddess or fairy gave him such a 
oes Tithonus thought hard for a minute, and then 
said :— 

‘* “Great and beautiful goddess, my wish is that I may 
never die, so that I may see you every morning forever.’ 
Now of course it was against all the laws of Hades that a 
mortal should never die—unless, of course, he was allowed 
to taste the Ambrosia, the food of the gods, which was very 
seldom allowed. How Aurora managed it I cannot tell. 
But she kept her word somehow, and Tithonus got leave to 
live forever. 

‘And so long as he was young and strong, and could get 
up early in the morning to look at the color of Aurora’s 
wings, that was all very well. It did just as well as if he 
were to die, in the end, like other men. But it happened 
at last that, while Aurora remained as young as ever, 
Tithonus began to get old. The promise of endless life did 
not prevent him from growing bald and toothless and 
lable to catch cold if he went out into the keen morning air. 
By the time that he was a hundred years old, he became 
tired of getting up to see the sun rise day after day. At two 
hundred he felt like a bundle of aches and pains, and he 
liked a doze in the sun better than a thousand Auroras. At 
three hundred he became tired of living, and wanted to be 
able to creep into some quiet corner of Hades, drink a cup 
of Lethe, and go to sleep and think of nothing. But he could 
not; for though racked with pain and weary of life, he could 
not die! 

‘‘He could only shrink and shrivel till, after many hun- 
dreds of years, he was less than two inches long. His skin 
turned dry and brown. His voice became cracked, and 
. thin, and shrill. He lost his senses, and kept on chirping 
the same thing over and over again. He never stirred from 
the warmth of the chimney corner, night or day. His legs 
grew as thin as threads of cotton, and he dwindled into a 
dry, wooden-like insect—in short, a cricket. 

‘‘And such he remains today. But Aurora is as young 
and as beautiful and as fresh as ever, and has entirely for- 
gotten him, while he spends his life in trying to be merry 


and in chirping: ‘Oh, how J want to die!’ ’’* 
TXVIII-14 
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Tithonus and Aurora were the parents of Memnon, who 
fell before the siege of Troy. His mother has never ceased 
weeping for him, her favorite son, and the dew is said to be 
composed of her tear-drops. 

As wife of the wind god olus, she became the mother 
of six sons and six daughters, gods and goddesses of all the 
varieties of wind. 

On his floating island Aolus had a strong tower, and 
within this tower he kept his boisterous sons imprisoned, 
only letting one out at a time to take a little exercise. These 
sons were most of them rough and unruly. The oldest was 
Boreas, god of the north wind. He brought the piercing 
cold and the snow. The Greeks thought that he lived in the 
caves of the Hyperboreans, lying as they did to the north. 
The wind sent by Boreas was health giving, and it filled the 
sails of the mariners and sent them rejoicing on their 
way. 

Boreas once fell in love with the maiden Orithyia. Now 
how to woo was beyond the wildest imagination of the north 
wind. He could not even blow gently, and giving vent to 
lover-like sighs defied his bravest efforts. At last in des- 
pair, he seized the maiden and carried her off to his caves. 
Their children were two of the heroes who accompanied 
Jason on his quest for the Golden Fleece. 

Corus was the northwest wind. He brought the winter 
storms and clouds of snow came before him. Eurus was the 
east wind. He was an impetuous youth, who brought warm 
rains. He was supposed to hold an inverted vase of water 
in his hand, ready to pour it out at any moment. 

Aquilo, god of the west wind, was an old man with grey 
hair. Rain and sudden showers were in his wake. Zeph- 
yrus was the mildest of all the brothers. He, the south 
wind, brought the spring. Chloris, or Flora, goddess of 
flowers, and one of Aolus’ daughters, was his wife. 

Aura, goddess of the morning wind, was another daugh- 
ter, but of the remaining four we know little. 

Odysseus, returning from the Trojan war, had many 
adventures and mishaps, recounted in the Odyssey. He hap- 
pened upon this floating island ruled by Aolus. The god 
of winds received him cordially, and for one month he and 
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his weary men rested and enjoyed his bounty. Then the 
god, to accord him still greater favor at parting, tied all the 
winds into a great leather bag, fastening it at the top with 
a silver rope, and gave it to Odysseus. The west wind was 
needed to waft him and his crew over the seas with full 
spread sails, and bring them soon to the homeland, while 
all the reverse winds, which might otherwise have delayed 
the journey, were given into Odysseus’ keeping’ and on his 
home arrival he was to set them free. 

Now Odysseus’ men were not so wise as he. They 
looked at the bag with envious eyes, supposing it contained 
rich gold and precious stones. Probably Odysseus thought 
they would not believe the story should he tell them that all 
the adverse winds which otherwise they would have encoun- 
tered were therein held prisoners, so he simply watched 
through the days and nights, that no harm might befall the 
precious bag. At last they came in sight of the beloved 
Greek harbor. Two or three hours would bring them into 
port. Odysseus was worn out by long vigils, and now, feel- 
ing all danger past, he fell asleep. Immediately his men 
seized the leather bag and untied the silver rope. Instead 
of finding rich booty as they had hoped, they scarce knew 
what had happened. The north wind, and the east wind, the 
south breeze and all the other winds took that vessel, 
whirled it around, sent it first in one direction, then in 
another, until altogether, they brought it back to the float- 
ing island. 

The god of the winds was greatly offended. No more 
would he help those who apparently had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the mighty gods, so he left them to reach home 
as best they might. Seldom did the west wind blow now, 
and most of the long distance had to be covered with weary 
rowing. Probably the mariners had time to weigh well 
their hasty action before they again came in sight of the 
Greek shores they had left so long before. 

When the Persians attempted to invade Greece, reverse 
winds frustrated their plans. In gratitude, the Athenians 
built a temple to the wind gods; it was six-sided, and on 
each side a flying figure of one of the winds was carved. 
These may still be seen today. 
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Harpies 

In connection with the winds we may consider the 
Harpies—curious, spiteful creatures, who were thought to 
have faces like women, and to be otherwise like birds. Three 
in number, they were the deadly enemies of the sons of 
Boreas. These harpies were thought to snatch and devour 
food set before those they hated. They were identified 
with the whirlwind, and with those little eddying gusts 
which blow the sand in spiral coils just before a storm. 
Spiteful, malicious beings, they were always being driven 
off by the sons of Boreas. The next time the wind whirls the 
sand before you, catching your clothing and tangling your 
hair, blowing in quick little spiral gusts, you can see for your- 
self something of the nature and disposition of the harpies. 

We may note one more story of the winds. Halceyone 
was one of the daughters of AZolus. She married a mortal 
king—Ceyx, and very happily they ruled in Thessaly for 
many years. At length the king was obliged to undertake 
a long voyage. His wife pleaded to go with him, but he 
feared the dangers of the deep for her. Promising a speedy 
return, he finally left her. She daily offered prayers for 
the king’s safety, but it seems that early in the journey the 
sea god raised a fearful storm to work out some other plan, 
and this king perished with all on board. . 

Hera, realizing that Haleyone would never be happy 
without her husband, sent her a dream telling her of the 
mishap and guiding her to the place where the king lay. 
Then the queen of heaven changed them both into king- 
fishers, and left them again united. 

Hach year these birds built their nest on the waves, 
and while Haleyone brooded over it, no wind or storms 
disturbed the sea, but all was serene, peaceful, brooding and 
quiet. From this it came to be said that the haleyon days 
had come when such peaceful weather reigned. 

Some think that the story of Aolus arose because an 
astronomer lived in any early day on a volcanic mountain. 
By watching the smoke he was able to foretell storms when 
yet far off. So the credulous people grew to think that he 
caused these storms and governed the winds. 
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Aurora was considered mother of the winds because 
they are generally born at break of day. 


Dwinities of Hades: Pluto, God of the Dead 


““°Tis Pluto who is deaf to prayer 
And ne’er relents, and he, of all the gods, 
Most hateful is to men.”’ 


When Zeus, retaining heaven for his portion, gave 
Poseidon dominion over the seas, Pluto was made ruler of 
Hades, and god of all treasure concealed within the earth. 

We have already come to know something of this grim 
god in connection with Persephone, daughter of Demeter. 
Now let us see to what sort of country he took his fair 
bride. 

Hades was dark and gloomy. The light of the sun never 
penetrated its obscure recesses. The usual entrance to this 
dreaded region was near a voleanic mountain. Sulphur and 
other gaseous vapors here abounded, and suggested a pas- 
sage to Hades in a credulous age. All dark and grewsome 
caves were thought to lead ultimately to the land of the 
dead. 

The entrance of the wide gate was guarded by Cerberus, 
the three-headed dog, who was agreeable to those who en- 
tered, but showed his teeth to any one who tried to escape. 
His tail was a serpent with a fiery tongue, and altogether 
you can imagine he was quite a formidable enemy. 


‘*A mighty dog with three colossal necks, 
And heads in grand proportion; vast as fear, 
With jaws that bark the thunder out that breaks 
In most innocuous dread for ghosts anear, 
Who are safe in death from sorrow: he reclines 
Across the threshold of Queen Persephone’s 
Dark-sweeping halls, and there, for Pluto’s spouse, 
Doth guard the entrance of the empty house.’’ 


A deep cave led from the gateway. Somber trees and 
bushes grew around. Lifeless groves, gloomy ravines, and 
bare hills made up the region surrounding Pluto’s palace. 
The palace itself was made of gold and lighted with flashing 
diamonds. <A thousand rooms were enclosed in its broad 
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dimensions, and an army of servants ministered to the 
wants of Hades’ king. Having all the riches concealed 
within the earth at his command, his palace was naturally 
very splendid, but when Persephone was taken thence that 
bright summer day, she thought one sunbeam worth all the 
sparkling diamonds, and one bunch of violets more to be 
desired than gardens of jeweled flowers. 

In the midst of the palace Pluto sat upon a throne of 
sulphur, which he shared with his queen. He wore a crown 
of ebony and in his hand he bore a huge key, which gave 
him somewhat the appearance of a stern jailer who would 
make flight impossible for any of his charges. 

All kinds of attractive dishes were served on his table, 
but whoever once partook of them might never hope to see 
the light of earth again. 

When Psyche was sent on an errand by Aphrodite to 
seek out Persephone,’® she was instructed by a kindly 
spirit, to take with her a crust for her own refreshment and 
to decline any food offered in that realm—for it would 
be the food of death. 

‘‘Then Psyche entered in to Proserpine 
In the dark house, and straightway did decline 
With meek denial the luxurious seat, 
The liberal board for welcome strangers spread, 
But sate down lowly at the dark queen’s feet, 
And told her tale, and brake her oaten bread.’’ 


When a soul was brought to Hades, he must first be 
rowed over a river, deep and black as night—Acheron, 
river of woe, whose rapid current defied the bravest swim- 
mer. Charon, a grim boatman, meanly clad, ferried shades 
across provided they had a fee for him. To meet this need, 
relatives put a coin in the mouth of their dead. Lacking a 
fee, one must wait a hundred years, whereupon the boatman 
begrudgingly ferried the unfortunate shade over for 
nothing. 

Approaching the throne where Pluto and his queen, 
robed in black, were seated, shades were questioned first by 
three judges—acus, Minos and Rhadamanthus—kings 
who had ruled so justly in their earthly kingdoms that they 
were chosen as judges of Hades. They ascertained by close 
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questioning what the past life of the shade had been and 
the decree was announced by Pluto. The guiltless were 
allowed to pass at once to the Elysian Fields, while all 
others were doomed to Tartarus, there to meet their fate, 
were it labor or punishment, or both. 

The Elysian Fields were in the west, across the river 
Lethe, stream of forgetfulness. One drink of its waters 
eliminated all the sorrow of a lifetime, and prepared one 
for the everlasting joy of the Blessed Isles. Here one lived 
as he had lived on earth knowing neither grief, sorrow, 
misery nor pain. He never grew old, and in the pleasant 
fields and quiet groves led a blissful existence. It must be 
said, however, that the shades were not always contented. 
/Hneas visited his father there, and Anchises said he would 
rather be a laborer on earth than to share the joys of the 
Isle of the Blessed. 

Light was supplied to Hades by a sun which shone on 
no other land; stars twinkled above, but they never looked 
down on other lands. Everything was apparently provided 
to make the place attractive. Pluto had once loved a nymph. 
When she died he changed her into a silver poplar, whole 
groves of which abounded here. The sacred Styx flowed 
through this portion of Pluto’s realm. An oath sworn by 
this river was binding even upon the gods. 

Sometimes mortal friends of the gods were transplanted 
to the Elysian Fields without tasting death at all. Here 
they lived in perpetual spring. 

Very different was existence in Tartarus. Thither were 
dispatched all who had sinned, all who had injured others, 
all who had lived regardless of their fellow men. No deceit 
could keep their misdeeds secret. Tartarus was as far 
below Hades as earth is below heaven. The Cocytus, one of 
its rivers, was filled by the tears of those doomed to spend 
eternity within this region. 

The Phlegethus was the river which surrounded the dis- 
mal place, and it was a stream of liquid fire. Gates of ada- 
mant guarded the only entrance, and a fifty-headed hydra 
watched all who entered. Care, hunger, toil, grief, disease, 
fear and remorse crouched around, while the terrible furies 
goaded on the workers, 
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Certain special punishments were meted out to those 
whose crimes had been flagrant. Tantalus had once been a 
proud and wealthy king. He had even been admitted to the 
feasts of the gods but carried away by these honors, he had 
stolen their nectar and ambrosia, had been presumptuous to 
Zeus, and had murdered his own son. For these crimes he 
was doomed to stand in a lake whose water reached to his 
very chin, but when, consumed with thirst, he tried to drink, 
the water always receded. Delicious grapes hung over his 
head, but when he sought to eat them, they rose high above 
reach. From this story has arisen our word tantalize. 

Sisyphus too, had been a king, most wicked and greatly 
feared by his people. He was told that his task would be to 
roll a heavy stone up hill and down on the opposite side. 
He fancied that this would be an easy undertaking, but 
someway, each time he got the stone almost to the top of the 
hill, off it would go, back to the place from which he had 
started it, and no effort of his could quite make the peak, 
although each time he thought he was about to succeed. 

Some maidens who had killed their husbands were set 
to fill a bottomless cask which never filled, nothwithstand- 
ing all their efforts. 

Pluto signified death to the Greeks. Naturally there- 
fore, they did not love him. The mere mention of his name 
would make them shudder and feel chilly on the warmest 
summer day. They built few temples to him, and only a 
few statues of the god have been found. 

Sacrifices were offered to him at night by priests robed 
in black. The offerings were invariably black-colored 
animals—perhaps because the steeds which drew his golden 
chariot were black, but more probably because everything 
connected with him was dismal. The cypress, emblem of 
mourning, was sacred to him. 

Persephone, who was gay and loving on earth, grew to 
share the disposition of her husband when she returned to 
Hades. Confirming all his decrees, she herself issued others 
quite as relentless. But instead of his stern expression, her 
brow was always wrapped in sadness, as though her heart 
denied the sentences of her lips and the sights that her 
eyes beheld. 
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We see, then, that no life was so desirable to the Greek 
as the one he lived on earth; that while he believed in a con- 
tinued existence, he would certainly have preferred oblivion 
to the fate awaiting him unless his life was pure. 


Orpheus, the Wonderful Musician 


Apollo was the leader of the Muses. Now Calliope was 
the sweetest singer among the nine gifted singers, and the 
great sun god became deeply in love with her. She con- 
sented to marry him, and their little son was Orpheus. Of 
course, having the god of music for his father, and the 
sweet-voiced Calliope for his mother, he himself was a won- 
derful musician. Apollo gave him a harp, almost as splen- 
did as his own. 

As a youth, Orpheus used to play the sweetest strains on 
his lyre. Even the wild animals would gather around to 
hear him, and under the spell of his music they would be- 
come harmless and affectionate. The birds thought that 
some new feathered singer had come into their groves, and 
the fishes paused in their streams to listen; the bees forgot 
to gather honey from the blossoms, the butterflies stopped 
fanning through the air; trees and mountains even left their 
places to hear the harmony Orpheus produced. 

Shakespeare sang this song of the wonderful musician : 


‘‘Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And mountain-tops, that freeze, 
Bow themselves when he did sing: 


To his music plants and flowers 
Ever sprung; as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring. 


Everything that heard him play, 
Even the billows of the sea, 
Hung their heads and then lay by.’’ 


So you can well imagine that Orpheus was a remarkable 
musician, for even our most skilful artists of today experi- 
ence no such results as these. 

Orpheus joined Jason in the expedition for the Golden 
Fleece. When the Argo was ready to be launched, and the 
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fifty heroes were eager to spring to the oars, their united 
strength could not start the boat. A large number of work- 
men and some spectators aided them, but still the vessel 
stool unyielding. At last the deity aiding Jason whispered 
to him that the heroes must take their places at the oars, 
that all the rest must release their hold and that Orpheus 
must play. This being done, at the first chord from 
Orpheus’ lute, the boat moved, and as he continued to play, 
it slipped easily from its moorings and glided into the 
water. 

We have seen how Orpheus, producing more alluring 
music than the sirens, fulfilled a prophecy, and these were 
changed into rocks. 

Now Orpheus had apparently cared for nothing but his 
music, but one day he beheld a water-nymph, Eurydice, 
daughter of the sea god Nereus. He loved her passionately 
and she soon learned to love him. Their wedding was duly 
celebrated, but shortly after, the fair Eurydice stepped on a 
snake concealed in the grass and died directly from its 
sting. 

Orpheus was disconsolate. He wandered around with 
his lute, playing the most heart-rending strains. At length 
in his anguish, he wandered to Zeus and besought him to 
allow him to see his wife, if but fora moment. The mighty 
god gave his consent, but assured the sorrowing man that 
it was a most dangerous undertaking. No danger was great 
enough to deter the musician, and he straightway started 
for the gloomy realm of Hades. Reaching the gate, Cer- 
berus came to meet him. The dog was cross to mortals, 
knowing only shades and his master Pluto, but nevertheless, 
the music Orpheus produced rendered the animal harmless 
as a young dove or lamb. 

Never had the cheerless region heard such dulcet 
sounds; for a few moments all the grief and sorrows of the 
comfortless place were forgotten; punishments were sus- 
pended, and all listened in wonder to the soft strains. 


“‘E’en Tantalus ceased from trying to sip 
The cup that flies from his arid lip; 
Txion, too, the magie could feel, 

And, for a moment, blocked his wheel; 
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Poor Sisyphus, doomed to tumble and toss 
The notable stone that gathers no moss, 

Let go his burden, and turned to hear 

The charming sounds that ravished his ear; 
And even the Furies,—these terrible shrews 
Whom no one before could ever amuse,— 

Each felt for a moment her nature desert her.’’ 


Penetrating to the very throne of the dark king and 
queen, Orphens poured out his sorrow for the lost Eurydice 
in such profusion that even the relentless Pluto was moved 
to help him. Persephone told him that he might regain his 
wife if he could trace his steps to earth without once 
looking back to see if the loved one was following. Promis- 
ing gladly, all went well until he felt the salt breath of the 
ocean once again on his brow. Forgetting the gates of 
Hades were yet unpassed, Orpheus glanced round to see if 
his wife were there. Instantly she retreated and like a pale 
phantom glided out of his sight. 

Further efforts to recover her he felt to be useless. Well 
nigh bereft of reason, he led a hermit’s life, filling the 
eaves which sheltered him with strange and appealing mu- 
sic. All his passion, his lost love, and his hopelessness 
were in the strains he played. Birds, beasts, and ocean 
nymphs tried to soothe his woe, but in vain. 

It has been said that followers of Bacchus, angry 
because he would not play gay music for their festival, 
finally killed Orpheus and tossed him into the river, while 
the name Eurydice was last on his lips. 

The gods placed his harp in the skies as a constellation, 
where it shines today on all the trees, stones, and moun- 
tains that once listened in raptures to the harmony it gave 
forth. 


Night: The Cave of Sleep 


In one of the many caves beneath the earth, Thanatos— 
Mors or Death—and his twin brother Hypnos—Somnus, or 
Sleep—took up their abode. 

This cave was far removed from all disturbing cares and 
sounds; no cock heralded the appearance of the dawn, no 
breezes swayed tree or branch or vine; conversation of mor- 
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tals was unknown, while the light of the sun never pene- 
trated the gloom. Twilight reigned forever. Sounds there 
were in this deep cave, but they were those sounds which 
lull to sleep, and make deep repose still deeper—the lan- 
guid music of waters, the drowsy hum of insects. 


“‘ And more to lull him in his slumber soft, 

A trickling stream from high rock tumbling down, 
And ever-drizzling rain upon the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuring wind, much like the sound 
Of swarming bees, did cast him in a swoon.”’ 


Nox, or Night, mother of these sons, was herself tall and 
beautiful. She was robed in black, and wore a long veil. 
Her chariot was black, as were also her noiseless steeds, 
while the stars were her attendants. 


‘*T heard the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls! 
I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls.’’ 


Before this cave Nox had planted a world of poppies, 
and at night she went about, unseen, placing drops of their 
distilled juices on the eyelids of weary mortals. 

Now Sleep was a kindly spirit, gentle and loved by mor- 
tals, but Death was grim and cruel, and was feared by all 
mankind. 

Sieep was represented as bearing poppies—emblems of 
drowsiness—while Death held an inverted torch, indicating 
that the flame of life had been extinguished. 

In one chamber of the cave stood the ebony couch of 
Sleep, its coverlet sprinkled over with bright stars, while 
black plumes hung over all. In another chamber lay Death, 
hideous to look upon; for his eyes were hollow, and he 
was wrapped in a white shroud. In one hand he held an 
hour-glass; in the other, a sickle. 


‘‘There is a Reaper, whose name is Death, 
And with his sickle keen 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 

And the flowers that grow between.’’ 
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As time went on, people came to think of Death as 
merely an interlude between life on earth and in the Elysian 
Fields, and then Death was conceived as a beautiful youth, 
but still ghastly and deathlike. 

Somnus, or Sleep, had three sons: Morpheus, god of 
dreams, who could imitate persons perfectly in dreams; Ice- 
los, who could take the form of birds, beasts and serpents; 
and Phantasos, who represented woods, meadows, rivers— 
in short, nature. 

The dwelling of Morpheus had two gates. One was 
made of ivory; dreams passing out of this gate were false 
and misleading. The other gate was made of horn; dreams 
issuing thence were true and never failing. 

Merely a chiid in size, furnished with wings for rapid 
movement, Morpheus was surrounded by all sorts of 
dreams—happy, pleasing fancies; ugly phantoms; restless, 
irritating dreams; soothing, restful visions. Sometimes 
Morpheus was conceived as ever bending over his father, 
Somnus, carrying out the latter’s wishes. 

When King Ceyx was obliged to depart on a long sea 
voyage, leaving his anxious wife at home, Hera, you will 
recall, sent a dream to her, acquainting her with the ship- 
wreck. 

‘The gods could do wonderful things. At a word from 
Juno, Iris set her beautiful rainbow bridge in the sky, while 
her sisters, the dark Clouds, gathered together behind it. 
She came swiftly down the bridge to the earth, then flew 
toward the cave of Somnus, the god of sleep and dreams. 
She flew low over the great fields of scarlet poppies—the 
flowers that bring sleep—and heard the trickling water of 
the river Lethe, which had its source within the cave of 
Somnus. Soon she reached the dark, cool, silent cave, and 
there lay Somnus, sleeping very soundly on a great bed 
heaped high with black feathers. Around the god were 
dreams of every kind—good dreams and bad ones, beautiful 
and ugly, true and false. As Iris entered, her coming 
lighted up the darkness and the wonderful colors of her 
garments were reflected to the farthest recesses of the cave. 
She roused Somnus and delivered Juno’s message—that 
night Somnus sent a dream to Haleyone.’’” 
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This story in one form or another, may be found in all 
mythologies, and allusions to it occur in many poems. 


‘‘Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep! 
He, like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where fortune smiles; the wicked he forsakes; 
Swift on his downy pinion flies from woe 
And lights on lips unsullied with a tear. 


* * * * * * 


Night, sable goddess! from her ebon throne, 

In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 

Her leaden scepter o’er a sleeping world, 

Silence, how dead! and darkness how profound !’’ *? 


Hecate: Goddess of the Black Arts 


Another being connected with the cheerless realm of 
Pluto was Hecate. Confounded in some way with the moon, 
she came to be regarded as mistress of all magical and 
mysterious incantations. 

The early Greeks did not understand why on some 
nights the moon was only partly seen. Again it shone full 
in its silver glory, and sometimes was not visible at all. They 
fancied that when not in the heavens, it was doubtless de- 
tained in Hades. Artemis rode across the sky with the 
moon as her chariot, but she was goddess of the chase, and 
during the day was known to be hunting deer over hill and 
dale; Hecate was devised therefore, it may be, to fill out the 
tale, and account for the moon’s frequent changes. 

She was pictured as a miserable woman whose sole de- 
light was found in being miserable, and the more wretched 
she could make herself, the deeper satisfaction she seemed 
to find in life. She was imagined to have a head like a dog 
with a crown of serpents coiled around her locks. 

When Ceres lost her daughter, she wandered at length 
to the cave of Hecate, questioning her, as she questioned 
everyone, whether or not she had seen anything of the child. 
Hecate replied that nine days earlier she had heard her 
eries, and thought it most probable that she had been de- 
voured by some wild monster. The answer was character- 
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istic of Hecate; she looked ever on the darkest side of life. 
She advised Ceres that she would best take up her abode 
within her cave and together they would be the two most 
wretched women in the world. Attractive as this must have 
appeared, Ceres preferred to continue her search, persuad- 
ing Hecate to join her. Of course the unhappy woman was 
loath to leave her cave where everything was so conducive 
to misery, but she thought Ceres’ grief might enshroud her 
in sufficient gloom, and taking her torch, which in the bright 
day cast a lurid light, they started out together. 

Necate hated the sun as much as Pluto possibly could, 
and presently she was glad to leave Ceres to seek Per- 
sephone all by herself, while she hurried back to her gloomy 
cavern. 

The Greeks believed that Hecate was seldom seen by 
mortals, since she wandered around in the deep night. She 
was supposed to haunt cross-roads, and places where dire 
deeds had been committed. Her approach was known by 
the continued barking of dogs. 

Places she was likely to visit were marked by posts hav- 
ing the head of a dog carved on them. She was thought 
capable of working good as well as ill when so disposed, and 
naturally people desired to propitiate her favor. 

Hecate spent much of her time gathering herbs and 
plants which possessed magical properties. With these she 
worked her spells and carried out her designs. 

Witchery and magic never had the hold on the Greeks 
that it came to have on many people during the middle 
ages. The Greeks had sunny dispositions in the main, and 
were not haunted by gloomy fears. They believed in the 
beautiful and were more absorbed with trying to attain it 
than in seeking to escape the evils of uncanny creatures. 
After the old gods were cast aside, witchery and sorcery 
became stronger forces. 

Many of the superstitions still afloat in the world can be 
traced to the time when there was believed to be a charm 
in odd numbers, and when ghosts and haunted places were 
firmly believed in. 

We shall consider only one more character of Hades, 
namely, Nemesis, goddess of equity. 
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Nemesis 


In these days we have come to recognize a law of com- 
pensation in the world. It has often been noted that if one 
person had great wealth, he frequently had little happiness ; 
if another seemed especially gifted, he might not be blessed 
with the best health; if a third appeared to have all that 
life could offer, those who made life alone desirable for him 
were sometimes taken from him. These might be’ cited as 
examples of the compensating law. 

Instead of thinking of the matter thus, the early Greeks 
thought there was a goddess whose function it was to main- 
tain a balance in the affairs of men. She rewarded merit 
which had not won recognition, she punished pride, arro- 
gance, and presumption. For example, it was Nemesis who 
avenged the insult Niobe gave to Latona by taking away 
her children, while Apollo and Diana were simply the 
agencies through which she worked. 

The Greeks believed that a true balance was necessary 
in a well ordered civilization—a compensating force. 
They regarded it as wholly fitting that one who had some 
particular thing should be deprived of something else, 
which would serve to keep the balance true. 

Nemesis was thought of as tall and queenly, with a dia- 
dem upon her brow, and preserving a quiet, thoughtful 
demeanor. 


Hercules: National Hero of Early Greece 


Hercules was the son of Zeus and a mortal princess. He 
was, then, a hero, instead of a god. So brave did he prove, 
and so strong did he become, that his triumphs quite eclipsed 
the undertakings of other early heroes of Hellas. For this 
reason Hercules became the great and favorite hero of 
Greek story. 

Hera hated him from his birth, and tried hard to think 
of some means by which he might be destroyed as a child. 
Finally when, he was eight months old, she sent two ser- 
pents to sting him in his cradle. You see these divinities 
could be very revengeful when they were displeased. But 
the hero baby wakened, clutched one serpent in either hand 
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and strangled them to death. Hera saw that she could not 
destroy the child, so she determined to annoy him in as 
many ways as possible and so make his life as unbearable as 
she could. 

When a boy, Hercules had the best teachers in the land. 
He was taught to stand in the chariot, to shoot well, to 
wrestle, and to fight with lance and shield. By this kind of 
training he became perfectly developed physically, and pos- 
sessed great endurance. The accomplishments of his time 
were not forgotten, and his music teacher was a brother of 
Orpheus. Being reproved by this teacher one day for some 
trivial mistake, Hercules in anger struck the man with his 
lute. Now it was impossible for this strong youth to strike 
anything lightly, and the musician fell dead, to the great 
horror of his pupil. For this deed, the boy was filled with 
remorse. It seemed best to send him into the mountains for 
a time, to learn from the herders what they could teach. 

Here in a vision one night the youth saw two roads 
stretching out before him; one was smooth and pleasant, 
and led into a city lying far down into a valley; the other 
road followed over hills and rocks and ended at last in the 
clouds themselves. Two women stood by, each urging him 
to take the road by which she stood. One was called by a 
name which we might interpret Pleasure; she pointed to her 
broad road, smooth and even, and asked Hercules to see 
into what shady streets it finally led. In this city, she as- 
sured him, was to be found all enjoyment and all pleasure, 
and thither, should he choose her road, she would guide his 
steps. 

The other woman was called by a name which we may 
translate Duty; she said her road was rough and stony, that 
it often led over hills and steep mountains, and reached 
wholly away from personal desire and ease. She said the 
joys of the city to which Pleasure led were but empty, shal- 
low, fleeting joys which would not satisfy, while her road, 
though thorny, came finally to the land of the gods, and 
to immortality. Hercules answered that he would follow 
her. 

Now at his birth, Hera had exacted an oath from Zeus 
whereby Hercules was bound to serve his cousin, Eurys- 
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theus, king of Argos, for a given term of years. This man 
was a person of no strength, either of mind, body or char- 
acter. 

The mighty Jove discovered Hera’s scheme when it was 
too late to alter it—for he had been induced to swear by 
the river Styx. The queen of heaven began to urge this 
king to exact the service due him, thinking thus to humiliate 
the young man who was even now conceded to be the most 
wonderful man in all theworld. Hercules at first promptly 
refused to serve any one. Then Hera sent a fit of madness 
on him. Lucid at last, he consulted an oracle, and was 
told that since it had been decreed by the gods that he 
should serve a certain number of years, peace would never 
come to him save by yielding to this decree, in fulfillment of 
duty. Finally he conquered his pride and spirit sufficiently 
to comply. 

Presenting himself at the court of Argos, Eurystheus 
saw at a glance the wide difference between his cousin and 
himself. Hercules was taller than any other man in Greece, 
and his muscles had been so developed that they were 
strong as iron bands; he towered above the king not only 
physically but in his courage and mental attainments, so 
Kurystheus wished for nothing so much as to get him away, 
out of his kingdom. 

Being asked what he would have his cousin do, Eurys- 
theus tried to think of something desperately hard, in per- 
formance of which the young giant might be overcome. Sud- 
denly he bethought him of a lon which had been working 
havoe in a wide district of his land. It had devoured many 
people already and he thought it likely that it would add 
Hercules to its long list of victims, so in a loud voice he 
commanded Hercules to bring him this lion’s skin. 

That you may understand how brave the king really was, 
no sooner was Hercules departed on his errand than 
Hurytheus had three hundred subjects at work, construct- 
ing a huge brass tower. One opening alone it should have, 
and that near the top. And for what, think you, did he 
erect this tower? That he might withdraw into it upon 
Hercules’ return—if indeed he should return—for he 
feared the young giant’s strength. 
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Since he was obliged to serve, Hercules was glad that 
his task was worthy of his strength, and pride, at least, and 
quite fearless, he journeyed to the neighborhood of the ter- 
rible Nemean lion. He found that it had consumed whole 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, while any who tried to 
stay its ravages were crushed by its mighty jaws. It was 
said to have a skin which no arrow, however keen, could 
penetrate, so Hercules was obliged to find some other 
method of attacking it. He pulled up a forest tree as he 
journeyed, bringing it up, roots and all, with one jerk of 
his powerful'arm. He trimmed it down and it became his 
favorite club, usually seen in pictures of him. 

Finding the lion’s lair, he closed all entrances save one, 
and walking boldly into that, he seized the lion by the throat 
and strangled it to death, as he had strangled the serpents 
when a baby. Taking its skin, he returned to Argos. Ar- 
riving suddenly in the city, the king had no knowledge of his 
coming, and hence no opportunity to climb into his tower. 
The first thing he knew there was a great commotion in the 
streets, and there came Hercules, walking right up to the 
palace with the skin of the Nemean lion thrown over his 
shoulder. The skin frightened the king almost as much as 
the lion could have done. He commanded Hercules never 
to bring his trophies within the city walls henceforth, but 
to display them outside the fortifications. He could not get 
the hero off again too soon, so he gave him a task he sup- 
posed impossible, commanding him to slay the Lernean 
Hydra. 

Now killing the lion was mere pastime compared with 
slaying this hydra, for it was a monster serpent, having 
many heads—some say seven, some nine, and some again 
say fifty; but it does not matter very much, for the trouble 
was that as rapidly as one of its numerous heads was cut 
off, two more grew in its place. However, Hercules re- 
garded all things as possible and first he made himself a 
robe of the lion’s skin. A skin which was proof against 
arrows would certainly protect him from the hydra’s fangs. 
Having cut off one or two of the serpent’s heads and seen 
others immediately grow in their places, Hercules had to 
devise some other method of dealing with the matter. He 
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believed that if the wounds were instantly seared with a red 
hot iron, the new heads could not grow. This proved true, 
and in this way he finally slew the hydra. This was a very 
great triumph for the mere breath of the creature made a 
_ large tract of land uninhabitable. It poisoned the water 
all around so that the cattle died in vast numbers, and the 
people who could not get away, perished. 

This time the king had knowledge of the hero’s ap- 
proach. He probably had maintained sentinels on every 
road leading into his capital since Hercules’ last departure, 
for certainly he would not care for many such frights 
as the skin of the Nemean lion and Hercules together had 
given him. So from the brazen tower he heard of the vic- 
tory of the hydra, and it is to be feared that he did not 
rejoice as greatly as he should have done. However, from 
the tower he commanded Hercules to bring him the Arca- 
dian Stag alive! How he ever dared to risk anything being 
brought to him alive, I cannot fathom, but it is likely that 
he thought Hercules would spend the rest of his life pur- 
suing this fleet deer, which scarcely touched the earth with 
its hoofs when it sped through the air. Only a few had 
ever claimed to see it, and most people thought it a hunter’s 
story; but those who had seen, said it had hoofs of brass and 
antlers of pure gold. To have brought this stag in any 
condition would have been a stupendous task, but to bring 
it alive! Yet Hercules had no choice. 

After watching for many days, Hercules at last caught 
sight of the fabled stag, and it was a sight to reward a long 
vigil. It was a noble animal, and its antlers gleamed about 
its head like a halo of the sun. Knowing that he might 
never get sight of it again, Hercules started after, and what 
a chase it led him! For one long year, scarce stopping for 
food or sleep, he followed it over hill and dale, across rivers 
and over mountains. At last he drove it into a snow- 
drift far to the north, and so captured it, wearied and ex- 
hausted. 

This is another version of the story: 

‘The Areadian stag was sacred to Diana; and no won- 
der, for besides being so swift that no horse or hound could 
follow it, it had brazen feet and horns of pure gold. 
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‘Of course this labor was not so dangerous as the others 
had been, but apparently more utterly impossible. 

‘‘Impossible as it was, however, Hercules had to try. 
Had he been ordered to bring the stag to Argos dead, he 
might perhaps hope to catch it with an arrow; but his 
orders were to bring it alive. So, having started it,from 
its lair, he followed it with his utmost speed and skill. At 
first he tried to run it down; but the stag was not only the 
swifter, but had as much endurance as he. Then he tried to 
drive it to bay, but it always managed to escape out of the 
seemingly most helpless corners. He tried to catch it 
asleep; but his slightest and most distant movement startled 
it, and off it raced again. All the arts of the deer-stalker he 
put in practice, but all in vain. And thus he hunted the 
stag of Arcadia, scarce resting day or night for a whole 
year. It looked as if he were to spend the rest of his life 
in pursuing what was not to be caught by mortal man; and 
the worst of it was that, while there was some real use in 
destroying wild beasts and monsters, lion and hydra, his 
present labor, even if accomplished, would be of no use at 
all. 

‘«Still it had to be attempted; and I suppose you have 
cuessed that he succeeded, and that it was in some wonder- 
ful way. Well—he did succeed at last, but it was not in a 
wonderful way at all. It was just by not giving in. One of 
the two had to give in, and it was not Hercules. One day 
he managed to drive the stag into a trap and to seize it by 
the horns. 

‘*As he was returning to Argos, dragging the stag, he 
met a tall and beautiful woman, dressed for the chase, and 
carrying a bow and quiver. As soon as her eyes fell upon 
the struggling stag she frowned terribly. : 

‘“<‘What mortal are you,’ she asked, ‘who have dared 
lay hands on my own stag sacred to me, who am Diana! 
Loose it, and let it go.’ 

‘‘Hercules sighed. ‘I would gladly do so, great goddess, 
but it is not in my power.’ 

“¢ ‘Not in your power to open your hand?’ she asked, in 
angry surprise. ‘We will soon see that,’ and she seized her 
stag by the other horn to pull it away. 
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‘««T am sorry to oppose a goddess; but I have got to 
bring this stag to Argos, and neither gods nor men shall 
prevent me, so long as I am alive.’ answered Hercules. 

‘¢¢T am Diana,’ she said again, ‘and I command you to 
let the stag go.’ 

‘¢¢And I,’ said he, ‘am only Hercules, the servant of 
Eurystheus, and therefore I cannot let it go.’ 

‘¢¢Then I wish,’ said Diana, ‘that any of the gods had 
so faithful servant as has Eurystheus! So you are Her- 
cules?’ her frown changing to a smile; ‘then I give you 
the stag, for the sake of the oracle of my brother Apollo. I 
am only a goddess; you are a man who has conquered him- 
self, and whom therefore even the gods must obey.’ 

‘**So saying, she vanished. And the stag no longer strug- 
gled for freedom, but followed Hercules to Argos as gently 
and lovingly as a tame fawn.’’” 

‘‘Hurystheus began to realize that no matter what sort 
of a task he planned for Hercules, some means would be 
found for accomplishing it. While the deer had been fleet 
of foot, yet it was not a dangerous animal to encounter. 
Now the king commanded that Hercules bring him the Ery- 
manthian boar alive! The ferocious beast lived in a cave 
in the Erymanthian mountain, down whose side flowed a 
river bearing the same name. It ravaged all the valley 
below, and no one lived on the rugged peak. 

‘‘Hereules was fast growing out of sorts with life. Why 
should he, a man of prodigious strength, steadfast of pur- 
pose and having lofty ambitions, why should he be ensnar- 
ing wild beasts for the entertainment and gratification of a 
foolish, cowardly king? He decided to visit his old friend 
and teacher, Chiron, a centaur, and this gives us an oppor- 
tunity to find out what the centaurs were like. They had 
heads, arms and shoulders like men, and legs and bodies 
like a horse. The Greeks were very proud of the horse 
which Neptune had called into being for them, and they 
thought the centaurs acceptable companions anywhere. The 
famous teacher Chiron was most noted of their race, for he 
kept a school attended by most of the old Greek heroes. 

‘‘This learned schoolmaster was one of the people, or 
quadrupeds, called centaurs. He lived in a cavern, and 
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had the body and legs of a white horse, with the head and 
shoulders of a man. His name was Chiron; and, in spite 
of his odd appearance, he was a very excellent teacher, and 
had several scholars who afterwards did him credit by mak- 
ing a great figure in the world. The famous Hercules was 
one of ‘them, and so was Achilles, and Philoctetes, and 
Esculapius, who acquired immense repute as a doctor. The 
good Chiron taught his pupils how to play upon a harp, and 
how to cure diseases, and how to use the sword and shield, 
together with various other branches of education, in which 
the lads of those days used to be instructed, instead of writ- 
ing and arithmetic. 

‘*T have sometimes suspected that Chiron was really not 
very different from other people, but that, being a kind- 
hearted and merry old fellow, he was in the habit of making 
believe that he was a horse, and scrambling about the 
school-room on all fours, letting the little boys ride on his 
back. And so, when his scholars had grown up, and grown 
old, and were trotting their grandchildren on their knees, 
they told them about the sports of their school days; and 
these young folks took the idea that their grandfathers had 
been taught their letters by a centaur, half man and half 
horse. Little children, not quite understanding what is said 
to them, often get absurd notions into their heads, you 
know. 

‘‘Be that as it may, it has always been told for a fact, 
and always will be told, as long as the world lasts, that 
Chiron, with the head of a schoolmaster, had the legs and 
body of a horse.’’’* 

Hercules determined to visit Chiron and get what com- 
fort he could from him. 

A barrel of wine, common property of all the centaurs 
who lived on the mountains, was in Chiron’s cavern, and to 
this Hercules helped himself. The other centaurs smelled 
the wine far off, and rushed into the cave. In their rage 
they did not stop to know who the giant was, but made for 
him, right and left. Hercules struck out in all directions, 
and soon centaurs of various sizes lay stretched upon the 
ground. Sad to tell, in the scramble, Chiron scratched him- 
self with one of Hercules’ poisonous arrows and shortly 
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died of the wound. Thus ended the race of centaurs, and 
heroes, too, apparently. None seemed to have appeared 
when there was no longer a suitable school for them to 
attend. 

Saddened by the loss of his old friend, Hercules set out 
for the wild boar. When the snows of winter came, it was 
held a prisoner in its cave. It was then that Hercules cap- 
tured it and returned to the king. 

Perhaps the severe storms of winter had interfered with 
the king’s watchmen. Anyway, you can imagine Eurys- 
theus’ feelings when the hero approached him dragging 
behind him the most dangerous boar in all the land! He 
whisked into his brass tower quicker than lightning, but 
Hercules pretended not to have seen him, and cried: ‘‘ Why, 
that brass tower will be the very place to keep this wild 
boar!’’ and thereupon threw him in after Eurystheus. It is 
remarkable that the poor man did not lose his reason. But 
the boar was so frightened that it crouched down beside 
him, and did him no harm, although we may be sure the 
king did not trust long to its friendship. 

Kurystheus was now so angry that he racked his brains 
to conjure up the most disagreeable task conceivable for 
Hercules. At last he had it. He commanded him to clean 
the Augean stables. 

King Augeus ruled in Elis. He was a son of Apollo, 
and he had so many cattle that no one had ever been able 
to count them. At night they flocked into his stables from 
all directions, as the fleecy clouds gather before the wind. 
Some of his bulls were as white as snow, and one was said 
to gleam far off like a star. These stables had never been 
cleaned, and this was the task the king devised for Hercules. 

Without delay the hero went to work to change the 
course of a nearby river. Damning up its old channel, he 
directed its current to flow through the stables, and in this 
way, cleanse them. The river emptied at last near Sicily, 
and the fertility of that island is said to be due to the barn 
litter washed down from the Augean stables. 

Hurystheus in despair, set him next to drive away the 
Stymphalian birds. These mighty birds had talons of iron 
and feathers like arrows. Flying above, they could send 
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their flesh-piercing feathers down to the injury of all below. 
Frequently they would swoop down in a neighborhood and 
earry little children away to their nests, later to be cruelly 
devoured. They lived around a pool in the Stymphalian 
valley. Protected by a huge shield, Hercules rang a bell in- 
cessantly, making such an unearthly din that most of the 
frightened birds, finding their feathers no avail, flew off 
to the isle of Mars, while the rest were easily shot. 

His seventh task was to capture the Cretan bull. Years 
before, Minos II., grandson of him who judged the dead in 
Hades, aspired to be king of Crete. Upon being crowned, 
he hastened to the shore to make an offering to Jupiter. He 
called upon the sea to produce an offering worthy of the 
god and Neptune caused a snow-white bull to appear. 
Struck by its beauty, Minos determined to keep it for him- 
self and substitute something else in its place: This so 
incensed Neptune that he drove the bull mad and sent it 
raging around the island. 

You may remember the monster that Theseus killed, by 
the aid of Ariadne. It was an offspring of the mad Cretan 
bull. 
Hercules went to meet it with simply his club—the old 
forest tree uprooted. Even this he cast aside as it came 
bellowing toward him. As he took it fearlessly by the 
horns, it recognized him as its master, and followed him 
like a gentle lamb. 

His eighth task was to capture the horses of Diomedes. 
Diomedes was the cruel king of Thrace. He was said to be 
the son of Mars, who, you will remember, was born in that 
wild, tempestuous country. He had two horses which were 
very fierce in battle, and people believed the reason they 
were so wild was that they were fed on human beings who 
chanced to be shipwrecked on the Thracian shore. Since its 
coast was very rocky, many were cast upon its inhospitable 
banks. 

Hercules overcame the guards of the horses, and led 
them easily to the shore—although ordinarily they had to 
be held by iron chains, and only the king could drive them. 
Diomedes and his subjects became aware of an invading 
stranger and rushed to the coast. Hercules overcame them 
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in turn, and brought the steeds to Eurystheus, who doubt- 
less was persuaded to peep out at them from the secure 
brass tower. 

Hight labors had now been accomplished, and they had 
taken eight long years. We cannot wonder that Hercules 
despaired of ever earning his release, while we are forced 
to admit that Eurystheus exercised originality and ingenu- 
ity in keeping him so constantly occupied. 

The story of the ninth labor has been recounted in the 
following way: 

‘‘Soon after the capture of the horses of Diomedes, 
Hercules was sent to the country of the Amazons to get 
Queen Hippolyte’s girdle. 

‘“‘The Amazons were a race of women who delighted in 
warfare and hunting. They lived at some distance from 
Greece on the Caucasian Mountains, and on the borders of 
the Black Sea. Their Queen, Hippolyte, had a very famous 
girdle, which was a gift to her from Mars, the war god. It 
was said to be some magic power of this girdle which made 
the onslaught of the Amazons so like a rushing, irresistible 
storm. The Greeks, in their wars, had more than once 
found themselves opposed to the Amazons, and knew them 
as a formidable enemy. 

‘“‘The daughter of Eurystheus, who was a princess, 
thought that Hercules could not do a better service for the 
Greeks than to secure this girdle of Queen Hippolyte. So 
Eurystheus sent him for it. 

‘‘Fercules, therefore, crossed the Black Sea, and went 
to the country of the Amazons. He anchored his ship in the 
harbor, not far from the queen’s palace, and Queen Hippo- 
lyte and some of her women went on board, to see who had 
come among them. The queen, who was brave herself, and 
admired courage in others, welcomed the famous Hercules 
and gave him the girdle. But one of the Amazons, seeing 
the queen on board the ship, raised a ery that a stranger 
was carrying off their queen by force. The Amazons then 
armed themselves and flew toward the ship in all directions. 
In spite of this, Hercules escaped with the girdle—although 
not without fighting—and was soon crossing the Black Sea 
on his way home. 
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“Reaching the court, he presented the famous girdle, 
which was set with precious stones and heavy with gold, to 
the daughter of the king. And so ended his ninth labor.’™ 


The Remaining Labors 


Hercules had now relieved Greece and all nearby coun- 
tries of dangerous creatures, and the king began to feel 
anxious lest difficult tasks would fail him. You can imagine, 
then, how he weleomed a stranger to his court who told 
stirring tales of a mighty giant who lived in Gades. Now 
Gades was the old name for Cadiz, which is, as you all 
know, in Spain. Consequently it was considered quite the 
end of the earth. ‘‘Go to Gades,’’ cried Eurystheus to 
Hercules. ‘‘Bring me the cattle of Geryon.”’ 

Geryon was a giant possessed of three bodies, three 
heads, six arms, six limbs, and a pair of wing's; so you see 
he was rather well prepared for a hand-to-hand conflict. 

Hercules borrowed the golden boat in which Apollo rode 
each night from west to east, that he might be ready for 
the next day’s journey. This boat was most convenient of 
its kind, for it expanded or contracted to suit the burden 
it bore. 

Coming to the end of the sea, Hercules made the opening 
now known as the Straits of Gibraltar, to enable ships to 
pass into the ocean. Then he sought for the cattle he had 
been sent to find. 

First a two-headed dog attacked him; this he promptly 
killed with his club; then a herdsman appeared, uglier than 
the dog. Finally Geryon himself spied a stranger and made 
for him with all his bodies, heads, arms, and legs; but for 
him Hercules had brought one of his poisonous arrows, and 
giant though he was, he was shortly translated to some 
division of Pluto’s realm. 

A greater problem now confronted the mighty hero— 
that of transporting his herds, numbering far into the thou- 
sands, to the king of Argos. At last he succeeded in accom- 
plishing this too, but if you will look at your map and trace 
a line from Cadiz to Greece, then think what it would mean 
to drive, not five but five thousand cattle thence, you will 
realize what a wonderful man was Hercules. 
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The Golden Apples of the Hesperides 


His eleventh labor was perhaps most interesting of all: 
to secure some of the golden apples from the garden of 
Hesperides. 

It seems that when Hera was married, on the very day 
of her wedding, she was given a tree which yielded golden 
apples. Now it is often the case that when things are rare 
and difficult to obtain, they acquire a fabulous value. For 
instance, we have heard of people sending long distances to 
procure the seeds of dandelions, and growing the blossoms 
with great care in their gardens, and yet many of us have 
tried diligently to free our lawns from the same bits of 
yellow. The truth in this instance is that in one locality the 
flower is so rare that it awakens admiration, and in the 
other, so common that it is disearded as a weed. To return 
to the apples. Hera did not wish every god and many mor- 
tals growing golden apples, for then her gift, so marvelous 
even in the day of wonders, would lose its interest and be- 
come ordinary. So the tree with its golden fruit was placed 
on an island in the western sea, where the sun’s last rays 
might be reflected in all its branches. The three daughters 
of Atlas, called the Hesperides, were set to watch over the 
lovely tree, and to aid them, a hundred-headed dragon was 
placed in the garden, to protect it from invading foes. Few 
knew of the garden, although it was extolled in song and 
story, and ambitious youths often planned to set out to find 
it, and to secure an apple or two for their sweethearts, but 
most of them became absorbed in matters nearer home, and 
tradition ran that the rest furnished a welcome meal for 
the hundred-headed dragon. However that may be, when 
EKurystheus commanded Hercules to bring him some of the 
golden apples, he knew no more where they were than you 
would know today, were you to receive the same commis- 
sion, but he supposed it would be possible to ascertain. So 
according to his habit when he was given a task, he at once 
got about it,.and as he journeyed away, he often asked 
people this question: ‘‘Where are the apples of the Hes- 
perides?’’ Some said they were in the north, others said in 
the west, and some simply shook their heads and hurried 
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along, for they did not like the size of the club Hercules 
carried. 

To be safe, he took a northwesterly course, and con- 
tinued until he came upon some lovely nymphs, making gar- 
lands of flowers. To them he put this question. Now the 
nymphs thought Hercules much too promising a man to 
become the meal of any dragon, quite regardless of how 
many heads he boasted, so they told him of all the dangers 
he would encounter should he continue in his purpose. In 
every way they thought to discourage him in this wild ad- 
venture. Hercules listened to them, then smiled and did 
what for him was a rare thing: he sat down and told these 
sea nymphs of all the terrors he had met, and how, since a 
babe in the cradle, his life had been made up largely of 
conflicts and difficult problems. He told of the terrible lion, 
whose skin he still wore; of the hydra, into whose blood he 
had dipped his fatal arrows; of the fleet stag which had led 
him such a chase, over much of Europe indeed before it was 
finally captured. Then he described the boar and explained 
how the snows of winter had aided him in trapping it at 
last—and we shall hope he told about dropping it down 
upon the cowardly king in the brazen tank. When he men- 
tioned having cleaned some stables, one of the sea nymphs 
tossed her pretty head and said that most country swains | 
could match him in that, but when he quietly went on to 
tell of the mighty river he had turned out of its course in 
order to cleanse them, she doubtless changed her mind. The 
birds with arrow-tipped feathers, the Cretan bull, and the 
fiery steeds that had yielded submissively to a strong fear- 
less hand—these were described in turn. But when he re- 
lated the difficulties of procuring the girdle of the Amazon 
queen, the nymphs could not understand why any princess 
wanted it, unless like Venus’ girdle it would make all love 
her when she wore it. 

Hercules’ last adventure with the five thousand cattle 
taken from the giant Geryon was fresh in mind. You see it 
had not been like taking something away from a rightful 
owner, for this terrible giant stole all the cattle he could 
lay hands upon, and since he had three pairs of hands, that 
amounted to thousands in course of a few years. He killed 
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all the rightful owners, so really Hercules had done the 
world a good turn by making way with him. Much did he 
tell the maidens of the western land where the dreaded 
Geryon had lived. 

While he told them these stories, the nymphs decked 
him with their bright garlands, and feasted him on delicious 
grapes. They thought him very brave and noble, and per- 
haps we too are glad that the mighty Hercules had not 
dwelt among monsters so long that he could be wholly im- 
pervious to the lively nymphs with their soft, winning ways. 
There is something very human and appealing in this great 
child of nature here telling of his exploits, without pride or 
boasting, showing how his victories already won had pre- 
pared him for this, his greatest undertaking so far. He ap- 
peals to us far more in this light than when overcoming the 
fiercest monster. 

When they were convinced that nothing would move him 
from his purpose, they told him to follow the river, until he 
came to the sea, and there he would be likely to find the Old 
Man of the Sea—Nereus—asleep. If he would only hold 
him fast enough so he could not make an escape, he could 
tell him where to find the garden of the Hesperides. 

Accordingly Hercules took leave of the sea nymphs, with 
expressions of gratification for their kindness, and sought 
the Old Man of the Sea. Sure enough, he beheld a funny 
old man asleep; his hair was a deep blue, and his beard 
was snowy white. Does not that suggest a foaming billow? 
Hercules seized his arm firmly and asked ‘‘Where are the 
apples of the Hesperides?’’ Now the old man of the sea 
had an unpleasant habit of changing his form when any 
one bothered him with questions, because in the first place 
he wished to sleep undisturbed, and in the second place, he 
did not wish to reveal his secrets for then, you see, they 
would no longer be secrets. So Hercules immediately found 
himself clutching a screaming sea-gull; nevertheless, he 
clutched the tighter; then Nereus became a roaring sea- 
horse, then a serpent, and finally a reef of sea-moss, but 
Hercules held him close. Seeing that nothing would frighten 
him away, Nereus took his own form again, and asked him 
in disgust what in the world he was bothering him for, and 
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why, by the blue sea’s sparkling waters, he clutched his arm 

as though he were standing by the yawning mouth of 

Hades? Then for the first time, Hercules had an op- 

portunity to explain his errand, and Nereus told him 

oe to reach Atlas, who alone could get the apples for 
im. 

Journeying thither, Hercules came upon Prometheus, 
still bound to the rock where we left him in an earlier 
chapter. It was easy for Hercules to release him, just as 
had been foretold, and Prometheus, in gratitude, assisted 
him with what information he could give. 

To reach Atlas Hercules had to pass through the land 
of the Pygmies, who lived, as you will remember, to the 
south of Greece. These Pygmies were tiny people, some- 
thing like Gulliver’s Lilliputians. They had serious trouble 
in protecting themselves from the large sized people who 
often came into their country and annoyed them, and again, 
from great numbers of cranes which swooped down upon 
their fields of grain—quite destroying them. So at last 
they had engaged a giant, Anteus by name, whose duty it 
was to protect them from any invading thing. One glimpse 
of Hercules brought cries for Anteus from all sides. We 
know that Hercules wished only to pass through their land 
in order that he might find Atlas, but the Pygmies did not 
know, nor did they stop to find out. They roused Anteus 
who flew at Hercules with terrible fury. Now this giant 
differed from other giants, in that every time he was thrown 
to the earth he gained new strength, so that being thrown 
down five times, he would be just five times stronger than 
he was in the beginning. It was quite a problem to deal 
with a giant possessing such a nature. It is said that he 
was a child of Gea, or earth, and that she strengthened 
him each time he was thrown against her. Hercules, per- 
ceiving the difficulty, held him high in the air and in that 
way overcame him. 

Without further adventure, the lofty form of Atlas 
dawned at last upon his vision. There he stood, his feet 
on the earth, his head in the clouds, supporting the skies 
upon his shoulder. Hercules shouted to him his errand. 
Atlas shouted back that if Hercules could support the 
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heavens a little while, he, the only one who could enter the 
‘gardens of the Hesperides without making a dinner for the 
hundred-headed dragon, would get the apples for our hero. 
For once Hercules hesitated. Did he dare attempt to hold 
the universe in place while Atlas went on his errand? Atlas 
called him up on the highest mountain, and, climbing to its 
loftiest peak, Hercules managed to take the burden. But 
a few stars were shaken out of place, and the clouds were 
driven about somewhat, although there was no wind stir- 
ring. 

Atlas planted his huge feet in the ocean, whose water 
came only to his waist, and a few strides brought him to 
the tree where hung the tempting apples. The Hesperides 
were dancing around it, singing one of their songs. They 
knew Atlas, since he was their father, yet occupied with 
holding the heavens in place, they had little opportunity to 
see him. The dragon, which at the first sound of footsteps, 
had thrust its hundred heads out in every direction, seeing 
only Atlas, withdrew at once. He plucked three of the 
apples from the treasured tree and strode away. 

Now Hercules was wellnigh spent. ‘The burden of the 
skies bore down upon him with a weight he had never 
known. You can imagine how he welcomed Atlas when his 
tall head once more appeared. But Atlas had found liberty 
too sweet; he told Hercules that he was tired of holding up 
the heavens anyway and that he would just step over and 
give the apples to Eurystheus himself, while for the next 
few hundred years Hercules might serve his turn holding 
the world in place. 

Inwardly Hercules trembled so that all the stars and 
most of the planets, day though it was, appeared to see 
what was the matter. Outwardly, however, he was calm 
and willing. He asked Atlas to wait a moment, if he would, 
and let him make a cushion of his lion’s skin, so that his 
shoulders would not feel the burden quite so much. Ac- 
commodating him, Atlas slipped into place for the minute, 
while Hercules, snatching up the apples thrown on the 
ground, rushed away as fast as ever he could. How Atlas 
stormed at him! He ordered him to come back, and scolded 
him furiously. Long years after, when thunder rumbled 
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in the distant mountains, people said it was Atlas storming 
after Hercules. 

As for Eurystheus, when he beheld the golden apples, he 
simply gasped: ‘‘ Bring me the dog Cerberus, from Hades,”’’ 
adding softly to himself: ‘‘None ever returns from Hades, 
for that means death.’’ 

It had been foretold that when Hercules had successfully 
performed twelve labors, he would be released from his 
service to the king, and would be once more free to follow 
his own course of life. When he received his last commis- 
sion, he was determined to move heaven or hell to accom- 
plish it. He set out at once for Hades. At the gate Cerberus 
came bounding to meet him, but Hercules gave him such a 
blow with his club that it required all three heads for some 
minutes at work to tell what had happened. On Hercules 
strode to the very throne of Pluto himself. There he stated 
his errand—to take Cerberus to earth! 

Pluto was so dumbfounded that le granted the request 
before he realized what he had said, and without waiting for 
him to recover, Hercules seized the dog by its serpent tail. 
and strode on with it to earth. 

Dragging that monster into Eurystheus’ court, the king, 
ashy white and trembling in every limb, ordered him out 
of his sight forever. We may be sure that this was a wel- 
come command. 

From this time forth, Hercules was at the call of many 
nations, aiding them to rid their lands of monsters, and 
they seem to have gotten them pretty generally destroyed. 
Ages after, we find some monsters mentioned in northern 
lands, but whether they were the last of the race that once 
infested Greece, or whether they always belonged to the 
northland, is one of the many unanswered questions. 

Finally Hercules was taken up to Mount Olympus, 
where Juno, to atone for her actions, gave him Hebe for his 
wife. 

“‘Deep degraded to a coward’s slave, 
Endless contests bore Alcides brave, 
Through the thorny path of suffering led ; 
Slew the Hydra, crushed the lion’s might, 


Threw himself, to bring his friend to light, 
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Living, in the skiff that bears the dead. 
All the torments, every toil of earth 
Juno’s hatred on him could impose, 
Well he bore them, from his fated birth 
To life’s grandly mournful close.’’ 


Some have seen in the labors of Hercules, sun myths, 
where light overcomes darkness, night and gloom. They 
probably have several origins, for instance, the boar on the 
mountain might easily have been the river flowing down its 
side, when swollen by winter snows and spring rains. The 
hydra was possibly a marshy exhalation, giving birth to 
fevers and disease, which vanished when the land was 
cleared up and drained. In accounting for these stories, 
we must remember that they grew up in an age when 
people wrapped everything in mystery, and were very 
credulous. Then again, they worshiped heroic strength, 
as all nations seem to have done at some stage of their 
development. Samson was the giant of the Hebrews; Beo- 
wulf of the Saxons, and their victories were not entirely 
different from those of Hercules. 

And are these all the stories of Greek Mythology? By 
no means. It would be impossible to compass them all, and 
the same tales are told again and again, with infinite 
variety. Poets have retold them, and have changed each 
into many a key. Sometimes a mere reference to one of 
these old-time stories brightens up a dreary page, weari- 
some indeed without it. 

It is wonderful to think how these fanciful beliefs came 
into being. It is even quite as wonderful to realize how 
much they have meant to humanity in later years, making 
life more pleasurable to all who know them. 

We may think of mythology as a mighty stream, giving 
freely of its refreshing waters to all who are athirst; we 
may think of it as an inexhaustible treasure box, whose 
rare gems never lose their luster with the lapse of time, 
but by their beauty and scintillating rays rest eyes wearied 
with sad and sordid sights. These myths belong to the 
starry circle of tales which never grow old, and they carry 
a message to the responsive of all ages. Each finds among 
them what he alone seeks, and the sun, moon and stars, each 
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hill and vale—the very air we breathe, grow to have fresh 
significance when seen reflected in the mirror of Greek 
mythology. 


2. LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS 


The Jliad and the Odyssey alone survive of the old 
Greek epics. Yet we know that cycles of them at one time 
gathered around the Trojan War and its heroes and around 
such legendary undertakings as the search for the Golden 
Fleece—an exploit that undoubtedly had an historical expe- 
dition for its original foundation. The facts in the case 
were forgotten and imagination rounded out the tale. 
Cretan excavations have shown that some historical basis 
lay behind the legendary expedition of Theseus, upon which 
occasion he encountered Ariadne. It is idle for us to 
attempt to sever truth from fiction in these old stories, but 
it is important to understand that for untold generations, 
in all probability, the Greeks enjoyed their stories in epic 
form. Bards prized their stock of narratives and guarded 
them carefully. What one singer knew more than another 
constituted his marginal value above his fellow bard. 

Epics belong to a stage of civilization which has been 
exemplified in the world many times to our knowledge and 
perhaps many more times beyond our knowledge. The 
Middle Ages delighted in epics of King Arthur and of 
Charlemagne, Sait centuries os Teutons enjoyed the 
exploits of Beowulf. 

We have studied the Greek epics in another connection 
and do not at this time intend to enter upon discussion of 
the Trojan War or the wanderings of Odysseus.* Suffice 
it to note that a bard by the name of Homer, gifted beyond 
his contemporaries and predecessors in the art of weaving 
narratives, appropriated freely the wealth of material 
which he found ready at hand—not raw material, for gen- 
erations of bards had already worked it over many times. 
Out of it all he composed the two poems which bear his 
name and these were so apparently superior to the others 
that gradually they alone were remembered. It gave men 
more pleasure to hear Homer’s episode of the last year of 
the war waged before Troy than to hear a whole cycle of 
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epics recounting the campaign from its beginnings. Into 
the narrative of Odysseus the bard had woven exploits 
previously attributed to many heroes. So it would scarcely 
be over stating the case to say that in these two poems the 
Greeks recognized the compression of whole libraries and 
the Iliad and the Odyssey became their most treasured 
possessions. It was realized by the time of Pisistratus that 
the poems must be committed to writing lest the exact 
words be lost and portions of the narratives forgotten. An 
important part of every Athenian boy’s education was to 
memorize these poems. So highly was knowledge of them 
prized that when an Athenian expedition, sent to the aid of 
the Sicilians, failed utterly and Greeks from the northern 
city were imprisoned in a stone quarry at Syracuse, those 
who could recite portions of the Ziad were permitted to © 
return to their homes. 

Since the epic belongs to a distinct stage of human 
progress, in course of time the Greeks passed beyond this 
stage and preferred to have their stories made known to 
them in other ways. Lyrics are sometimes regarded as the 
next link in the development of narrative, but lyrics are 
searcely story-telling, although they undoubtedly hint at 
untold stories. 

It is rather in their theaters that we should look for 
Greek stories, since the age was gone wherein mere physical 
strength and endurance were valued above all else, and 
hero tales no longer sufficed. Life was stirring in Greece. 
The Persian struggle was passed and Athens was astir with 
a great building project undertaken in gratitude to the gods 
who had given her victory. This period is comparable to 
that in English history, when, after the defeat of the Span- 
ish Armada, discoveries across the ocean opened untold 
possibilities to the venturesome and new water routes sud- 
denly lessened distances in the world. 

The Greeks in the day of Pericles and the English in the 
age of Elizabeth were too excited to listen to long stories, 
recital of which might extend over weeks of intermittent 
gatherings around a minstrel. Instead, they wanted action; 
stories interested them only when they were presented 
before their eyes. Just as Shakespeare and his contem- 
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porary playwrights taught the main outlines of English 
history to their countrymen in the so-called ‘chronicle 
plays,’’ so nearly two thousand years earlier, Greek drama- 
tists unfolded stories of legend and tradition before the 
Athenians on the stage. It will be remembered that 
Pericles, in the famous speech which Thucydides accredits 
to him, stated that plays were regarded as so important in 
Athens, if any citizen was unable to afford the slight fee 
charged for admission, he might go to the public treasury 
and receive the stipend. This was provided, not that the 
citizens of Athens might be entertained, but, rather, that 
they might be instructed and enlightened by the plays pre- 
sented in the theaters. 

Many plays were presented to the Greeks during the 
years of Athenian splendor and theaters were to be found 
in almost every Greek town of any importance. However, 
only a few of the very finest of these dramas have survived. 
The titles of these, in several instances, give indication of » 
their character. Prometheus Bound calls immediately to 
mind the daring spirit who braved the wrath of the gods to 
bring the boon of fire from heaven to earth for the benefit 
of mortals. The story is symbolic and was worked over and 
over again by Greek playwrights, for the Greeks were 
devoted to their old favorites and never wearied of having 
them revamped and set before them in new guise. 

Medea recalls Jason and the age of heroes—those beings 
whose bravery seemed to transcend that of humans and so 
was accounted for by assuming that gods had sometimes 
mated with mortals and produced supermen. 

Agamemnon has to do with the haughty leader who com- 
manded the Greek forces when they fought the Trojans, but 
is concerned with troubles that pursued him after the ter- 
mination of the war. 

Sometimes the plays dealt with phases of Greek thought 
and the conflicts ensuing from clash of duty, as in the gener- 
ally well loved tragedy, Antigone. The early Greeks 
believed that the soul of the dead could not rest in peace 
until due rites had been observed and earth sprinkled over 
the body. A king pronounced the dread decision that 
Antigone’s brother should not be given decent burial but 
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should be cast out. To defy the king meant death to the 
offender. Yet Antigone went willingly to her sacrifice, 
believing that in disobeying a mortal king, she was obeying 
eternal laws. 

National sentiment was moulded by these plays and woe 
betide any presumptuous playwright who took undue liber- 
ties with the old legends and traditions. He and his 
production were promptly and vigorously hissed off the 
stage. 

If we were to search out all available Greek stories, it 
would be necessary to scan the pages of Herodotus and 
other socially inclined historians who worked considerable 
folklore and not a few old wives’ tales into their books. 
Orators did not hesitate to fire patriotism by recalling deeds 
of the past and some stories are preserved in their surviv- 
ing orations. 

After the brilliant days of Greece were forever gone, 
we come upon the so-called Greek Romances, which were 
assuredly romances but are scarcely Greek. They are not 
a part of classical Greek writings nor do we meet in these 
curious stories of adventure those ideals that animated the 
Greeks during their most characteristic and productive 
periods. 


3. GREEK RoMANCES 


We are accustomed to hear discussions regarding the 
marked changes which the late World War has wrought in 
twentieth century life. Probably there are few if any who 
would attempt to maintain that the conditions confronting 
us now are similar to those obtaining before the great up- 
heaval. It is commonly admitted that the standards of 
conduct and the ideals of the rising generation differ 
materially from those of even a quarter of a century ago. 

If we bear in mind such transformations, which have 
occurred under our direct observation, we shall be the better 
prepared to appreciate the momentous changes that Alex- 
ander’s conquests brought to the world three centuries 
before our era. 

The penetration of Greek soldiery to regions as far east 
as the Indus was bound to play some part in the diffusion 
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of Greek culture. However, conquest was followed by 
colonization of the Greeks in different parts of the territory 
won by arms. The colonists carried with them their habitual 
modes of living, their love of plays, their schools and vari- 
ous appurtenances of culture. New cities sprang up to be 
populated by men of various lands and languages. New- 
comers were quickly affected by the customs of the regions 
wherein they came to dwell. Cultures no longer remained 
pure. There was an unprecedented intermingling of the 
thought of the Levant—western Asia—with that of Africa 
and of civilized Europe. 

Alexandria became the mecca of those who responded to 
the new life. Rich spoils and tribute made possible material 
advantages beyond anything previously known. The Alex- 
andrian library was the finest of antiquity; the beautiful 
streets of the city were lined with luxurious residences and 
everything that the age could devise was attempted in this 
cosmopolitan center. Youths who wished to receive well 
rounded educations were sent to sojourn for awhile 
where the old prejudices, still strong in Athens, were un- 
known. 

A reading public developed around the shores of the 
Mediterranean and slave scribes were continually at work, 
making copies of new books. Stories were as much in 
demand as ever but now a new type of story, the romance, 
arose. In view of the unrest, so characteristic of the period, 
it was natural that stories of travel and adventure should 
please. Because wealth had resulted in a leisure class intent 
on physical satisfaction, love became an important element 
in these tales; however, it was not spiritual love, transform- 
ing those concerned, but something of the flesh fleshly. 

Few indeed of these old romances have survived the 
wear and tear of nearly two thousand years. It would 
appear that the first of them were written in towns of Asia 
Minor and some of them at least were obscene. As the 
demand increased, there came an accompanying ambition 
to meet it. Some of the romances written when Greek cul- 
ture was slowly dying are known to us only from mention 
made of them by writers; some exist in fragments and a few 
have been preserved intact. 
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In general it may be said that the tendency of the times 
was toward diversity rather than unity. The old ideals 
were gone; society was no longer held to the path of mod- 
eration, so loved of classic Greece. Public opinion no longer 
controlled as it had formerly done. Whose opinion should 
be regarded as decisive? There were many conflicting 
opinions. 

The old time religion was gone. In Alexandria, the cult 
of Isis had a large following. Schools of the rhetoricians 
had arisen and bombastic writing was common school exer- 
cise. There was no longer at hand a national fund of 
experience such as the creators of the epics had been able 
to draw upon. Individual fancies, extravagant notions, 
were expressed. Whereas the early Greeks had tried to 
reduce life to a unified system, when the Greek romances 
were written, diversity, the spectacular, the picturesque, 
were in favor. Life had become less sincere, more artificial, 
more trivial. 

Frequent reference will be made to Wolff’s discussion 
of these romances—by far the ablest treatment of them yet 
to appear. He says: ‘‘As the links of Cause are broken, 
and Fortune takes direction of the affairs of men, events 
are no longer calculable, as they had been in any imagina- 
tive work based, like the Attic drama for example, upon 
the ancient myths and exhibiting ‘the laws of the gods’; 
indeed, their interest comes to lie in their very incalculable- 
ness. The reader’s pleasure no longer consists in seeing the 
law work itself inexorably out, but in being surprised, 
shocked, and made to ‘sit up,’ by the unexpectedness, the 
queerness of the turns things take. The paradoxical, the 
bizarre, the inconsistent, the self-contradictory—these were 
stock in trade with the writers of Greek romance.’’”® 

Three of these romances were familiar to Elizabethan 
readers: the A’thioptca, by Heliodorus; Daphnis and Chloe, 
by Longus; and Clitophon and Leucippe, by Achilles Tatius. 
Familiarity with these stories written in the first centuries 
of our era, will explain much that otherwise baffles us in 
Lyly’s Euphues, Sidney’s Arcadia and in several romances 
by Greene. 

The romance by Heliodorus seems best calculated to 
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serve our purposes but before attempting it, time and 
patience will be saved if certain facts be kept in mind. 

_ In the first place, it is idle to look in these romances for 
simple, direct and clearly cut tales. Such were not desired 
by their first readers, who wished instead stories which were 
involved, rambling, interrupted any and everywhere by 
whatever episode or chance information the writer pleased 
to set before them. There was no great number of these 
romances available at best and consequently one could spend 
an interminable time with them. These readers of the early 
centuries had no wish to read a story, the outcome of which 
one could surmise from the start. Rather, they preferred 
to pursue their romance as one might pursue a journey 
along a winding river, which never winds too often or too 
abruptly. 

An examination of Athiopica discloses that the writer 
constructed it upon epical lines—that is, he planned to build 
a mighty story. Then he developed it in a somewhat 
dramatic fashion, having the characters make themselves 
known. However, the experiences which they relate fre- 
quently threaten to run on forever, like the brook. Helio- 
dorus started in the middle of his story and worked in either 
direction. Therefore some key to the situation is likely to 
facilitate the reader. 

The title Athiopica is given to the story because it is 
somewhat concerned with the kingdom of Ethiopia, although 
its geographical scope is as bewildering as its compli- 
cated plot. 

Before the birth of her child, the dusky queen of Ethi- 
opia gazed often and long upon the picture of Andromache, 
Hector’s wife, fair of countenance. When her child was 
born, it was white. Fearing lest her husband’s suspicions 
might not be allayed by this truthful explanation, the queen 
had the baby girl exposed. It was rescued by Sisimithres, 
a nobleman in the service of the Ethiopian king, who took 
the child with him some years later when sent on diplo- 
matic business to Philw, on the Nile. Foreseeing political 
trouble, Sisimithres entrusted the little girl to a priest of 
Apollo, one Charicles, who was traveling to forget the loss 
of wife and child. The little girl now received the name 
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Chariclea, by which she is thenceforth known. She was 
taken by her new guardian to Delphi and consecrated to the 
service of Diana. 

The child merged into young womanhood. One day 
there came to Delphi a priest of Isis and his charge, 
Theagenes of Thessaly. Theagenes is a remote descendant 
of Achilles and has come to do honor to the memory of 
Pyrrhus, Achilles’ son. The two priests—Charicles, guard- 
ian of the Ethiopian princess, and Calasiris, guardian of 
the Thessalian youth—become friends and Charicles tries 
to persuade Calasiris to overcome Chariclea’s reluctance to 
marriage and incline her toward his nephew, Alcamenes. 
However, it chanced that Chariclea and Theagenes looked 
into each other’s eyes on the day of the great Delphian 
festival and straightway fell in love. They confide in 
Calasiris, who is warned by an oracle and by visions, as 
well, to take them under his protection and flee away. They 
take passage with some Pheenician traders who are leaving 
for Carthage. It has been agreed that the young people 
shall not consummate their union until their nuptials be pub- 
licly and appropriately celebrated and meanwhile they are 
to travel as brother and sister. Two or three hundred pages 
intervene between this decision and their wedding, filled 
with every variety of obstacle and calamity that overtook 
them. 

First, the captain of the Phenician vessel becomes 
enamored of Chariclea, who was very beautiful. She pre- 
tended to favor one of his subordinate officers and these 
two fight it out between them. Meanwhile pirates are 
attracted by the promise of a rich ship and when the first 
group of them is scattered, a second company appear with 
Singular promptness. It is here that the romance opens and 
what had been summarized above is disclosed to us as the 
story develops, largely through long conversations between 
the priests. 


Characteristics of the Greek Romances 


In the Homeric epics, it will be remembered, failure to 
achieve one’s purpose was attributed to the intervening will 
of the gods. Strive as he would to regain his home in 
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Ithaca, Odysseus made little progress so long as the wrath 
of Poseidon pursued him. The gods were shown as taking 
sides when the affairs of mortals hung in the balance and 
no human effort could avail until they were propitiated. 

As has been already said, the old religious beliefs were 
gone long before these romances were written, although 
the gods are often referred to in an indefinite way. We 
still find a power baffling to human beings, but it is known 
as Fortune, Destiny, or Chance. It is a matter of chance 
or fortune that Chariclea is exposed in infancy ; that a storm 
drives the ship of the Phenicians out of its course; that 
pirates interrupt the journey to Carthage. Whereas in our 
plots today we see natural causation and human character 
furthering the action, all three writers of romance whom we 
have mentioned—Heliodorus, Longus and Achilles Tatius— 
make use of some agency transcending these. Heliodorus 
would have us believe that some kind of divine guidance is 
at work, shaping human lives, and with him its efficacy out- 
weighs the manipulations of chance. Longus employs the 
agency of love to further his plot, it being intrepreted as 
we have previously observed—not as a spiritual factor but 
yet as ‘‘a genuine attachment, capable of waiting, of con- 
staney, and of sacrifice.’’ Tatius would lead us to feel that 
chance ruled the world and that men and women were 
seareely responsible for what befell them. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find plot more ade- 
quately treated than character in these romances. The 
cynicism of the age seems to modify the delineation of char- 
acter. We meet but little frankness and honesty. It is no 
wonder that Wolff says of some of the persons in the 
romances that they would rather lie than speak the truth. 
Frequently it seems to us as though a candid avowal, an 
honest explanation, would go far to clear up the complica- 
tions besetting hero and heroine; however, such is rarely 
given. Involved deceptions seem best to satisfy those who 
employ them. 

Daphnis and Chloe, exposed in infancy and reared by 
shepherds, are simple children whose utter unsophistication 
makes the story possible. Theagenes and Chariclea are 
reasonably well behaved people, although Theagenes often 
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finds his fortitude waning under the buffets of fortune. 
Chariclea is plainly the stronger of the two although any 
modern reader is likely to be brought to desperation by her 
strategems when to all appearances the truth would serve 
her infinitely better. So far as Achilles Tatius is concerned, 
we may dismiss him with the comment that he is ‘‘incapable 
of depicting, we will not say lofty, but reasonably well- 
behaved character, even in his hero and heroine. He is far 
more at home among the low characters whom he gets from 
the ‘New’ Attic and Roman comedy and whom he hands 
over to the fabliau and to renaissance comedy and 
novella.’’* 

Setting is not lacking; descriptions often abound. How- 
ever, they are vague and indefinite and might be true of any 
number of places. What we understand by the term ‘‘local 
color’’ is absent. Heliodorus, more than Longus and 
Tatius, had the ability to seize upon significant features 
which were related to his story. Too frequently the descrip- 
tions found in the Greek romance resemble those of flowery 
character written ad infinitum as exercises in the schools 
of the rhetoricians. Heliodorus had an unerring feeling for 
the dramatic and did not lose an opportunity to make the 
most of striking situations. Cite, for example, his descrip- 
tion of the religious procession at. Delphi. 

One outstanding characteristic of all these writers is 
their tendency to introduce the irrelevent into their 
romances. It has been estimated that at least one-fourth 
of the Athiopica could be eliminated without affecting the 
story in the least. It is important to consider this, for here 
we find the beginnings of that pernicious habit followed by 
Lyly, Sidney and other of the Elizabethan writers—digres- 
sion upon matters which, however interesting they might be 
in their proper place, have no real connection with the 
case in hand. 

Hspecially this habit led men to introduce any amount of 
what has been termed ‘‘unnatural natural history’’ into 
their writings. An Ethiopian amethyst is described which 
‘¢will not let him be drunk indeed, that weareth him, but 
keepeth him sober at all feasts,’? and strange habits are 
recounted of the phcenix, the elephant, the serpent, of 
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minerals in the veins of the earth and countless things be- 
sides. ‘‘An envious eye,’’ we are told, ‘‘fills the air with 
subtle venom which penetrates the victim’s pores.’? Almost 
any chapter in the Z¢hiopica will furnish examples of this 
curious lore, yet to be discovered by science. 

Another characteristic, from our viewpoint equally un- 
pleasant, is that of playing upon words. Sidney afterwards 
imitated this and carried it to amazing excess. 

The style of the romancers is marked by much that is 
artificial. It was a natural result of the training given by 
teachers of rhetoric at a time when manner of expression 
had come to be regarded as far more important than the 
thought expressed. Antithesis was extravagantly em- 
ployed; also balance. One sentence would be balanced 
against another and within it, phrase might be balanced 
against phrase. 

Writing was bombastic and artificial to a degree that 
would have seemed insupportable in the days when classical 
Greek masterpieces were written, when Greek orators were 
at their best and the mighty tragedians presented their 
stately lines to alert Athenian audiences. 

‘*Tt is as if the Greek Romances were ‘made to order for 
the entertainment of the renaissance. . . . Hardly any 
other kind of fiction, hardly any other view of life, could 
appeal more strongly to the sixteenth century novel reader 
and novel writer than the ornate, spectacular, rhetorical, 
sentimental, fortuitous medley which we have been attempt- 
ing to characterize. The renaissance, in its uncritical 
acceptance of everything Greek and Roman as ipso facto 
classical, felt at liberty to choose according to its own un- 
quiet taste, and thus established and for centuries main- 
tained among the canons of classicism the late works of 
Alexandria and of the Hellenized and Romanized Orient— 
works which today are perceived not to be classical at all. 
Among them it chose to admire and to imitate the Greek 


romances.’’”’ 
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From the A®rHIopica 


‘‘Be satisfied,’’ said the old man, ‘‘you shall know all. I 
will explain to you first what relates to myself, shortly, and 
without reserve; which will be a proper introduction to that 
which is to follow. . 

‘‘T ama citizen of Memphis. The name of my father was 
Calasiris, as is likewise mine. Though now a wanderer, I 
was not long ago a high priest. I had a wife, but have now 
lost her; after her death I lived some time quietly, delighting 
myself with two sons whom she left me. But in a few years, 
the fated revolution of the heavenly bodies altered every- 
thing; the eye of Saturn scowled upon my family, and por- 
tended a change in my fortunes for the worse. I had skill 
enough to foresee the ills which threatened me, but not to 
avoid them; for no foresight can enable us to escape the 
immutable decrees of fate; it is, however, an advantage to 
have some foreknowledge of them, as it blunts the violence 
of the stroke. Unexpected misfortunes, my son, are intoler- 
able; those which are foreseen are more easily borne: the 
mind is confused and disarmed by sudden fear; custom and 
reason strengthen it. 

‘*Such a series of misfortunes was almost too much for 
me. It was with difficulty I abstained from laying violent 
hands upon myself; I had, however, strength of mind suffi- 
cient to refrain from an action which the teachers of religion 
pronounce unlawful. But being unable to bear the solitude 
and silence of my house, I left my country, for to deaden 
memory by turning the eyes upon new objects is a great 
palliative to grief. 

‘‘T wandered into various parts, and came at last into 
your Egypt, and to Catadupa, in order to visit the cataracts 
of the Nile: this, my friend, was the occasion of my coming 
into your country, which you inquired after. I must now 
proceed to a digression, though it more properly forms the 
principal reason of my entering at all into this narration. 

‘*While I was wandering at leisure through the city, and 
buying some things of the Greeks (for time having now con- 
siderably alleviated my grief, I thought of returning into 
my country), I was accosted by a middle-aged man, with the 
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complexion of an Atthiopian, but of a grave deportment, and 
bearing marks of prudence in his aspect: he saluted me, and 
in broken Greek said he wished to speak to me. I readily 
consenting, he took me into a neighbouring temple, and said: 
I saw you cheapening some Indian, ASthiopian, and Egyp- 
tian roots and herbs; if you really have a desire to buy 
some, I can furnish you.—I shall be very glad to see them, 
I replied—You must not beat me down too much, said he.— 
Do not then be too exorbitant on your part, was my answer. 
—With that he pulled a small pouch from a pocket under 
his arm, and showed me some jewels of inestimable value: 
there were pearls as big as nuts, perfectly round, and of the 
purest white; emeralds and amethysts—the former as green 
as the vernal corn, and shining with a kind of oily lustre; 
the latter resembling the colour of the sea-beach, when 
played upon by the shadows of an overhanging rock, which 
impart to it a purple tinge. The mingled brilliancy of the 
whole collection astonished and delighted my eyes. 

‘‘ After having contemplated them for some time, I said, 
You must seek some other purchaser; my whole fortune 
would scarcely be sufficient to procure one of these gems.— 
But if you cannot buy them, he replied, you may receive 
them as a present.—Certainly ! but why are you jesting with 
me?—TI am not jesting with you, I am serious in what I say; 
and I swear to you by the deity whose shrine we are before, 
that I will give you everything which I have shown you, if, 
in addition to these, you will receive from my hands a pres- 
ent far more precious than all which you behold.—I could 
not help smiling: he asked the cause of it.—Because it seems 
to me ridiculous, said I, that when you promise me gifts of 
such price, you should besides make me expect a present 
still more valuable—Nevertheless, believe me, he replied, 
and swear to me that you will use my gift well, and in the 
manner which I shall exact from you—I wondered and 
doubted, but at last swore to him, allured by the hopes of 
such treasures. When I had taken such an oath as he re- 
quired, he conducted me to his house, and showed me a girl 
of wonderful and more than mortal beauty: He affirmed 
she was but seven years old; but she appeared to me to be 
almost of a marriageable age, so much did her uncommon 
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beauty seem to add even to her stature. I stood for some 
time motionless, ignorant of what was to follow, and rav- 
ished with the sight before me; when my conductor thus 
addressed me: 

‘‘The child whom you behold, 0 stranger, was exposed, 
when an infant, by her mother, and left at the mercy of 
fortune, for a reason which you shall hear by-and-by. It 
happened luckily that I found, and took her up; for I could 
not allow myself to desert in its danger a soul which had 
once entered a human body: in so doing I should have trans- 
gressed the precepts of our Gymnosophists, of whom I had 
been privileged to be a disciple. Something, too, uncommon 
and divine, seemed to beam from the eyes of the infant, 
which were cast upon me with sparkling yet engaging lustre. 
There was exposed with her this profusion of jewels which 
I have shown you. There was a silken fillet, on which was 
written some account of the child, in letters of her native 
country; her mother, I suppose, taking care to place these 
explanations with her. When I had read it, and knew from 
whence and whose the infant was, I took her to a farm at a 
distance from the city, and placed her in the hands of shep- 
herds to be nourished, enjoining them to keep her as private 
as possible. I myself kept the jewels which were exposed with 
her, lest they might tempt any one to destroy the child. The 
whole transaction remained for a while a secret; but, in 
process of time, as she grew up and increased more than 
commonly in stature and in beauty (so much so, indeed, that 
her charms would not have been concealed even in the bowels 
of the earth), fearing some discovery to her prejudice, and 
that I, too, might come into some trouble about her: I pro- 
cured myself to be sent ambassador into Egypt. I came 
here: I brought the girl with me, being very desirous of 
placing her in some secure situation. The viceroy of this 
country has appointed to give me audience to-day: mean- 
while I deliver up to you, and to the gods, the disposers of 
all events, this child; trusting that you will observe the con- 
ditions you have sworn to; that you will preserve her free, 
as you have received her, and marry her to a free man. I 
confide in your performing all you have promised; not de- 
pending alone on your oaths, but on your disposition and 
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general conduct, which I have observed for the many days 
which you have spent in this city, and which I see to be 
truly worthy of Greece, that renowned country to which you 
owe your birth. This is all I can say to you at present, as 
the business of my embassy calls me; but, if you will meet 
me at the temple of Isis tomorrow, you shall have a more 
particular and exact account of your charge. 

**T did as I was desired. I took the girl home with me to 
my house: I treated her with respect and tenderness, giving 
thanks to the gods for the event; and from that time calling 
and esteeming her as my daughter. The next morning I 
hastened to the temple of Isis, where the stranger had ap- 
pointed me; and after I had walked about and waited a 
considerable time, and saw nothing of him, I went to the 
palace of the viceroy, and inquired if any one had seen the 
Atthiopian ambassador. I was there told that he had left 
the city, or rather had been driven out of it, the evening 
before,—the viceroy threatening him with death if he did 
not immediately quit the province. When I inquired into 
the cause of so sudden a proceeding, I learned that he had, 
with some haughtiness, forbidden the governor to meddle 
with the emerald mines, which he claimed as belonging ex- 
clusively to AXthiopia. I returned home vexed and disap- 
pointed, as I was by this accident prevented from knowing 
the condition, the country, and the parents of the child.’’ 

**T am vexed, too, as much as he was,’’ said Cnemon, “‘for 
my curiosity on these subjects is nearly as great; but, per- 
haps, it may be satisfied in the progress of your narration.”’ 
‘‘Possibly it may,’’ replied Calasiris; ‘‘but now, if you 
please, let Charicles proceed with his own story,’’ which he 
thus continued :— 

‘When I arrived at my house, the child came out to meet 
me. She could not speak to me, knowing nothing of Greek; 
but she saluted me with her hand, and the sight of her began 
to console me for my disappointment. I saw, with admira- 
tion, that, as a generous race of hounds fawn upon those 
who notice them; so she seemed to have a strong sense of 
my kindness for her, and to consider me in the light of a 
father. I determined to stay no longer at Caladupa, lest 
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ter. Embarking, therefore, on the Nile, I reached the sea, 
got on board a ship, and arrived in Greece. This child is 
now with me: I have given her my name, and all my cares 
are centered in her. Her improvements exceed my warmest 
wishes. She has learned my language with surprising quick- 
ness: she has grown up to perfection like a flourishing plant. 
Her beauty is so transcendent as to attract every eye upon 
her, both Grecian and foreign. Wherever she appears—in 
the temple, in the course, or in the market-place—she draws 
to her the looks and thoughts of all, like the model statue of 
some goddess. Yet, with all this, she is the cause of great 
uneasiness to me: she obstinately refuses to marry, deter- 
mines to lead a life of celibacy, consecrates herself to Diana, 
and spends most of her leisure hours in the chase, and with 
her bow. This is a severe disappointment to me, for I wished 
to give her to my sister’s son, an accomplished and graceful 
young man; but my wishes are frustrated by this preposter- 
ous fancy of hers. Neither entreaties, nor promises, nor 
reasoning, can work upon her; and, what is most vexatious, 
she wounds me, as they say, with a shaft’drawn from my 
own bow, and employs the eloquence which I have taught 
her in magnifying the way of life she has chosen. She is 
inexhaustible in the praises of virginity; places it next the 
life of the gods—pure, unmixed, uncorrupt. She is equally 
skilful in deprecating love, and Venus, and marriage. I 
implore your assistance in this matter; for which reason I 
was glad to seize the opportunity you gave me, and have 
troubled you with a long story. Do not desert me on this 
occasion, my good Calasiris, but employ the wisdom you are 
master of, or even any charm you may know; persuade her 
by words, or work upon her by incantations, to leave this 
unnatural course, and to feel that she is born a woman: you 
ean, I know, do’ this if you will. She is not averse to the con- 
versation of men; she has been used to their company from 
her childhood. She lives, too, very near you, here within the 
precincts of the temple. Condescend, I beseech you, to hear 
me, and grant what I desire. Suffer me not to spend:a mel- 
ancholy and lonely old age, without hopes of having my 
family continued; I entreat you by Apollo, and your coun- 
try s gods: 
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“‘T was moved by his supplications, Cnemon. I could 
scarcely refrain from tears: his own flowed in great abun- 
dance. I promised, in short, to use my utmost skill in at- 
tempting what he desired. We were still talking, when a 
messenger arrived in haste, and told us that the head of the 
/inianian embassy was at the door, and extremely impatient 
for the priest to appear, and begin the sacred rites. When 
I inquired who the ASnianians were, what was the nature of 
the embassy which they had sent, and what sacrifice he was 
going to perform; he told me that the Atnianians were a 
principal nation of Thessaly, entirely Grecian, being de- 
scended from Deucalion—that their country extended along 
the Malan bay—that they called their metropolis Hypata; 
as they would insinuate, because it was fit to rule over all 
the cities of the province; as others pretended, because it 
was situated under Mount @ita—that the embassy was sent 
by the Atnianians every fourth year, at the time of the 
Pythian games—and the sacrifice offered to Neoptolemus, 
the son of Achilles, who was here surprised and slain, at 
the very altar of Apollo, by Orestes the son of Agamem- 
non. But the embassy of the present year will be yet 
more magnificent than any of the former ones; for the 
head of it prides himself in being descended from 
Achilles. 

*‘T met the young man the other day, and indeed he 
seems worthy of the family of Peleus: such is the noble- 
ness of his stature and deportment, that you will easily be- 
lieve him sprung from a goddess. 

‘‘When I wondered how it came to pass, that he, being 
an Afnianian, should pretend that he was of the race of 
Achilles (for Homer, our great A%gyptian poet, makes 
Achilles a Phthiotian), ‘‘the young man,’’ said Charicles, 
‘‘claims him entirely as their own: for Thetis, he says, cer- 
tainly married Peleus out of the Malian bay; and the coun- 
try which extended along that bay was anciently called 
Phthia: but the glory of the hero has induced others to claim 
him falsely as their countryman. He is, besides, in another 
way, related to the Alacide: Mnestheus is his ancestor, the 
son of Sperchius and Polydora, the daughter of Peleus, who 
went with Achilles to the siege of Troy; and, being so nearly 
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connected with him, was among the chief leaders of the 
Myrmidons. 

‘“‘The ambassador abounds in arguments to support the 
claim of his country to Achilles. He insists much upon this 
present embassy and sacrifice to Neoptolemus; the honor 
of performing which, all the Thessalians have, by common 
consent, yielded up to the A‘nianians, whereby they admit 
that they are most nearly related to him.’’ 

‘‘Whether this be truth or vain assumption, said I, be so 
good now, if you please, as to call in the ambassador, for I 
am extremely desirous to see him. 

‘‘Charicles immediately sent to him, and the young man 
entered with an air and aspect truly worthy of Achilles. 
His neck straight and erect, his hair thrown back off his 
forehead; his nose and open nostrils giving signs of an im- 
petuous temper; his eyes of a deep blue, inclining to black, 
imparting an animated but amiable look to his countenance, 
like the sea smoothing itself from a storm into a calm. 

‘‘ After he had received and returned our salutations, he 
said it was time to proceed to the sacrifice, that there might 
be sufficient space for the ceremonies which were to be per- 
formed to the Manes of the hero, and for the procession 
which was to follow them.‘ I am ready,’’ replied Charicles,. 
and rising, said to me, ‘‘If you have not yet seen Chariclea, 
you will see her today; for, as a priestess of Diana, she will 
be present at these rites and the procession. 

‘*But I, Cnemon, had often seen the young woman be- 
fore; I had sacrificed and conversed with her upon sacred 
subjects. However, I said nothing of it; and, waiting for 
what might happen, we went together to the temple. The 
Thessalians had prepared everything ready for the sacri- 
fice; we approached the altar; the youth began the sacred 
rites; the priest having uttered a prayer, and from her 
shrine the Pythoness pronounced this oracle: 


Delphians, regard with reverential care, 

Both him the goddess-born, and her the fair; 
““Grace”’ is the sound which ushers in her name, 
The syllable wherewith it ends, is ‘‘Fame.’’ 
They both my fane shall leave, and oceans past, 
In regions torrid shall arrive at last; 
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There shall the gods reward their pious vows, 
And snowy chaplets bind their dusky brows. 


‘*When they who surrounded the shrine heard this oracle, 
they were perplexed, and doubted what it should signify. 
Each interpreted it differently, as his inclinations and 
understanding led him: none, however, laid hold of its true 
meaning. Oracles indeed, and dreams, are generally to be 
explained only by the event. And beside, the Delphians, 
struck with the preparations which were making for the 
procession, hastened to behold it, neglecting or deferring 
any farther scrutiny into the oracular response. 


* * * * * 


‘*When the ceremony was over, and the procession had 
passed by,’’ continued Calasiris—‘‘But,’’ said Cnemon, in- 
terrupting him, ‘‘the ceremony is not over, Father; you 
have not made me a spectator of the procession, whereas 
I am very desirous both of hearing and seeing; you treat 
me like a guest who, as they say, is come a day after the 
feast: why should you just open the theatre, only to close it 
again ?’’—‘‘T was unwilling,’’ said Calasiris, ‘‘to detain you 
from what you are most desirous to know, by a detail which 
has little or nothing to do with the principal end of my nar- 
ration; but since you must be a passing spectator, and by 
your fondness for shows declare yourself to be an Athenian, 
I will endeavour briefly to describe the exhibition to you; 
and I shall do so the more willingly, on account of the con- 
sequences which followed it. 

‘‘The procession began with a hecatomb of victims, led 
by some of the inferior ministers of the temple, rough look- 
ing men, in white and girt-up garments. Their right hands 
and breasts were naked, and they bore a two-edged axe. The 
oxen were black, with moderately arched and brawny necks 
—their horns equal, and very little bent; some were gilt, 
others adorned with flowers—their legs bent inwards—and 
their deep dewlaps flowing down to their knees—their num- 
ber, in accordance with the name, exactly an hundred. A 
variety of other different victims came afterwards, each 
species separate and in order, attended with pipes and flutes, 
sending forth a strain prelusive of the sacrifice: these were 
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followed by a troop of fair and long-waisted Thessalian 
maidens, with dishevelled locks—they were distributed into 
two companies; the first division bore baskets full of fruits 
and flowers ; the second, vases of conserves and spices, which 
filled the air with fragrance: they carried these on their 
heads; thus, their hands being at liberty, they joined them 
together, so that they could move along and lead the dance. 
The key-note to the melody was sounded by the next divi- 
sion, who were to sing the whole of the hymn appointed for 
this festival, which contained the praises of Thetis, of 
Peleus, and their son, and of Neoptolemus. After this, O 
Cnemon——”’’ ‘‘But Cnemon me no Cnemons,’’ said the 
latter; ‘‘why not recite the hymn to me instead of depriv- 
ing me of so much pleasure? Make me, I beseech you, an 
auditor at this festival as well as a spectator.’’—‘‘ You shall 
be so if you desire it,’’ said Calasiris; ‘‘the hymn, as nearly 
as I can recollect, ran as follows: 


Thetis, the golden-haired, we sing. 
She who from Nereus erst did spring, 
The Venus of our fatherland. 

To Peleus wed, at Jove’s command, 
Her—of the thunderbolt of war, 
Famed for his beamy spear afar, 
Achilles—Greece the mother saw 
Wedded to whom did Pyrrha bear, 
Great Neoptolemus his heir, 

Of Grecian land the boast and joy, 
The destined scourge of lofty Troy, 
Thou who in Delphic land dost rest, 
Hero, by thee may we be blest; 
Accept our strains, and oh, by thee, 
May every ill everted be! 

Thetis the golden-haired we sing, 
She who from Peleus erst did spring. 


‘*The dance which accompanied this song was so well 
adapted to it, and the cadence of their steps agreed so ex- 
actly with the melody of the strain, that for awhile, in spite 
of the magnificence of the spectacle, the sense of seeing was 
overpowered and suspended by that of hearing; and all who 
were present, attracted by the sounds, followed the advance- 
ing dancers. At length a band of youths on horseback, with 
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their splendidly dressed commander, opening upon them, 
afforded a spectacle far preferable to any sounds. Their 
number was exactly fifty; they divided themselves into five- 
and-twenty on each side guarding their leader, chief of the 
sacred embassy, who rode in the midst: their buskins, laced 
with a purple thong, were tied above their ankles; their 
white garments, bordered with blue, were fastened with a 
golden clasp over their breasts. Their horses were Thes- 
salian, and by their spirit gave token of the open plains 
they came from; they seemed to champ with disdain the 
foaming bit, yet obeyed the regulating hand of their riders, 
who appeared to vie with each other in the splendor of their 
frortlets and other trappings, which glittered with gold and 
silver. But all these, Cnemon, splendid as they were, were 
utterly overlooked, and seemed to vanish; like other objects 
before a flash of lightning, at the appearance of their leader, 
my dear Theagenes, so gallant a show did he make. He 
too was on horseback, and in armour, with an ashen spear 
in his hand; his head was uncovered; he wore a purple robe, 
on which was worked in gold the story of the Centaurs and 
the Lapithe; the clasp of it was of electrum, and represented 
Pallas with the Gorgon’s head on her shield. A light breath 
of wind added to the grace of his appearance; it played upon 
his hair, dispersed it on his neck, and divided it from his 
forehead, throwing back the extremities of his cloak in easy 
folds on the back and sides of his horse. You would say, too, 
that the horse himself was conscious both of his own beauty 
and of the beauty of his rider; so stately did he arch his 
neck and carry his head, with ears erect and fiery eyes, 
proudly bearing a master who was proud to be thus borne. 
He moved along under a loose rein, balancing himself 
equally on each side, and, touching the ground with the ex- 
tremity of his hoofs, tempered his pace into almost an 
insensible motion. 

‘‘Every one, astonished at the appearance of this young 
man, joined in confessing that beauty and strength were 
never before so gracefully mingled. The women in the 
streets, unable to disguise their feelings, flung handfuls of 
fruit and flowers over him, in token of their admiration and 
affection: in short, there was but one opinion concerning 
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him—that it was impossible for mortal form to excel that 
of Theagenes. But now, when 


Rosy-finger’d morn appeared, 


as Homer says, and the beautiful and accomplished Char- 
iclea proceeded from the temple of Diana, we then perceived 
that even Theagenes might be outshone; but only so far as 
female beauty is naturally more engaging and alluring than 
that of men. She was borne in a chariot drawn by two white 
oxen—she was dressed in a purple robe embroidered with 
gold, which flowed down to her feet—she had a girdle round 
her waist, on which the artist had exerted all his skill: it 
represented two serpents, whose tails were interlaced behind 
her shoulders; their necks knotted beneath her bosom; and 
their heads, disentangled from the knot, hung down on either 
side as an appendage: so well were they imitated, that you 
would say they really glided onward. Their aspect was not 
at all terrible; their eyes swam in a kind of languid lustre, 
as if being lulled to sleep by the charms of the maiden’s 
breast. They were wrought in darkened gold, tinged with 
blue, the better to represent, by this mixture of dark and 
yellow, the roughness and glancing colour of the scales. 
Such was the maiden’s girdle. Her hair was not entirely 
tied up, nor quite disheveled, but the greater part of it flowed 
down her neck, and wantoned on her shoulders—a crown of 
laurel confined the bright and ruddy locks which adorned her 
forehead, and prevented the wind from disturbing them 
too roughly—she bore a gilded bow in her left hand; her 
quiver hung at her right shoulder—in her other hand she 
had a hghted torch; yet the lustre of her eyes paled the - 
brightness of the torch. 

‘* “Flere are, indeed, Theagenes and Chariclea,’ cried out 
Cnemon. ‘Where, where are they?’ exclaimed Calasiris : who 
thought that Cnemon saw them.—‘I think I see them now,’ 
he replied, ‘but it is in your lively description.’—‘I do not 
know,’ said Calasiris, ‘whether you ever saw them such as 
all Greece and the sun beheld them on that day—so con- 
spicuous, so illustrious; she the object of wish to all the 
men, and he to all the women; all thought them equal to the 
immortals in beauty. But the Delphians more admired the 
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youth, and the Thessalians the maid; each most struck with 
that form which they then saw for the first time. Such is 
the charm of novelty. 

‘***But, Cnemon! what a sweet expectation did you raise 
in me when you promised to show me those whom I so fondly 
loved! and how have you deceived me! You winged me with 
hope to expect that they would presently be here, and exacted 
a reward for those good tidings; but, lo! evening and night | 
have overtaken us, and they nowhere appear.’ ‘Raise up 
your spirits,’ said Cnemon, ‘and have a good heart; I assure 
you they will soon arrive. Perhaps they have met with 
some impediment by the way, for they intended to arrive 
much earlier. But I would not show them to you, if they were ° 
here, till you had paid me the whole of my reward; if, there- 
fore, you are in haste to see them, perform your promise, 
and finish your story.’ ‘It is now,’ replied Calasiris, ‘become 
a little irksome to me, as it will call up disagreeable remem- 
brances; and I thought, besides, that you must by this time 
be tired with listening to so tedious a tale; but, since you 
seem a good listener, and fond of hearing stories worth the 
telling, I will resume my narration where I left it off. But 
let us first light a torch, and make our libations to the gods 
who preside over the night; so that, having performed our 
devotions, we may spend, without interruption, as much as 
we please of it in such discourses as we like.” A maid, at 
the old man’s command, brought in a lighted taper; and he 
poured out a libation, calling upon all the gods, and particu- 
larly upon Mercury; beseeching them to grant him pleasant 
dreams, and that those whom he most loved might appear 
to him in his sleep. Calasiris then proceeded in this manner: 

‘““After, Cnemon, that the procession had thrice com- 
passed the sepulchre of Neoptolemus, and that both men 
and women had raised over it their appropriate shout and 
ery; on a signal being given, the oxen, the sheep, the goats, 
were slaughtered at once, as if the sacrifice had been per- 
formed by a single hand. Heaps of wood were piled on an 
immense altar; and the victims being placed thereon, the 
priest of Apollo was desired to light the pile, and begin the 


libation. ; 
“¢ ¢Tt belongs, indeed, to me,’ said Charicles, ‘to make the 
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libation; but let the chief of the sacred embassy receive the 
torch from the hands of Diana’s priestess, and light the pile; 
for such has always been our custom.’ Having said this, he 
performed his part of the ceremony, and Theagenes received 
the torch from Chariclea. 

‘‘Hrom what now happened, my dear Cnemon, we may 
infer that there is something divine in the soul, and alhed 
to a superior nature; for their first glance at each other was 
such, as if each of their souls acknowledged its partner, and 
hastened to mingle with one which was worthy of it. 

‘«They stood awhile, as if astonished; she slowly offering 
and he slowly receiving the torch; and fixing their eyes on 
one another, for some space, they seemed rather to have 
been formerly acquainted, than to have now met for the first 
time, and to be returning gradually into each other’s 
memory. Then softly, and almost imperceptibly smiling, 
which the eyes, rather than the lips, betrayed, they both 
blushed, as if ashamed of what they had done; and again 
turned pale, the passion reaching their hearts. In short, a 
thousand shades of feeling wandered in a few moments over 
their countenances; their complexion and looks betraying 
in various ways the movements of their souls. 

‘‘These emotions escaped the observation of the crowd, 
whose attention was engaged on other things. They escaped 
Charicles too, who was employed in reciting the solemn 
prayers and invocations, but they did not escape me, for I 
had particularly observed these young people, from the time 
that the oracle was given to Theagenes in the temple; I had 
formed conjectures as to the future from the allusion to their 
names, though I could not entirely comprehend the latter 
part of the prediction. 

‘‘At length Theagenes slowly and unwillingly turning 
from the maiden, lighted the pile, and the solemn ceremony 
ended. The Thessalians betook themselves to an entertain- 
ment, and the rest of the people dispersed to their own 
habitations. Chariclea putting on a white robe, retired with 
a few of her companions to her apartment, which was within 
the precincts of the temple; for she did not live with her 
supposed father, but dwelt apart for the better performance 
of the temple services. 
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‘‘Rendered curious by what I had heard and seen, I 
sought an opportunity of meeting Charicles. As soon as he 
saw me, he cried out, ‘Well, have you seen Chariclea, the 
light of my eyes and of Delphi?’ ‘I have,’ I replied, ‘but not 
now for the first time; I have frequently before seen her in 
the temple, and that not in cursory manner. I have often 
sacrificed with her, and conversed with and instructed her, 
on various subjects, divine and human,’—‘ But what.did you 
think of her today, my good friend? Did she not add some 
ornament to the procession?’—‘Some ornament, do you 
say? You might as well ask me whether the moon outshines 
the stars.’—‘ But some praise the Thrasian youth, and give 
him at least the second place to her.’—‘The second, if you 
will, and the third; but all allow that your daughter was the 
crown and sun of the ceremonial.’ Charicles was delighted 
with this, and smiling said, ‘I am just going to see her.’ J, 
too, was pleased, for my view was to inspire him with con- 
tent and confidence. ‘If you will,’ he added, ‘we will go 
together, and see whether she is the worse for the fatigues 
she has undergone.’ I gladly consented, but pretended I 
went to oblige him; and that I gave up other business of my 
own. 
‘“When we arrived at her apartment, we found her lying 
uneasily upon her couch, her eyes melting with languor and 
passion. Having as usual saluted her father, he asked what 
was the matter with her. She complained that her head 
ached; and said that she wished to take a little rest. Char- 
icles, alarmed, went out of the chamber, ordering her maids 
to keep everything quiet about her; and, turning to me, 
‘What languor,’ said he, ‘my good Calasiris, can this be, 
which seems to oppress my daughter?’—‘ Wonder not,’ I 
replied, ‘if, in such an assembly of people, some envious eye 
has looked upon her.’ ‘And do you, too,’ he returned, smil- 
ing ironically, ‘think, with the vulgar, that there is anything 
in fascination ?’—‘Indeed I do,’ said I; ‘and thus I account 
for its effects; this air which surrounds us, which we take 
in with our breath, receive at our eyes and nostrils, and 
which penetrates into all our pores, brings with it those 
qualities with which it is impregnated; and, according to 
their different natures, we are differently affected. When 
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any one looks at what is excellent, with an envious eye, he 
fills the surrounding atmosphere with a pernicious quality, 
and transmits his own envenomed exhalations into whatever 
is nearest to him. They, as they are thin and subtle, pene- 
trate even into the bones and marrow; and thus envy has 
become the cause of a disorder to many, which has obtained 
the name of fascination.’ 

‘‘Consider besides, O Charicles, how many have been in- 
fected with inflammation of the eyes, and with other con- 
tagious distempers, without ever touching, either at bed or 
board, those who laboured under them, but solely by breath- 
ing the same air with them. The birth of love affords an- 
other proof of what I am explaining, which, by the eyes 
alone, finds a passage to the soul; and it is not difficult to 
assign the reason; for as, of all the inlets to our senses, the 
sight is the most quick and fiery, and most various in its 
motions; this animated faculty most easily receives the 
influences which surround it, and attracts to itself the emana- 
tions of love. 

‘Tf you wish for an example from natural history, here 
is one taken out of our sacred books. The bird Charadrius 
cures those who are afflicted with the jaundice. If it per- 
ceives, at a distance, any one coming towards it, who labours 
under this distemper, it immediately runs away, and shuts . 
its eyes; not out of an envious refusal of its assistance, as 
some suppose, but because it knows, by instinct, that, on the 
view of the afflicted person, the disorder will pass from him 
to itself, and therefore, it is solicitous to avoid encountering 
his eyes. You have heard, perhaps, of the basilisk, which, 
with its breath and aspect alone, parches up and infects 
everything around it. Nor is it to be wondered at, if some 
fascinate those whom they love and wish well to; for they 
who are naturally envious do not always act as they would 
wish, but as their nature compels them to do. Here Charicles, 
after a pause, said, ‘You seem to have given a very reason- 
able account of this matter; and as you appear to admit that 
there are various kinds of fascination, I wish hers may be 
that of love; I should then think that she was restored to 
health, rather than that she was disordered. You know I 
have often besought your assistance in this matter. I should 
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rejoice rather than grieve, if this were the affection she 
labours under, she who has so long set at nought Venus and 
all her charms. But, I doubt, it is the more common sort 
of fascination, that of an evil eye, which afflicts her. This 
your wisdom will certainly enable you to cure, and your 
friendship to us will incline you to attempt it.’ ‘I promised 
to do all in my power to relieve her, should this be the 
ease; and we were still talking, when a man arrives in haste, 
and calls out—One would imagine, my good friends, that » 
you were invited to a fray instead of a feast, you are so 
tardy in coming up; and yet it is the excellent Theagenes 
who prepares it for you; and Neoptolemus, the first of 
heroes, who presides at it. Come away, for shame, and do 
not make us wait for you until evening. Nobody is absent 
but yourselves.’ 

** «T his,’ whispers Charicles, ‘is but a rough inviter; the 
gifts of Bacchus have not mended his manners. But let us 
go, lest he come from words to blows.’ I smiled at his 
pleasantry, and said I was ready to attend him. When we 
entered, Theagenes placed Charicles next to himself; and 
paid some attention to me, out of respect to him. But why 
should I fatigue you with a detail of the entertainments; 
the dancing and singing girls, the youths in armour, who 
moved in Pyrrhic measures; the variety of dishes with which 
Theagenes had decked his table, in order to make the feast 
more jovial? But what follows is necessary for you to hear, 
and pleasant for me to relate. Our entertainer endeavored 
to preserve a cheerful countenance, and forced himself to 
behave with ease and politeness to his company, but I per- 
ceived plainly what he suffered within; his eyes wandered, 
and he sighed involuntarily. Now he would be melancholy 
and thoughtful; then on a sudden, recollecting himself, his 
looks brightened and he put on a forced cheerfulness. In 
short, it is not easy to describe the changes he underwent; 
for the mind of a lover, like that of one overcome with wine, 
cannot long remain in the same situation, both their souls 
fluctuating with weak and unsteady passion. For which 
reason a lover is disposed to drink; and he who has drunk 
is inclined to love. 

‘‘At length, from his yawning, his sighs, and his anxiety, 
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the rest of the company began to perceive that he was indis- 
posed; so that even Charicles, who had not hitherto observed 
his uneasiness whispered to me, ‘I fancy an envious eye has 
looked upon him also; he seems to be affected much in the 
same manner as Chariclea.’ ‘Indeed, I think so, too,’ I 
replied, ‘and it is probable enough, for next after her in the 
procession, as being most conspicuous, he was most exposed 
to envy. 

‘‘But now the cups were carried round; and Theagenes, 
out of complaisance rather than inclination, drank to every- 
body. When it came to me, I said I was obliged to him for 
the compliment, but must beg to be excused tasting of the 
cup. He looked displeased and angry, as if he thought him- 
self affronted; when Charicles explained the matter, and told 
him I was an Egyptian, an inhabitant of Memphis, and a 
priest of Isis, and consequently abstained from wine and 
all animal food. Theagenes seemed filled with a sudden 
pleasure when he heard that I was an Egyptian and a priest; 
and raising himself up, as if he had suddenly found a treas- 
ure, he called for water, and drinking to me, said, ‘O sage, 
receive from me this mark of good will, in the beverage which 
is most agreeable to you; and let this table conclude a solemn 
treaty of friendship between us.’—‘* With all my heart,’ I 
rephed, ‘most excellent Theagenes; I have already conceived 
a friendship for you’; and taking the cup, I drank—and with 
this the company broke up, and dispersed to their several 
habitations; Theagenes embracing me at parting with the 
warmth and affection of an old friend. 

‘When I retired to my chamber, I could not sleep the. 
first part of the night. My thoug hts continually ran upon 
these young people, and upon the conclusion of the oracle, 
and I endeavored to penetrate into its meaning. But, 
towards the middle of the night, me thought I saw Apollo 
and Diana advancing towards me (if it were indeed only 
imagination, and not a reality); one led Theagenes, the 
other Chariclea. They seemed to deliver them into my 
hands; and the goddess calling me by my name, thus ad- 
dressed me: 

** “Tt is time for you now to return to your country, for 
such is the decree of fate. Depart therefore yourself, and 
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take these under your protection; make them the companions 
of your journey; treat them as your children; and carry 
them from Egypt, where and howsoever it shall please the 
gods to ordain.’ Having said this, they disappeared, signi- 
fying first that this was a vision, and not a common dream. 

‘*T understood plainly the commands they gave me; 
except that I doubted what land it was, to which I was at 
last to conduct these persons. ‘If you found this out after- 
wards, Father,’ said Cnemon, ‘you will inform me at a 
proper season; in the meantime tell me in what manner 
they signified, as you said, that this was not a common 
dream, but a real appearance.’ In the same manner, my son, 
as the wise Homer intimates; though many do not perceive 
the hidden sense that is contained in these lines: 


“As they departed, I their legs and feet 
To glide did see; the gods are known with ease.”’ 


‘*T must confess,’’ said Cnemon, ‘‘that I am one of the 
many, and perhaps you imagined so when you quoted these 
verses. I have understood the common sense of the words, 
ever since I first read them, but cannot penetrate any hidden 
theological meaning that may be couched under them.’’— 
Calasiris considering a little, and applying his mind to the 
explanation of this mystery, replied: 

“‘The gods, O Cnemon, when they appear to, or disappear 
from us, generally do it under a human shape—seldom under 
that of any other animal; perhaps, in order that their ap- 
pearance may have more the semblance of reality. They 
may not be manifest to the profane, but cannot be concealed 
from the sage. You may know them by their eyes; they look 
on you with a fixed gaze, never winking with their eye-lids— 
still more by their motion, which is a kind of gliding, an 
aerial impulse, without movement of the feet, cleaving 
rather than traversing the air: for which reason the images 
of the Egyptian gods have their feet joined together, and in 
a manner united. Wherefore, Homer, being an Egyptian, 
and instructed in their sacred doctrines, covertly insinuated 
this matter in his verses, leaving it to be understood by the 
intelligent. 

‘¢¢You have initiated me into this mystery,’ replied 
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Cnemon, ‘but how come you to call Homer an Egyptian? 
It is the first time I ever heard him called so. I will not 
insist that he is not your countryman; but I should be ex- 
ceedingly glad to hear your reasons for claiming him as 
such.’ ‘This is not exactly the time,’ said Calasiris, ‘for 
such a discussion; however, as you desire it, I will shortly 
mention the grounds upon which I go. 

‘Different authors have ascribed to Homer different 
countries—indeed the country of a wise man is in every 
land; but he was, in fact, an Egyptian, of the city of Thebes, 
as you may learn from himself. His supposed father was a 
priest there; his real one, Mercury. For the wife of the priest 
whose son he was taken to be, while she was celebrating some 
sacred mysteries, slept in the temple. Mercury enjoyed her 
company; and impregnated her with Homer; and he bore 
to his dying day a mark of this spurious origin. From 
Thebes he wandered into various countries, and particularly 
into Greece; singing his verses, and obtaining the name he 
bore. He never told his real one, nor his country, nor 
family ; but those who knew of this mark upon his body, took 
occasion from it to give him the name of Homer; for, imme- 
diately from his birth, a profusion of hair appeared upon 
both his thighs.’’ 

‘‘On what account, my father, did he conceal the place 
of his birth?’’—‘ Possibly he was unwilling to appear a 
fugitive; for he was driven out by his father, and not ad- 
mitted among the sacred youths, on account of the peculiar 
mark he bore on his body, indicating his spurious origin. 
Or, perhaps, he had a wise design in keeping the real spot 
of his nativity a secret, as by so doing he might claim every 
land he passed through as his fatherland.’ ‘I cannot help,’ 
said Cnemon, ‘being half persuaded of the truth of this 
account you give of Homer. His poems breathe all the soft- 
ness and luxuriance of Egypt; and from their excellency, 
bespeak something of a divine original in their author. 

‘‘But after that, by Homer’s assistance, you had dis- 
covered the true nature of these deities, what happened ??’— 
‘Much the same as before: watchings, thoughts, and cares, 
which night and darkness nourish. I was glad that I had 
discovered something, which I had in vain attempted to 
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explain before; and rejoiced at the near prospect of my 
return to my country. But I was grieved to think that Char- 
icles was to be deprived of his daughter. I was in great doubt 
in what manner the young people were to be taken away 
together; how to prepare for their flight; how to do it pri- 
vately, whither to direct it; and whether by land or by sea. 
In short, I was overwhelmed with a sea of troubles; and 
spent the remainder of the night restless, and without sleep. 
But the day scarce began to dawn, when I heard a knocking 
at the gate of my court, and somebody calling my servant. 
“*The boy asked who it was that knocked, and what he 
wanted. The person replied, that he was Theagenes the 
Thessalian. I was very glad to hear this, and ordered him to 
be introduced; thinking this an excellent opportunity to lay 
some foundation for the design I meditated. I supposed that, 
having discovered at the entertainment that I was an Egyp- 
tian, and a priest, he came to ask my advice and assistance 
in the attachment which now influenced him. He thought, 
perhaps, as many wrongly do, that the science of the Egyp- 
tians was only of one sort. But there is one branch in the 
hands of the common mass, as I may say, crawling on the 
ground; busied in the service of idols, and the care of dead 
bodies; poring over herbs, and murmuring incantations; 
neither itself aiming, nor leading those who apply to it to 
aim at any good end; and most frequently failing in what it 
professes to effect. Sometimes succeeding in matters of a 
gloomy and despicable nature; showing imaginary visions 
as though real; encouraging wickedness; and ministering to 
lawless pleasures. But the other branch of Egyptian science, 
my son, is the true wisdom; of which that which I have just 
mentioned is the base-born offspring. This is that in which 
our priests and seers are from their youth initiated. This 
is of a far more excellent nature; looks to heavenly things, 
and converses with the gods; inquires into the motions of 
the stars, and gains an insight into futurity; far removed 
from evil and earthly matters, and turning all its views to 
what is honorable and beneficial to mankind. It was this 
which prompted me to retire a while from my country—to 
avoid, if possible, the ills which it enabled me to foresee, 
and the discord which was to arise between my children. 
TXVIII-18 ; 
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But these events must be left to the gods, and the fates, who 
have power either to accomplish or to hinder them; and 
who, perhaps, ordained my flight, in order that I might meet 
with Chariclea. I will now proceed with my narration. 

‘‘Theagenes entered my apartment; and, after I had 
received and returned his salute, I placed him near me on 
the bed, and asked what was the occasion of so early a visit. 
He stroked his face, and, after a long pause, said: ‘I am 
in the greatest perplexity, and yet blush to disclose the cause 
of it,’ and here he stopped. I saw that this was the time for 
dissimulation, and for pretending to discover what I already 
knew. Looking, therefore, archly upon him, I said, ‘Though 
you seem unwilling to speak out, yet nothing escapes my 
knowledge, with the assistance of the gods.’—With this I 
raised myself a little, counting over certain numbers upon 
my fingers, (which in reality meant nothing); shaking my 
locks, like one moreover under a sudden influence of the 
divinity, I cried out, ‘My son, you are in love.’ He started 
at this; but, when I added, ‘and with Chariclea,’ he thought 
I was really divinely inspired; and was ready to fall at my 
feet, and worship me. When I prevented this, he kissed 
my head, and gave thanks to the gods that he had really 
found my knowledge as great as he expected. He besought 
me to be his preserver, for, unless preserved by my assist- 
ance, and that quickly, he was undone, so violent a passion 
had seized upon him; desire so consumed him—him, who 
now first knew what it was to love. 

‘He swore to me, with many protestations, that he never 
had enjoyed the company of women—that he had always 
rejected them—and professed himself an enemy to marriage, 
and a rebel to Venus, until subdued by the charms of Chari- 
clea—that this did not arise from any forced temperance, or 
natural coldness of constitution; but he had never before 
seen a woman whom he thought worthy of his love—and hav- 
ing said this, he wept, as if indignant at being subdued by a 
weak girl. I raised him, comforted, and bade him be of good 
cheer; for, since he had applied to me, he should find that 
her coyness would yield to my art. I knew that she was 
haughty, protesting against love, so as not to bear even 
the name of Venus or wedlock; but I would leave no stone 
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unturned to serve him. Art, said I, can outdo even nature; 
only be not cast down, but act as I shall direct you. 

‘**He promised that he would obey me in everything; even 
if I should order him to go through fire and sword. While he 
was thus eager in protestations, and profuse in his promises 
of laying at my feet all he was worth, a messenger came 
from Charicles, saying that his master desired me to come 
to him—that he was near, in the temple of Apollo, where he 
was chanting a hymn to appease the deity; having been 
much disturbed in the night by a dream. 

**T arose immediately, and dismissing Theagenes, hast- 
ened to the temple, where I found Charicles reclining sor- 
rowfully upon a seat, and sighing deeply. I approached 
him, and inquired why he was so melancholy and cast down. 
‘How can I be otherwise,’ he replied, ‘when I have been 
terrified by dreams? And hear too, this morning, that my 
daughter still continues indisposed, and has passed a sleep- 
less night. I am the more concerned at this, not only on 
her own account, but also because tomorrow is the day 
appointed for the display of those who run in armour; at 
which ceremony the priestess of Diana is to preside, and hold 
up a torch. Either, therefore, the festival will lose much of 
its accustomed splendor by her absence; or if she comes 
against her will, she may increase her illness. Wherefore, 
let me now beseech you, by our friendship, and by the god at 
whose altar we are, to come to her assistance, and think of 
some remedy. I know you can easily, if you please, cure this 
fascination, if such it be—the priests of Egypt can do far 
greater things than these.’ 

**T confessed that I had been negligent (the better to 
carry on the deception) ; and requested a day’s time to pre- 
pare some medicines, which I thought necessary for her cure. 
Let us now, however, I continued, make her a visit; con- 
sider more accurately the nature of her complaint; and, if 
possible, administer to her some consolation. At the same 
time, Charicles, I beg you will say a few words to her con- 
cerning me; inspire her with regard for my person, and con- 
fidence in my skill, that so the cure may proceed the better. 
He promised that he would do so; and we went together. But 
why say much of the situation in which we found the luckless 
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Chariclea? She was entirely prostrated by her passion; the 
bloom was flown from her cheeks; and tears flowing like 
water had extinguished the lustre of her eyes. She en- 
deavored, however, to compose herself, when she saw us; 
and to resume her usual voice and countenance. Charicles 
embraced, kissed and soothed her.’ ‘My dear daughter,’ he 
eried, ‘why will you hide your sufferings from your father, 
and while you labor under a fascination, you are silent as if 
you were the injurer, instead of being the injured party: an 
evil eye has certainly looked upon you. But be of good cheer: 
here is the wise Calasiris, who has promised to attempt your 
cure; and he, if any one is able, can effect it; for he has 
been bred up from his youth in the study of things divine, 
and is himself a priest; and what is more than all, he is my 
dearest friend. Resign yourself up, therefore, entirely to 
his management; suffer him to treat you as he pleases, either 
by incantations or any other method—you have, I know, no 
aversion to the company and conversation of the wise.’ 

‘‘Chariclea motioned her consent, as though not dis- 
pleased at the proposal—and we then took our leave— 
Charicles putting me in mind of what he had first recom- 
mended to my anxious care; beseeching me, if possible, to 
inspire his daughter with an inclination for love and mar- 
riage. I sent him away in good spirits, assuring" him that I 
would shortly bring about what he seemed to have so much 
at heart.’’ 

* * * * * * 

‘‘The ensuing day ended the Pythian games; but not the 
conflict of the youthful pair; Love was the arbiter, and in 
the persons of these his combatants, determined to exhibit 
his mightiest contest. Towards the end of the ceremony, 
when all Greece was looking on, and the Amphictyons sat 
as judges; when the races, the wrestlings, and the boxing 
matches were over; a herald came forward, and made proc- 
lamation for the men in armour to appear. At that instant 
the priestess Chariclea shone out like some fair star at the 
end of the course; for she had prevailed with herself, how- 
ever unfit, to come forth, that she might comply with the 
custom of her country: and perhaps not without a secret 
hope of seeing Theagenes. She bore a torch in her left hand, 
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and a branch of palm in her right. At her appearance every 
eye in the assembly was turned upon her, but none sooner 
than that of Theagenes; for what is so quick as the glance 
of a lover? He, who perhaps had heard that it was probable 
she might come, had his whole mind intent upon that expec- 
tation; and, when she appeared, was not able to contain him- 
self; but said softly to me, who sat next to him, ‘ ’Tis she 
herself; ’tis Chariclea!’ I bid him be silent, and compose 
himself. And now, at the summons of the herald, a warrior 
stood forth; splendidly armed, of noble air, and distin- 
guished appearance; who had formerly been victor in many 
contests, but at this meeting had not engaged in any, prob- 
ably because he could not find a competitor; and none now 
appearing to oppose him, the Amphyctyons ordered him to 
retire, the law not permitting any one to be crowned who 
had not contended. He begged the herald might be suffered 
again to make proclamation, which he did, calling upon 
some one to enter the lists. 

'“*Theagenes said to me, ‘This man calls upon me.’ ‘How 
so?’ said I. ‘He does indeed,’ he replied; ‘for no other, while 
I am present and behold it, shall receive a crown from the 
hands of Chariclea.’ ‘But do you not consider the disgrace, 
if you should fail of success?’ ‘Will any one outrun me in 
speed and in desire to see and be near Chariclea? To whom 
will the sight of her add swifter wings and more impetuous 
speed? You know that the painters make Love winged, sig- 
nifying thereby how rapid are the motions of his captives; 
and, were I inclined to boast, I could say that no one hitherto 
has been able to excel me in swiftness.’ And immediately he 
sprang up, came forward, gave in his name and family, and 
took his allotted place. 

‘He stood there in complete armour, expecting with 
trembling eagerness the signal of the trumpet, and scarce 
able to wait for it. It was a noble and all-engrossing spec- 
tacle, as when Homer describes Achilles contending on the 
banks of Scamander. The whole assembly was moved at 
his unexpected appearance, and felt as much interested in 
his success as they would have done for their own; such 
power has beauty to conciliate the minds of men. But 
Chariclea was affected more than all: I watched her counte- 
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nance, and saw the changes of it. And when the herald pro- 
claimed the names of the racers — Ormenus the Arcadian, 
and Theagenes the Thessalian—when they sprang forward 
from the goal, and ran together with a swiftness almost too 
rapid for the eye to follow—then the maiden was unable to 
contain herself; her limbs trembled, and her feet quivered, 
as if they could assist the course of her lover, on whom her 
whole soul was intent. The spectators were on the very tip- 
toe of expectation, and full of solicitude for the issue; and 
I more than all, who had now determined to regard Theag- 
enes as my own son.’’ 

“‘“No wonder,’ said Cnemon, ‘that those present were 
in an agony of expectation; when I, even now, am trembling 
for Theagenes. Deliver me, therefore. I beseech you, as soon 
as you can, out of my suspense.’ 

‘‘When they had not finished more than half their 
course,’’ contined Calasiris, ‘‘Theagenes turning a little, and 
casting a stern glance at Ormenus, lifted up his shield on 
high, and stretching out his neck, and fixing his eyes in- 
tently on Chariclea, flew like an arrow to the goal, leaving 
the Arcadian far behind him. When he reached the maiden, 
he fell upon her bosom; not, I imagine, without design, but 
in appearance as if unable to check on a sudden the rapidity 
of his pace. When he took the palm from her hand, I ob- 
served he kissed it.”’ 

‘*You have relieved my mind,’’ said Cnemon; ‘‘T rejoice 
that he has both obtained the victory, and kissed his mis- 
tress. But what happened afterwards?’’ ‘‘You are not only 
insatiable of hearing, Cnemon, but invincible by sleep; a 
great part of the night is now spent, and you are still wake- 
ful, still attentive to my tedious story. I am at feud with 
Homer, father, for saying that love, as well as everything 
else, brings satiety in the end; for my part I am never tired 
either of feeling it myself, or hearing of its influence on 
others; and lives there the man of so iron and adamantine 
an heart, as not to be enchantéd with listening to the loves of 
Theagenes and Chariclea, though the story were to last a 
year? Go on, therefore, I beseech you.’’ 

‘“Theagenes,’’ continued Calasiris, ‘‘was crowned, pro- 
claimed victor, and conducted home with universal ap- 
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plause. But Chariclea was utterly vanquished; the second 
sight of Theagenes fixed deep that love which the first had 
inspired; for the mutual looks of lovers revive and redouble 
their passion; sight inflames the imagination, as fuel in- 
creases fire. She went home, and spent a night as bad or 
worse than the former one. I, too, was sleepless as before, 
ruminating how I should conceal our flight, and into what 
country it was the intention of the gods that I should con- 
duct my young companions. I conjectured, from the words 
of the oracle, that it was to be by sea: 


‘‘and oceans past, 
In regions torrid shall arrive at last ;’’ 


but I could think only of one method to obtain some informa- 
tion whither I ought to take them; and that was, if I could 
gain a sight of the fillet which was exposed with Chariclea; 
on which, as Charicles said, some particulars relating to her 
were written. It was probable that I might learn from thence 
the names of her parents, and of her country, which I al- 
ready guessed at; and it was thither, most likely, that the 
fates would direct her course. I went, therefore, in the 
morning, to the apartment of Chariclea; J found all her serv- 
ants in tears, and Charicles in the deepest distress. I in- 
quired into the cause of this agitation. 

“< ‘My daughter’s malady,’ he replied, ‘increases visibly ; 
she has passed a wretched night, worse than the preceding 
_ one.’ Upon this I desired that he, and all who were present, 
would leave the room; and that some one would procure for 
me a tripod, laurel, fire, and frankincense; and that no one 
would disturb me till I should call for them. Charicles or- 
dered everything to be disposed as I desired. When I was 
left at liberty, I began a kind of scenical representation; I 
burnt my incense, I muttered a few prayers, and with the 
branch of laurel stroked Chariclea several times from head 
to foot. At last, after having played a hundred fooleries with 
myself and the maiden, I began yawning, grew tired of the 
mummery, and ceased. She smiled, shook her head, and 
signified that I was in an error, and had entirely mistaken 
the nature of her disorder. I approached nearer to her, and 
bid her be of good cheer, for her malady was by no means 
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uncommon or difficult of cure—that she was undoubtedly 
fascinated, perhaps when she was present at the procession, 
but most probably when she presided at the race—that I 
suspected who had fascinated her—that my suspicions fell 
upon Theagenes, who ran the armour race; for I had ob- 
served with what an intent and ardent eye he gazed upon 
her. 

‘¢ ‘Whether he looked at me or not,’ she replied, ‘say no 
more of him; yet tell me who is he, and whence does he come? 
I saw many admiring him.’ I told her that she had already 
heard from the herald that he was a Thessalian—that he 
himself claimed to be of the family of Achilles; and, I 
thought, not without great appearance of truth: for his 
beauty and stature bespoke him a descendant from that hero. 
Yet he was not, like him, insolent or arrogant, but possessed 
an elevated mind, tempered with sweetness; and though he 
has an evil eye, and has fascinated you, he suffers worse tor- 
ments than he has inflicted. 

‘¢ “Mather,’ said she, ‘I am obliged to you for the com- 
passion you express for me; but do not wish ill to one who 
perhaps has not committed any wrong. My malady is not 
fascination, but, I think of another kind.’ ‘Why do you con- 
ceal it then, my daughter, and not tell it freely, that you may 
meet with some relief? Consider me as a father to you, in 
age at least, and more in good-will. Am not I well known to, 
and the intimate friend of Charicles? Tell me the cause of 
your disorder: put confidence in me; I swear I will not betray . 
it. Speak freely, and do not increase your sufferings by con- 
cealing them: there is no disease, which when easily known, 
is not easily cured; but that which is become inveterate by 
time is almost incurable—silenee nourishes anguish; what 
is disclosed admits of consolation and relief.’ After a pause, 
in which her countenance betrayed the various agitations of 
her mind, she said, ‘Suffer me to continue silent today, I will 
be more explicit hereafter; if the art of divination, in which 
you are skilled. has not already discovered to you all I have 
to tell you.’ 

‘Upon this I arose and took my leave, hinting to the 
maiden the necessity of overcoming her modesty and reserve. 
Charicles met me. ‘What have you to tell me?’ said he. ‘All 
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good news,’ I replied. ‘ To-morrow your daughter shall be 
cured of her complaint, and something else shall happen 
which you greatly desire; in the meantime, however, it may 
not be amiss to send for a physician:’ and having said this, 
I retired, that he might ask me no more questions. 

‘“‘T had not gone far, when I saw Theagenes wandering 
about the precincts of the temple, talking to himself, and 
seeming satisfied if he could only see the place where Chari- 
clea dwelt. Turning aside, I passed by as if I had not 
observed him; but he cried out, ‘Calasiris, I rejoice to see 
you! listen to me; I have been long waiting for you.’ I 
turned suddenly. ‘My handsome Theagenes,’ said I, ‘I did 
not observe you.’ ‘How can he be handsome,’ he replied, 
‘who cannot please Chariclea?’ I pretended to be angry. 
‘Will you not cease,’ I said, ‘to dishonour me and my art, 
which has already worked upon her, and compelled her to 
love you? And she now desires, above all things, to see you.’ 
‘To see me!’ he exclaimed; ‘what is it you tell me? Why do 
not you instantly lead me to her?’ And immediately he began 
advancing. I caught hold of his robe, ‘Hold,’ I cried, ‘how- 
ever famous you are for speed, this is not a business to be 
ventured upon in haste; it requires consideration and man- 
agement, and many preparations, in order to ensure success 
and safety. You must not think to bear off by force so rich 
a prize. Do you not know that her father is one of the 
principal men of Delphi; and that such an attempt would 
here incur a capital punishment?’ ‘I regard not death,’ he 
replied, ‘if I can possess Chariclea; however, if you think 
it better, let us ask her in marriage of her father. I am not 
unworthy of his alliance.’ ‘We should not obtain her,’ I 
answered, ‘not that there can be any objection to you, but 
Charicles has long ago promised her to his sister’s son.’ ‘He 
shall have no reason to rejoice in his good fortune,’ said 
Theagenes. ‘No one, while I am alive, shall make Chariclea 
his bride; my hand and sword have not yet so far forgot 
their office.’ ‘Moderate your passion,’ I replied, ‘there is no 
occasion for your sword; only be guided by me, and do as I 
shall direct you. At present retire, and avoid being seen 
often in public with me; but visit me sometimes, quietly and 
in private.’ He went away quite cast down. 
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‘‘On the morrow Charicles met me. As soon as he saw 
me he ran up to me, and repeatedly kissed my head, crying 
out, ‘How great is the force of wisdom and friendship! You 
have accomplished the great work. The impregnable is 
taken. The invincible is vanquished. Chariclea is in love!’ 

**At this I began to arch my eyebrows. I put on a con- 
sequential air, and proudly paced the room. ‘No marvel,’ 
said I, ‘that she has not been able to resist even the first 
application of my spells, and yet I have hitherto employed 
only some of the weakest of them. But how came you ac- 
quainted with what you are rejoicing at?’ ‘ According to your 
advice,’ said he ‘I sent for some physicians of whom I had 
a high opinion. I took them to visit my daughter, promis- 
ing them large fees if they could afford her any relief. As 
‘soon as they entered her apartment they inquired into the 
cause of her complaint. She turned from them, made no 
reply to their inquiries, and kept repeating a verse from 
Homer, the sense of which is— 

‘Achilles, Peleus’ son, thou flower of Greeks.’ 
At length the sagacious Acestinus (perhaps you know him) 
seized her unwilling hand, hoping to discover by her pulse 
the movements of her heart. He felt it, and, after some con- 
sideration, said, ‘O Charicles, it is in vain you call upon us 
for assistance; the leech’s art can here be of no use.’ My 
God,’ cried I, ‘what is it you say? My daughter is dying, and 
you give me no hope.’ ‘Compose yourself,’ he replied, ‘and 
attend to me’; and taking me aside he thus addressed me— 

‘**Our art professes to heal only the disorders of the 
body, not those of the mind, except only when the mind 
suffers with the afflicted body; when one is cured the other 
is relieved. Your daughter certainly labors under a malady, 
but it is not a corporeal one. She has no redundant humors, 
no headache, no fever, no distemper which has its origin 
in the body—this I can venture to pronounce. I besought 
him, if he knew what really ailed her, that he would tell me 
At last he said, ‘Does she not know herself that the malady 
is a mental one—that it is, in one word, love? Do you not 
see how her swelled eyes, her unsettled look, her pale coun- 
tenance, betray the wounded heart? Her thoughts wander, 
her discourse is unconnected, she gets no sleep, and visibly 
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falls away; some relief must be sought for, but he alone for 
whom she pines can, I think, afford it.’ Having so said, he 
took his leave. I hastened to you, as to a god and preserver, 
who alone have it in your power, as both I and my daughter 
acknowledge, to do us good. For when I was pressing her, 
in the most affectionate manner, to discover to me the cause 
of her complaint, she answered that she knew not what was 
the matter with her; this only she knew, that Calasiris alone 
could heal her, and besought me to call you to her; from 
which I perceive that she has the greatest opinion of, and 
confidence in, your wisdom.’ 

** «Since you have found out that she is in love,’ I replied, 
“can you conjecture with whom?’ ‘No, by Apollo,’ said he, 
‘how should I discover that? I wish with all my heart it may 
be with Aleamenes, my sister’s son. I have long destined him 
for her spouse, if my wishes can have weight with her.’ I 
told him it was easy to make the experiment, by bringing 
the young man into her presence. He seemed to approve 
of this and went away. 

‘*Soon after I met him in the market-place. I have very 
disagreeable news,’ said he, ‘my daughter is certainly pos- 
sessed, she behaves in so strange a manner. I introduced 
Aleamenes to her, as you desired; and he had taken care 
about his personal appearance, but she, as if she had seen 
the Gorgon’s head, or anything more frightful, gave a 
piercing shriek, turned her face aside, and, grasping her 
neck with both her hands, protested that she would strangle 
herself, if we did not instantly leave the room. This, you may 
imagine, we hastened to do upon seeing such monstrously 
strange conduct. And we again entreat you to save her life, 
and to fulfill, if possible, our wishes.’ 

‘‘“Q Charicles,’ I replied, ‘you were not mistaken in 
saying your daughter was possessed. She is, indeed, beset 
by those powers which I was obliged to employ against her. 
They are very potent and are compelling her to that from 
which her nature and constitution is averse. But it seems 
to me that some opposing deity counteracts my measures, 
and is fighting against my ministers; wherefore, it is neces- 
sary that I should see the fillet which you told me was 
exposed with your daughter, and which you had preserved 
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with the other tokens. I fear it may contain some witcheries 
and magic which work upon her mind, the contrivance of an 
enemy, who wishes her to continue all her life single, child- 
less, and averse to love.’ Charicles assented to what I said, 
and presently brought me the fillet. I begged and obtained 
time to consider it. I took it eagerly with me to my apart- 
ment, and began immediately to read what was written on 
it. The characters were Aithiopian; not the common ones, 
but such as those of royal birth make use of, which are the 
same as the sacred writings of the Egyptians; and this was 
the tenor of the inscription— 

‘¢*Persina, Queen of Atthiopia, inscribes this, her 
lament, as a last gift to an unfortunate daughter, who has 
not yet obtained a name, and is known to her only by the 
pangs she cost.’ . 

‘* <T shuddered, Cnemon, when I read the name of Per- 
sina; however, I read on as follows: 

‘“ ¢T call the Sun to witness, the author of my race, that 
I do not expose you, my child, and withdraw you from the 
sight of your father Hydaspes, on account of any crime of 
mine. Yet I would willingly excuse myself to you, if you 
should happen to survive, and to him who shall take you up, 
if propitious providence vouchsafes to send you a preserver, 
and relate to the world the cause of my exposing you. 

‘* “Of the gods we count the Sun and Bacchus among 
our ancestors; of the heroes, Perseus, Andromeda, and 
Memnon. Our kings, at various times, have adorned the 
royal apartments with pictures of them and their exploits; 
some ornamented the porticoes and men’s apartments; our 
bed-chamber was painted with the story of Perseus and 
Andromeda. There, in the tenth year after our marriage, 
when as yet we had no child, I retired to repose myself dur- 
ing the scorching heat of noon; and here your father, Hy- 
daspes, visited me, being warned to do so by a dream. In 
consequence of this visit I became pregnant. The whole time 
of my pregnancy was a continual feast, a course of sacrifices 
and thanksgivings to the gods, for the near prospect, long 
wished for, of a successor to the kingdom. But when at last 
I brought you forth, a white infant, so different from the 
4Athiopian hue, I was at no loss to explain the cause, since, 
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in the embraces of your father, I had kept my eyes fixed on 
the picture of Andromeda, whom the painter had represented 
Just unchained from the rock, and my imagination had 
communicated her complexion to my unhappy offspring. 
But this, though satisfactory to me, might not have been so 
to any one else. I dreaded the being accused of adultery, 
and the punishment which awaits that crime. I committed 
you, therefore, to the wide world and to fortune. I thought 
this better even for you than death, or the disgrace of being 
called a bastard, one of which fates must have awaited you, 
had I preserved you at home. I told my husband that my 
child was dead, and exposed you privately, placing as many 
valuables with you as I could collect, by way of reward for 
whoever should find and bring you up. Among other orna- 
ments I put this fillet upon you, stained with my own blood 
and containing this melancholy account, which I have traced 
out in the midst of tears and sorrows, when I first brought 
you into the world, and was overwhelmed with grief and 
consternation. And, oh my sweet, yet soon lost daughter, 
if you should survive, remember the noble race from which 
you spring; honor and cultivate virtue and modesty, the 
chief recommendations of a woman, and ornaments of a 
queen. But, among the jewels which are exposed with you, 
remember to inquire after, and claim for yourself a ring 
which your father gave me when he sought me in marriage. 
The circle of it is inscribed with royal characters, and in its 
bezil the stone Pantarbé, which possesses occult and power- 
ful virtue. I have given you this account in writing, since 
eruel fortune denies me the happiness of doing it in person; 
my pains may have been taken to no purpose, but they may 
be of use to you; the designs of fate are inscrutable by 
mortals. These words (oh vainly beautiful, and bringing, 
by your beauty, an imputation on her who bore you), if you 
should be preserved, may serve as a token to discover your 
race; if otherwise (which may I never hear!) they will be 
the funeral lament of an afflicted mother.’ 

‘“‘When I read this, Cnemon, I acknowledged and 
wondered at the dispensations of the deities. I felt both 
pleasure and pain by a new kind of sensation; I rejoiced 
and wept at the same time. I was glad to have discovered 
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what I was before ignorant of, together with the meaning of 
the oracle; but I was apprehensive for the event of the design 
I was engaged in; and lamented the instability and uncer- 
tainty, the changes and the chances of human life, of which 
the fortunes of Chariclea afforded so remarkable an in- 
stance. I recollected that, with her high birth, heiress of 
the royal family of A‘thiopia, she was now banished to a 
vast distance from her native country, and reputed as a 
bastard. I continued a considerable time in these contempla- 
tions, deploring her present situation, and hardly daring to 
flatter myself with better hopes for the future. At length 
I collected my scattered spirits, and determined that some- 
thing must be done, and that quickly. I went, therefore, to 
Chariclea; I found her alone, almost overcome by what she 
suffered: her mind willing to bear up against her malady; 
but her body laboring, yielding, and unable to resist its 
attacks. When I had sent out her attendants, and given 
orders that no one should disturb us, on pretense that I 
had some prayers and invocations to make use of over her, 
J thus addressed her: 

‘* “Tt is now time, my dear Chariclea, to disclose to me 
(as you promised yesterday) the cause of your sufferings. 
Hide nothing, I beseech you, from a man who has the 
greatest regard for you; and whose art is besides able to 
discover whatever you may obstinately endeavor to conceal.’ 
She took my hand, kissed it and wept. ‘Sage Calasiris,’ said 
she, ‘permit me, I beg of you, to suffer in silence; and do you, 
as you have it in your power, discover of yourself the cause 
of my disease. Spare me the ignominy of confessing that 
which it is shameful to feel, and still more shameful to avow. 
Whatever I undergo from my disorder, I suffer more from 
the thought of my own weakness, in permitting myself to 
be overcome by it, and not resisting it at the beginning. It 
was always odious to me; the very mention of it contami- 
nates the chaste ears of a virgin.”’ 

‘* *T acquiesce, my daughter,’ I replied, ‘in your silence. 
I do not blame your reserve, and that for two reasons. In 
the first place, I have no need to be told that which I have 
before discovered by my art; and then an unwillingness to 
speak of a matter of this nature, becomes well the modesty 
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of your sex. But since you have at last felt love, and are 
manifestly smitten by Theagenes (for this the gods have 
disclosed to me), know that you are not the first, or the only 
one, who has succumbed under this passion. It is common 
to you with many celebrated women, and many maidens in 
other respects most irreproachable; for love is a very power- 
ful deity, and is said to subdue even the gods themselves. 
Consider then what is best to be done in your present cir- 
cumstances. If it be the greatest happiness to be free from 

“love, the next is, when one is taken captive, to regulate it 
properly; this you have in your power to do; you can repel 
the imputation of mere sensual love, and sanctify it with 
the honorable and sacred name of wedlock.’ 

*“When I said this, Cnemon, she showed much agitation, 
and great drops of sweat stood on her forehead. It was 
plain that she rejoiced at what she heard, but was anxious 
about the success of her hopes; and ashamed and blushing 
at the discovery of her weakness. After a considerable pause 
she said: . 

***VYou talk of wedlock, and recommend -that, as if it 
were evident that my father would agree to it, or the author 
of my sufferings desire it.” As to the young man, I have not 
the least doubt; he is more deeply smitten than yourself, 
and suffers full as much on your account as you can do on 
his. For, as it seems, your souls at their first encountering 
knew that they were worthy of each other, and felt a mutual 
passion; this passion, out of regard to you, I have heightened 
by my art in Theagenes. But he whom you suppose your 
father, proposes to give you another husband, Alcamenes 
whom you well know.’ ‘He shall sooner find Aleamenes 
a grave, than find him a wife in me,’ said she, ‘either The- 
agenes shall be my husband, or I will yield to the fate which 

* presses upon me. But why do you hint that Charicles is not 
really my father?’ 

‘¢<Tt is from this that I have my information,’ I replied, 
showing her the fillet. ‘Where did you get this?’ said she, 
‘or how? For since I was brought, I hardly know how, from 
Egypt, Charicles has kept it safely locked up in a chest lest 
any accident should happen to it.’ ‘How I got it, ; T returned, 
‘you shall hear another time; at present tell me if you know 
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what is written on it.’ She owned that she was entirely 
ignorant of its contents. ‘It discovers,’ said I, ‘your family, 
your country, and your fortunes.’ She besought me to dis- 
close the purpose of it; and I interpreted the whole writing 
to her, word for word. When she came to know who she was, 
her spirit seemed to rise, in conformity to her noble race. 
She asked me what was to be done at this conjuncture. I 
then became more unreserved and explicit in my advice to 
her. 

‘¢“T have been, my daughter,’ said I, ‘in Aithiopia; led 
by the desire of making myself acquainted with their wis- 
dom. I was known to your mother Persina, for the royal 
palace was always open to the learned. I acquired some 
reputation there, as I increased my own stock of Egyptian 
knowledge by joining it to that of AXthiopia: and when I 
was preparing to return home, the queen unbosomed herself 
to me, and disclosed everything she knew relative to you, 
and your birth, exacting from me first an oath of secrecy. 
She said she was afraid to confide in any of the AXthiopian | 
sages; and she earnestly besought me to consult the gods 
as to whether you had been fortunately preserved; and if so, 
into what part of the world you were; for she could hear no 
tidings of you in Atthiopia, after a most diligent inquiry. 
The goodness of the gods discovered by their oracles every- 
thing to me, and when I told her you were still alive, and 
where you were, she was very earnest with me to seek you 
out, and induce you to return to your native land; for she 
had continued sorrowful and childless ever since you were 
exposed and was ready, if you should appear, to confess to 
her husband everything which had happened. And she was 
inclined to hope that he would now acknowledge you; hav- 
ing had so long experience of her virtue and good conduct, 
and seeing an unexpected prospect arise of a successor to his 
family. This she said, and besought me earnestly by the Sun, 
an adjuration which no sage dare violate, to do what she de- 
sired of me. I am now here, desirous to execute what I have 
been so strongly conjured to do, and though another cause 
brought me into this country, I esteem the pains of my 
wandering well repaid; and give thanks to the gods that I 
have found you here, whom I have long been desirous of 
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meeting with. You know with what care I have cultivated 
your friendship—that I concealed whatever I knew concern- 
ing you, till I could obtain possession of this fillet, as a 
nledge of the truth of my relation. You may now, if you will 
be persuaded, leave this country with me, before you are 
obliged, by force, to do any thing against your inclinations; 

for I know that Charicles i is taking every measure to bring 
about your marriage with Aleamenes. You may return to 
your country, at your family, and be restored to your 
parents accompanied by Theagenes, your intended husband; 
and you may change your life of exile and uncertainty for 
that of a princess, who shall hereafter reign with him whom 
she most loves, if we may place confidence in the predictions 
of the gods. I then put her in mind of the oracle of Apollo, 
and gave her my explanation of it. She had heard of it 
before, for it was much talked of, and its meaning inquired 
into. She paused at this. At last she said, ‘Since such, you 
think, is the will of the gods, and I am inclined to believe 
your interpretation, what, Father, will be best for me to do?’ 
‘You must pretend,’ said I, ‘that you are willing to marry 
Aleamenes.’ ‘But this is odious to me,’ she replied, ‘it is 
disgraceful to give even a feigned promise to any but 
Theagenes: but since I have given myself up to your direc- 
tion, and that of the gods, how far will this dissimulation 
lead me, so that I be not entangled in any disagreeable cir- 
cumstances by it?’ ‘The event will show you,’ said I, ‘to tell 
you beforehand might cause some hesitation upon your part, 
whereas suddenness in action will bring with it confidence 
and boldness. Only follow my advice, seem, for the present, 
to agree to the marriage which Charicles has so much at 
heart; he will not proceed in it without my knowledge and 
direction.’ She wept, yet promised to be guided by me, and 
I took my leave of her. 

“‘T had searcely got out of the chamber when I met 
Charicles, with a very downcast and sorrowful air. ‘You are 
a strange man,’ said I, ‘when you ought to rejoice, sacrifice, 
and give thanks to the gods, for having obtained what you 
so long have wished for; when Chariclea at last, with great 
difficulty, and the utmost exertions of my art and wisdont 
has been brought to yield to love, and to desire marriage; 
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you go about sad and drooping, and are ready to shed tears. 
What can be the matter with you?’ ‘I have but too much 
reason for sorrow,’ he replied, ‘when the delight of my eyes, 
before she can be married, as you say she is inclined to be, 
is threatened to be hurried away from me, if any faith is 
to be given to dreams, which on several nights, and particu- 
larly on the last, have tormented me. Methought I saw an 
eagle take his flight from the hand of Apollo, and stooping 
down suddenly upon me, snatch my daughter, alas! out of 
my very bosom, and bear her away to some extreme corner 
of the earth, full of dusky and shadowy forms. I could not 
discover what became of them; for soon the vast inter- 
mediate interval hid them from my sight.’ I instantly con- 
jectured what this dream portended; but I endeavored to 
comfort him, and to prevent his having the smallest sus- 
picion of the real truth. ‘Considering that you are a priest,’ 
I said, ‘and are dedicated to that deity who is most famous 
for oracles, you seem to me not to have much skill in the 
interpretation of dreams. This darkly signifies the ap- 
proaching marriage of your child, and the eagle represents 
her intended spouse; and when Apollo intimates this to you, 
and that it is from his hands that your daughter is to receive 
a husband, you seem displeased, and wrest the dream to an 
ominous interpretation. Wherefore, my dear Charicles, let 
us be cautious what we say; let us accommodate ourselves 
to the will of the gods, and use our utmost endeavours to 
persuade the maiden.’ 

** “But how shall we manage,’ he replied, ‘to render her 
more compliant?’ ‘Have you,’ said I, ‘any valuables laid up 
in store, garments, or gold, or necklace? If you have, pro- 
duce them, give them to her as a marriage present, and 
propitiate her by gifts. Precious stones and ornaments have 
a magic influence upon a female mind. You must proceed too, 
as fast as you can, in all your preparations for the nuptials; 
there must be no delay in hastening them forward, while that 
inclination, foreed upon her mind by art, remains yet un- 
diminished.’ ‘Nothing shall be wanting which depends upon. 
me,’ replied Charicles; and immediately he ran out, with 
alacrity and joy, to put his words in execution. I soon found 
that he lost no time in doing what I had suggested; and that 
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he had offered to Chariclea dresses of great price, and the 
Mthiopian necklace which had been exposed with her as 
tokens by Persina, as if they were marriage presents from 
Aleamenes. Soon after I met Theagenes, and asked him 
what was become of all those who had composed his train in 
the procession. He said the maidens had already set forward 
on their journey, as they travelled slowly; and that the 
youths, impatient of delay, were becoming clamorous, and 
pressing him to return home. When I heard this, I instructed 
him what to say to them, and what he should do himself; 
and bidding him observe the signals that I should give him, 
both of time and opportunity, I left him. 

‘*T bent my course towards the temple of Apollo, intend- 
ing to implore him to instruct me, by some oracle, in what 
manner I was to direct my flight with my young friends. 
But the divinity was quicker than any thought of mine—he 
assists those who act in conformity to his will, and with 
unasked benevolence anticipates their prayers; as he here 
anticipated my question by a voluntary oracle, and in a very 
evident manner manifested his superintendence over us. For 
as I was hastening, full of anxiety, to his shrine, a sudden 
voice stopped me. ‘Make what speed you can,’ it said, ‘the 
strangers call upon you.’ A company of people were at that 
time celebrating, to the sound of flutes, a festival in honor 
of Hercules. I obeyed, and turned towards them, as soon as 
I heard this warning, careful not to neglect the divine eall. 
I joined the assembly, I threw incense on the altar, and 
made my libations of water. They ironically expressed their 
admiration at the cost and profusion of my offerings, and 
invited me to partake of the feast with them. I accepted 
the invitation, and having reclined on a couch adorned with 
myrtle and laurel, and tasted something of what was set 
before me, I said to them, ‘‘ My friends, I have partaken of a 
very pleasant entertainment with you, but Iam ignorant who 
I am among; wherefore it is time now for you to tell me 
who you are, and from whence, for it is rude and unbecoming 
for those who have begun a kind of friendship, by being par- 
takers of the same sacred salt, to separate without knowing 
at least something of each other.’ They readily replied that 
they were Phenician merchants from Tyre—that they were 
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sailing to Carthage with a cargo of ASthiopian, Indian, and 
Pheenician merchandise—that they were at that instant cele- 
brating a sacrifice to the Tyrian Hercules, on account of a 
victory which that young man (showing one of their com- 
pany) had gained at the Pythian games; esteeming it a great 
honor that a Phenician should be declared a conqueror in 
Greece. This youth, said they, after we had passed the 
Malian promontory, and were driven by contrary winds to 
Cephallene, affirmed to us, swearing by this our country’s 
god, that it was revealed to him in a dream that he should 
obtain a prize at the Pythian games; and persuaded us to 
turn out of our course, and touch here. In effect, his presages 
have been fulfilled; and the head of a merchant is now 
encircled with a victor’s crown. He offers, therefore, this 
sacrifice to the god who foretold his success, both as a thanks- 
giving for the victory, and to implore his protection in the 
voyage which we are about to undertake; for we propose to 
set sail early tomorrow morning, if the winds favour our 
wishes.’ 

‘* “Ts that really your intention?’ I said. ‘It is indeed,’ 
they answered. ‘You may then,’ I replied, ‘have me as a 
companion in your voyage, if you will permit it; for I have 
occasion to go into Sicily, and in your course to Africa you 
must necessarily sail by that island.’ ‘You shall be heartily 
welcome,’ they replied, ‘for nothing but good can happen 
to us from the society of a sage, a Grecian, and, as we con- 
jecture, a favourite of the gods.’ ‘I shall be very happy to 
accept your offer,’ I said, ‘if you will allow me one day for 
preparation.’ ‘Well,’ said they, ‘we will give you tomorrow, 
but do not fail in the evening to be by the water-side, for 
the night is favourable to our navigation; gentle breezes at 
that season blow from the land, and propel the ship quietly 
on her way.’ : 

“I promised them to be there without fail at the time 
appointed, and exacted an oath from them that they would 
not sail before. And with this I left them, still employed in 
their pipes and dances, which they performed to the brisk 
notes of their music, something after the Assyrian fashion; 
now bounding lightly on high, and now sinking to the ground 
on bended knees, and again whirling themselves round, with 
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rapidity, as if hurried on by the influence of the divinity. I 
found Chariclea admiring as they lay in her lap the presents 
which Charicles had made her; from her I went to The- 
agenes. I gave each of them instructions what they were to 
do, and returned to my apartment, solicitous and intent upon 
the prosecution of my design, which I did not long delay 
to put in execution. When it was midnight, and all the city 
was buried in sleep, a band of armed youths surrounded the 
habitation of Chariclea. Theagenes led on this amatory 
assault; his troop consisted of those who composed his train. 
With shouts, and clamour, and clashing their shields, to 
terrify any who might be within hearing, they broke into the 
house with lighted torches; the door, which had on purpose 
been left slightly fastened, easily giving way to them. They 
seized and hurried away Chariclea, who was apprized of 
their design, and easily submitted to the seeming violence. 
They took with her a quantity of valuable stuff, which she 
indicated to them, and the moment they had left the house, 
they raised again their warlike shouts, clashed their shields, 
and with an awful noise marched through the city, to the 
unspeakable terror of the affrighted inhabitants, whose 
alarm was the greater, as they had chosen a still night for 
their purpose, and Parnassus resounded to the clang of their 
brazen bucklers. In this manner they passed through Delphi, 
frequently repeating to each other the name of Chariclea. 
As soon as they were out of the city, they galloped as fast 
as they could towards Mount Cita. Here the lovers, as had 
been agreed upon, withdrew themselves privately from the 
Thessalians, and fled tome. They fell at my feet, embraced 
my knees in great agitation, and called upon me to save 
them. Chariclea blushing, with downcast eyes, at the bold 
step she had taken. ‘Preserve and protect,’ said Theagenes, 
‘strangers, fugitives and suppliants, who have given up 
everything that they may gain each other; slaves of chaste 
love, playthings of fortune, voluntary exiles, yet not despair- 
ing, but placing all their hopes of safety in you.’ I was con- 
fused and affected with this address: tears would have been 
a relief to me; but I restrained myself, that I might not 
increase their apprehensions. I raised and comforted them, 
and bidding them hope everything which was fortunate, 
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from a design undertaken under the direction of the gods, I 
told them I must go and look after what yet remained to be 
done for the execution of our project, and desiring them to 
stay where they were, and to take great care that they were 
not seen by anybody, I prepared to leave them; but Chariclea 
caught hold of my garment, and detained me. 

‘¢ ‘Mather,’ she cried, ‘it will be treacherous and unjust 
in you to leave me already, and alone, under the care of 
Theagenes only. You do not consider how faithless a guar- 
dian a lover is, when his mistress is in his power, and no 
one present to impose respect upon him. He will with diffi- 
culty restrain himself, when he sees the object of his ardent 
desires defenceless before him. Wherefore, I insist upon 
your not leaving me, till I have exacted an oath from The- 
agenes, that he will not attempt to obtain any favours which 
I am not disposed to grant, till I arrive in my country, and 
am restored to my family; or, at least, if the gods should 
envy me that happiness, till Tam by my own consent become 
his wife.’ 

‘‘T was surprised yet pleased with what she said, and 
agreed entirely with her in her sentiments. I raised a flame 
upon the hearth in place of an altar, threw on a few grains 
of frankincense, and Theagenes took the oath, indignant at 
its being required of him, and that such an obligation should 
deprive him of showing voluntarily that respect to Chariclea, 
which he was already determined to show without any such 
compulsion. He should now, he said, have no merit in it; 
all the restraint he put upon himself would be imputed to the 
fear of perjury. He swore, however, by the Pythian Apollo, 
by Diana, by Venus herself, and the Loves, that he would 
conform himself in every instance to the will of Chariclea. 
These and other solemn vows having been mutually taken 
under the auspices of the gods, I made what haste I could 
to Charicles. 

‘*T found his house full of tumult and grief, his servants 
having already informed him of the rape of his daughter; 
his friends flocking round him with useless consolation, and 
equally useless advice; himself in tears, and totally at a loss 
what to do. I called out with a loud voice, ‘Knaves that you 
are, how long will you stand here stupid and undetermined, 
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as if your misfortunes had taken away your senses? Why 
do you not arm instantly, pursue and take the ravishers, and 
revenge the injuries you have received?’ ‘It will be to no 
purpose,’ replied Charicles, in a languid tone; ‘I see that all 
this is come upon me by the wrath of heaven; the gods fore- 
told to me that I should be deprived of what I held most 
dear, since the time that I entered unseasonably into the 
temple, and saw what it was not lawful for me to behold. Yet 
there is no reason why we should not contend, in this in- 
stance, even against a calamity, though sent by the deities, 
if we knew whom we have to pursue, and who have brought 
this misfortune upon us.’ ‘We do know them,’ said I, ‘it is 
Theagenes, whom you made so much of and introduced to 
me, and his companions. Perhaps you may find some of 
them still about the city, who may have loitered here this 
evening. Arise, therefore, and call the people to council.’ 

‘“*What I desired was done; the magistrates sent the 
herald about, to convoke an assembly by the sound of trum- 
pet. The people presently came together, and a night meet- 
ing was held in the theatre. Charicles drew tears of com- 
passion from all, when he appeared in the midst in mourn- 
ing garments, with dust upon his face and head, and thus 
began: 

‘* “Delphians, you may perhaps imagine that I have called 
together this meeting, and am now addressing it solely 
on account of my own great calamities; but that is not en- 
tirely the case. I suffer indeed what is worse than death. 
I am left deserted, afflicted by the gods, my house desolate, 
and deprived of that sweet conversation which I preferred 
to all the pleasures in the world; yet hope, and the self- 
conceit common to us, still sustains me, and promises me 
that I shall again recover my daughter. But I am moved 
with indignation at the affront which has been offered to 
the city, which I hope to see punished even before my own 
wrongs are redressed, unless the Thessalian striplings have 
taken away from us our free spirit, and just regard for our 
country and its gods; for what can be more shameful than 
that a few youths, dancers forsooth, and followers of an 
embassy, should trample under their feet the laws and 
authority of the first city in Greece, and should ravish from 
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the temple of Apollo its chiefest ornament, Chariclea, alas! 
the delight of my eyes. How obstinate and implacable to- 
wards me has been the anger of the gods! The life of my 
own daughter, as you know, was extinguished with the light 
of her nuptial torches. Grief for her death brought her 
mother soon to the grave, and drove me from my country. 
But when I found Chariclea I felt myself consoled. She 
became my life, the hope of succession in my family, my 
sheet anchor—I may say my only comfort. Of all these this 
sudden storm has bereft me, and that at the most unlucky 
time possible, as if I were to be the scorn and sport of fate, 
just when preparations were making for her marriage and 
you were all informed of it.’ 

‘‘While he was speaking, and indulging himself in lamen- 
tations, the chief magistrate Hegesias interrupted and 
stopped him. ‘Let Charicles, fellow-citizens,’ said he, 
‘lament hereafter at his leisure, but let not us be so hurried 
away, and affected by concern for his misfortunes, as to neg- 
lect opportunity, which in all things is of great moment, and 
particularly in military affairs. There is some hope that we 
may overtake the ravishers if we follow them instantly, for 
the delay which must take place on our part will naturally 
make them less speedy in their march; but if we spend our 
time in womanish bewailings, and by our delays give them 
an opportunity to escape, what remains but that we shall 
become a common laughing-stock, the laughing-stock of 
youths, whom the moment we have taken we should nail to 
so many crosses, and render their names, and even their 
families, infamous? This we may easily effect, if we en- 
deavour to rouse the indignation of their countrymen against 
them, and interdict their descendants, and as many of them- 
selves as may happen to escape, from ever being present at 
this annual ceremonial and sacrifice to the Manes of their 
hero; the expense of which we defray out of our public 
treasury.’ The people approved what he advised, and rati- 
fied it by their decree. ‘Enact, also,’ said he, ‘if you please, 
that the priestess shall never in future appear to the armed 
runners; for, as I conjecture, it was the sight of her at that 
time which inflamed Theagenes, and excited in him the im- 
pious design of carrying her off; it is desirable, therefore, 
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to guard against anything which may give occasion to such 
an attempt for the time to come.’ 

When this also was unanimously agreed to, Hegesias 
gave the signal to march, the trumpet sounded, the theatre 
was abandoned for war, and there was a general rush from 
the assembly for the fight. Not only the robust and mature 
tollowed him, but children and youths likewise, supplying 
with their zeal the place of age; women, also, with a spirit 
superior to their strength, snatching what arms they could 
meet with, tried in vain to keep up with them, and, by the 
fruitless attempt, were obliged to confess the weakness of 
their sex. You might see old men struggling with their mind 
dragging on their body, and indignant at their physical 
weakness, because of the vigor of their minds. The whole 
city, in short, felt so deeply the loss of Chariclea, that, with- 
out waiting for day, and moved by a common inpulse, it 
poured forth in pursuit of her ravishers.’’ 

‘*How the city of Delphos succeeded in their pursuit, I 
had no opportunity of learning; their being thus engaged, 
however, gave me an excellent opportunity for the flight 
which I meditated. Taking, therefore, my young com- 
panions, I led them down to the sea, and put them aboard the 
Pheenician vessel, which was just ready to set sail, for day 
now beginning to break, the merchants thought they had 
kept the promise they had made, of waiting for me a day 
and a night. Seeing us however appear, they received us 
with great joy, and immediately proceeded out of the harbor, 
at first using their oars, then a moderate breeze rising from 
the land, and a gentle swell of the sea caressing, as it were, 
the stern of our ship, they hoisted sail, and committed the 
vessel to the wind. 

‘We passed with rapidity the Cirrhean gulf, the prom- 
ontory of Parnassus, the A‘tolian and Calydonian rocks, 
and the Oxian isles sharp both in name and figure, and the 
sea of Zacynthus began to appear as the sun sank towards 
the west. But why am I thus tedious? Why do I forget 
you and myself, and, by extending my narration, embark 
you upon a boundless ocean. Let us stop here a while, and 
both of us take a little rest; for though I know you are a 
very patient hearer, and strive excellently against sleep, yet 
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I have prosecuted the account of my troubles to so unsea- 
sonable an hour, that I think you at last begin to give in. 
My age, too, and the remembrance of my sufferings, weigh 
down my spirits, and require repose.’ 

‘« “Stop then Father,’ replied Cnemon, ‘not on my ac- 
count, for I could attend untired to your story many days 
and nights; it is to me as the syren’s strains; but I have 
for some time heard a tumult and noise in the house; I was 
rather alarmed at it, but my great desire to hear the re- 
mainder of your discourse prevented me from interrupting 
you.’ 

‘“‘T was not sensible of it,’’ said Calasiris, ‘‘owing, I sup- 
pose partly to the dullness of my hearing, the common mal- 
ady of age, and partly to my being intent on what I was say- 
ing. But I fancy the stir you hear is occasioned by the return 
ot Nausicles, the master of the house; I am impatient to 
know how he has succeeded.’’ ‘In everything as I could wish, 
my dear Calasiris,’ said Nausicles, who entered at that 
moment. ‘I know how solicitous you were for my success, 
and how your best wishes accompanied me. I have many 
proofs of your good will towards me, and among others the 
words which I have just heard you uttering. But who is 
this stranger?’ ‘‘A Greek,’’ said Calasiris, ‘‘what farther 
regards him you shall hear another time, but pray relate to 
us your success, that we may be partakers in your joy.”’ 
‘You shall hear all in the morning,’ replied Nausicles, ‘at 
present let it suffice you to know, that I have obtained a 
fairer Thisbe than ever; for myself, wearied with cares and 
fatigues, I must now take a little repose.’ Having said this, 
he retired to rest. 

Cnemon was struck at hearing the name of Thisbe; rack- 
ing his mind with anxiety, he passed a sleepless night, nor 
could he at intervals restrain his sighs and groans, which at 
last awakened Calasiris, who lay near, from a sound sleep. 
The old man, raising himself upon his elbow, asked him what 
was the matter with him, and why he vented his complaints 
in that almost frantic manner. Is it not enough to drive me 
mad,’’ replied Cnemon, ‘‘when I hear that Thisbe is alive?’ 
‘‘And who is this Thisbe?’’ said Calasiris, ‘‘and how came 
you acquainted with her? And why are you disturbed at 
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supposing her to be alive?’’ ‘You shall hear at large,’”’ 
returned the other, ‘‘when I relate to you my story; at 
present I will only tell you that I saw her dead with these 
eyes, and buried her with my own hands among the buc- 
caneers.’’ ‘‘Take some rest now,’’ said the old man; ‘‘this 
mystery will soon be cleared up.’’ ‘‘I cannot sleep,’’ he 
said, ‘‘do you repose yourself if you will; I shall die if I 
do not find out, and that immediately, under what mistake 
Nausicles is laboring; or whether among the Egyptians 
alone the dead come to life again.’’ Calasiris smiled at his 
impatience and betook himself again to sleep. 

But Cnemon arose, and, going out of his chamber, en- 
countered all those difficulties which it was probable a 
stranger would meet with, who wanders at night, and in the 
dark, in an unknown house; but he struggled with them all, 
such was his horror of Thisbe, and his anxiety to clear away 
the apprehensions which were raised in his mind by what 
fell from Nausicles. After passing and repassing many 
times, without knowing it, the same passages, at last he 
heard the soft voice of a woman lamenting, like a vernal 
nightingale pouring out her melancholy notes at eventide. 
Led by the sound, he advanced towards the apartment; and 
putting his ear to the division of the folding doors, he list- 
ened, and heard her thus lamenting: 

‘““What an unhappy fate is mine! I thought I had escaped 
from the hands of the robbers, and avoided a cruel death. 
I flattered myself that I should pass the remainder of my 
life with my beloved ; wandering indeed, and in foreign lands, 
but with him it would have been sweet; and every difficulty 
would have been supportable. But my evil genius is not yet 
satisfied; he gave me a glance of hope, and has plunged me 
afresh in despair. I hoped I had escaped servitude, and am 
again a slave; a prison, and am still confined. I was kept in 
an island, and surrounded with darkness; my situation is 
not now very different, indeed, perhaps rather worse, for 
he who was able and willing to console me is separated from 
me. The Pirates’ cave which I yesterday inhabitated, seemed 
indeed an avenue to the shades below; more like a charnel 
house than a dwelling; but his presence in whom I delighted 
made it pleasant; for he lamented my fate living, and shed 
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tears over me when he thought me dead. Now I am de- 
prived of every comfort; he who partook, of and lessened 
the burden of my misfortunes is ravished from me; and I, 
deserted and a captive, am exposed alone to the assaults of 
cruel fortune; and endure to live only because I have a 
glimmering of hope that my beloved still survives. But 
where, O delight of my soul, are you? What fate has awaited 
you? Are you also forced to be a slave—you, whose spirit 
is so free, and impatient of all slavery except that of love? 
Oh, may your life be safe, at least; and may you, though late, 
see again your Thishbe, for so, however unwilling, you must 
eall me.”’ 

When Cnemon heard this, he could no longer restrain 
himself, or have patience to listen to what was to follow, but 
guessing from what he had already heard, and particularly 
from what was last uttered, that the complainer could be 
no other than Thisbe, he was ready to fall into a swoon at 
the very doors; he composed himself, however, as well as 
he was able, and fearing lest he should be discovered by 
any one (for morning now approached, and the cock had 
twice crowed), he hurried back with a tottering pace. 

Now his foot stumbled; now he fell against the wall, and 
now against the lintels of the door; sometimes he struck his 
head against utensils hanging from the ceiling; at last, with 
much difficulty, and after many wanderings, he reached his 
own apartment, and threw himself upon the bed. His body 
trembled, and his teeth chattered, and it might have become 
a very serious matter had not Calasiris, alarmed at the dis- 
order in which he returned, come to his assistance, and 
soothed and comforted him. When he came a little to him- 
self, he inquired into the cause of it. 

‘*T am undone,’’ exclaimed Cnemon; ‘‘that wretch Thisbe 
is really alive;’’ and having said this, he sank down again 
and fainted away. 

Calasiris having with much ado recovered him, attempted 
to cheer his mind. Some envious demon, who makes human 
affairs his sport, was no doubt practicing his illusions upon 
Cnemon, not suffering him to enjoy his good fortune un- 
alloyed with trouble; but making that which was afterwards 
to be the cause of his greatest pleasure wear at first the 
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appearance of calamity: either because such is the perverse 
disposition of those beings, or because human nature cannot 
admit pure and unmixed joy. Cnemon, at this very time, 
was flying from her whom he above all things desired to 
meet, and frightened at that which would have been to him 
the most pleasing of sights; for the lady who was thus 
lamenting was not Thisbe but Chariclea. The train of acci- 
dents which brought her into the house of Nausicles was as 
follows: 

After Thyamis was taken prisoner, the island set on fire, 
and its pirate inhabitants expelled, Thermuthis, his lieuten- 
ant, and Cnemon crossed over the lake in the morning to 
make inquiries after Thyamis. What happened on their 
expedition, has been before related. Theagenes and Chari- 
clea were left alone in the cave, and esteemed what was to 
prove only an excess of calamity, a great present blessing; 
since now for the first time, being left alone, and freed from 
every intruding eye, they indulged themselves in unre- 
strained embraces and endearments; and forgetting all the 
world, and clinging together as though forming but one body, 
they enjoyed the first fruits of pure and virgin love; warm 
tears were mingled with their chaste kisses; chaste I say, 
for if at any time human nature was about to prevail on 
Theagenes he was checked by Chariclea, and put in mind of 
his oath; nor was it difficult to bring him back within due 
bounds, for though not proof against pure love, he was 
superior to mere sensual desire. But when at length they 
called to mind that this was a time for consultation they 
ceased their dalliance, and Theagenes began as follows: 

‘“‘That we may spend our lives together, my dearest 
Chariclea, and obtain at last that union which we prefer to 
every earthly blessing, and for the sake of which we have 
undergone so much, is my fervent prayer, and may the gods 
of Greece grant it! But since every thing human is fluctuat- 
ing, and subject to change, since we have suffered much, and 
have yet much to hope, as we have appointed to meet Cnemon 
at Chemmis, and are uncertain what fortunes may await us 
there, and, in fine, as the country to which all our wishes 
tend is at a great distance, let us agree upon some token by 
which we may secretly hold communication when present; 
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and, if at any time separated, may trace out each other in 
absence; for a token between friends is an excellent com- 
panion in a wanderer’s journey, and may often be the means 
of again bringing them together.”’ 

Chariclea was pleased with the proposal; and they 
agreed, if they were divided, to write upon any temple, noted 
statue, bust of Mercury, or boundary-stone, Theagenes the 
word Pythicus, and Chariclea Pythias; whether they were 
gone to the right or left; to what city, town, or people; and 
the day and hour of their writing. If they met in any cir- 
cumstances, or under any disguise, they depended upon their 
mutual affection to discover one another, which they were 
certain no time could efface, or even lessen. Chariclea, how- 
ever, showed him the ring which had been exposed with her, 
and Theagenes exhibited a scar made upon his knee by a 
wild boar. They agreed on a watch-word: she Lampas (a 
lamp), he Phowix (a palm-tree). Having made these ar- 
rangements, they again embraced each other, and again 
wept, pouring out their tears as libations and using kisses 
as oaths. 

At last they went out of the cave, touching none of the 
treasures it contained, thinking riches obtained by plunder 
an abomination. They selected, however, some of the richest 
jewels which they themselves had brought from Delphi, and 
which the pirates had taken from them, and prepared for 
their journey. Chariclea changed her dress, packing up in 
a bundle her necklace, her crown, and sacred garments; and 
the better to conceal them, put over them things of less 
value. She gave the bow and quiver (the emblems of the 
god under whom she served) to Theagenes to bear: to hima 
pleasant burden. 

They now approached the lake, and were preparing to 
get into a boat, when they saw a company of armed men 
passing over toward the island. Rendered dizzy by the sight, 
they stood for some time astounded, as if deprived of all 
feeling by the continued assaults of unwearied evil fortune. 
At last, however, and just as the men were landing, Chari- 
clea proposed to retire again into the cave, and endeavor to 
conceal themselves there; and was running towards it, when 
Theagenes stopped her, and exclaimed, ‘‘Why should we 
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vainly endeavor to fly from that fate which pursues us every- 
where? Let us yield to our fortune, and meet it with forti- 
tude: what besides should we gain but unending troubles, a 
wandering life, and still renewed assaults of the evil genius 
who mocks and persecutes us. Have you not experienced 
how he has added, with savage eagerness, the assaults of 
pirates to exile, and worse perils by land to those we suffered 
by sea; how he terrified us first with fightings, afterwards 
threw us into the hands of buccaneers, detained us some 
time in captivity, then left us solitary and deserted, just gave 
us a prospect of flight and freedom, and now sends ruffians 
to destroy us; plays off his warfare against us and our 
fortunes, and gives them the appearance of a continually 
shifting scene, and sadly varied drama? Let us put an end 
then to the tragedy, and give ourselves up to those who are 
prepared for our destruction, lest the continued pressure 
and increase of our misfortunes oblige us, at last, to lay 
viclent hands upon ourselves.”’ 

Chariclea did not entirely agree with all which her lover 
in his passion said. She admitted the justice of his expostu- 
lations with fortune, but could not see the propriety of giving 
themselves up into the hands of the armed men. It was not. 
certain that they meant to destroy them, the evil genius who 
pursued them would not, perhaps, be kind enough to put so 
quick an end to their miseries; he probably reserved them to 
experience the hardships of servitude; and was it not worse 
than death to be exposed to the insults and indignities of the 
barbarians? ‘‘Let us endeavor, therefore,’’ said she, ‘‘by 
all means in our power to avoid this fate. We may, from 
past experience, have some hopes of success: We have fre- 
quently, already, escaped from dangers which appeared 
inevitable.’’ 

‘‘Tet us do as you please,’’ said Theagenes; and followed 
her unwillingly, as she led the way. They could not, however, 
escape in safety to the cave; for while they were looking 
only at the enemy in front, they were not aware of another 
troop which had landed on a different part of the island, and 
which was taking them from behind, as in a net. They were 
now utterly confounded, and stood still, Chariclea keeping 
close by Theagenes, so that if they were to die they might 
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die together. Some of the men who approached were just 
preparing to strike; but when the youthful pair, looking up, 
flashed upon them the full splendor of their beauty, their 
hearts failed them, and their hands grew slack; for the arm 
even of a barbarian reverences the beautiful, and the fiercest 
eye grows milder before a lovely countenance. They took 
them prisoners, therefore, and conducted them to their 
leader, anxious to lay before him the first and fairest of the 
spoils. It was the only booty, however, which they were 
likely to obtain, for they could find nothing else, after the 
strictest search throughout the island. Everything on the 
surface of it had been destroyed by the late conflagration. 
They were ignorant of the cave and its contents. They pro- 
ceeded then towards their commander: he was Mithranes, 
commandant to Oroondates, viceroy of Egypt, under the 
Great King, whom Nausicles (as has been said) had induced, 
by a great sum of money, to make this expedition into the 
island in search of Thisbe. Upon the approach of Theagenes 
and Chariclea, Nausicles, with the quick-sighted craft of a 
merchant, started forward, and running up, exclaimed, 
‘‘This is indeed Thishbe, the very Thisbe ravished from me 
by those villian pirates, but restored by your kindness, Mith- 
ranes, and by the gods.’’ He then caught hold of Chariclea, 
and seemed in an ecstasy of joy; at the same time he spoke 
to her privately in Greek, in a low voice, and bid her, if she 
valued her life, pretend that her name was Thisbe. 

This scheme succeeded. Chariclea, pleased at hearing 
her native language, and flattering herself with the hopes of 
comfort and assistance from the man who spoke it, did as 
he bid her; and when Mithranes asked her her name, said 
it was Thisbe. Nausicles then ran up to Mithranes, kissed 
his head, flattered the barbarian’s vanity, extolled his good 
fortune, and congratulated him that, besides his many other 
exploits, this expedition had had such good success. He, 
cajoled by these praises, and really believing the truth of 
what was said (being deceived by the name), though smitten 
with the beauty of the maiden, which shone out under a sorry 
garb, like the moon from beneath a cloud; yet; confounded 
by the quickness of Nausicles’ manceuvres, and having no 
time given to his fickle mind for change of purpose, said, 
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**Take, then, this maiden, whom my arms have recovered for 
you;’’ and so saying, he delivered her into his hands, un- 
willingly and frequently looking back upon her, as if he 
would not have parted with her had he not thought himself 
pledged, by the reward he had received, to give her up. ‘‘But 
as for her companion,’’ he added, pointing to Theagenes, 
**he shall be my prize. Let him follow me under a guard; he 
shall be sent to Babylon: with such a figure as his, he will 
become the service of the great king.’? And having thus 
signified his pleasure, they passed over the lake, and were 
separated from each other. Nausicles took the road to Chem- 
mis, with Chariclea; Mithranes visited some other towns 
which were under his command, and very soon sent The- 
agenes to Oroondates, who was then at Memphis, accom- 
panied with the following letter: 

**Mithranes, Commandant, to the Viceroy Oroondates. 

**T have taken prisoner a Grecian youth of too noble an 
appearance to continue in my service, and worthy to appear 
before, and serve only the Great King. I send him to you, 
that you may offer him to our common master, as a great 
and inestimable present, such a one as the royal court has 
never yet beheld, and probably never will again.’’ 

Searcely had the day dawned when eager curiosity car- 
ried Calasiris and Cnemon to the apartment of Nausicles, to 
inquire farther into his adventures. He told them all that I 
have related: how he arrived at the island; how he found 
it deserted; the deceit he had put on Mithranes, in passing 
off another maiden upon him for Thisbe; he was better 
pleased, he said, with his present prize than if he had really 
found Thisbe; there was no more comparison between their 
several beauties than between a mortal and a goddess; hers 
was unrivalled, it was impossible for him to express how 
beautiful she was; but, as she was under his roof, they might 
satisfy themselves with their own eyes. When they heard 
this, they began to suspect a little of the truth, and besought 
him to send for her immediately, as knowing that words 
could not do justice to her personal appearance. 

When she was introduced (with downcast eyes, and her 
face veiled to her forehead), and Nausicles had besought her 


to be of good cheer, she looked up a little, and saw (beyond 
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her hopes), and was seen by, her unexpected friends. Imme- 
diately a sudden ery was heard from all. These exclamations 
burst out at once, ‘‘My father!’’—‘‘My daughter! Chart- 
clea herself! and not Cnemon’s Thisbe.’’ Nausicles stood 
mute with astonishment when he saw Calasiris embracing 
Chariclea, and weeping for joy. He wondered what this 
could be which had the air of a recognition on the stage, 
when Calasiris ran to him, and embracing him, cried out, 
‘‘O best of men, may the gods shower on you every blessing 
you desire, as you have been the preserver of my daughter, 
and have restored to my longing eyes the delight of my life. 
But, my child, my Chariclea! where have you left The- 
agenes?’’? She wept at the question, and, pausing a little, 
said, ‘‘He who delivered me to this gentleman, whoever he 
may be, has led him away captive.’’ Calasiris besought Nau- 
sicles to discover to him all he knew about Theagenes; under 
whose power he now was; and whither they had taken him. 

The merchant gave him all the information he was able, 
conceiving this to be the pair about whom he had frequently 
heard the old man speak, and whom he knew he was seeking 
in sorrow. He added, that he feared his intelligence would 
not be of much service to persons in their humble circum- 
stances; he doubted, indeed, whether any sum of money 
would induce Mithranes to part with the youth. ‘‘We are 
rich enough,’’ said Chariclea softly to Calasiris; ‘‘ promise 
him as much as you please; I have preserved the necklace 
which you know of, and have it with me.’’ Calasiris recov- 
ered his spirits at hearing this, but not choosing to let Naus- 
icles into the secret of their wealth, replied, ‘‘My good 
Nausicles, the wise man is never poor; he measures his 
desires by his possessions, and receives from those who 
abound what it is honorable for him to ask. Tell us then 
where the person is who has Theagenes in his power; the 
divine goodness will not be wanting to us, but will supply us 
with as much as is sufficient to satisfy the avarice of this 
Persian.”’ 

Nausicles smiled incredulously. ‘‘T shall,’’ said he, ‘‘be 
persuaded that you can suddenly grow rich, as by a miracle, 
when you have first paid down to me a ransom for this 
maiden; you know that riches have as many charms for a 
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merchant as for a Persian.’’ ‘‘T know it,’’ replied the old 
man, ‘‘and you shall have a ransom. But why do you not 
anticipate my wishes, and, with your customary benevolence, 
offer, of your own accord, to restore my daughter? Must I 
be forced to entreat it of you?’’ ‘*You shall have her on 
proper terms,’’ said the merchant. ‘‘T do not grudge you 
her; but now (as I am going to sacrifice) let us join in 
supplication to the gods, and pray that they would increase 
my wealth, and bestow some on you.’’ ‘‘Spare your ridi- 
cule,’’ replied Calasiris, ‘‘and be not incredulous; make 
preparations for the sacrifice, and we will attend you when 
everything is ready.’’ 

Nausicles agreed to this, and soon after sent a message 
to his guests to desire their presence. They obeyed cheer- 
fully, having before concerted what they were to do. The 
men accompanied Nausicles to the altar, with many others 
who were invited, for it was a public sacrifice. Chariclea 
went with the merchant’s daughter and some other females, 
whose encouragements and entreaties had prevailed upon 
her to be present at the ceremony; and they would hardly 
have persuaded her had she not secretly pleased herself 
with the thought of taking this opportunity to pour out her 
vows and prayers for Theagenes. 

They came to the temple of Mercury (for him, as the god 
of gain and merchants, Nausicles particularly worshipped) ; 
and when the sacred rites were performed, Calasiris inspect- 
ing the entrails of the victim, and changing his countenance 
according as they portended joyful or adverse events, at last 
stretched out his hand, (murmuring certain words) and pre- 
tending to take something from among the ashes, presented 
a ring of great value to Nausicles, which he had brought 
with him for that purpose: ‘‘ And here,”’ said he, ‘‘the gods 
by my hands, offer you this as a ransom for Chariclea.”’ 

The ring was a perfect marvel, both for material and 
workmanship. The circle was of electrum, within the bezel 
was an Adthiopian amethyst, of the size of a maiden’s eye, 
finer much than those of Spain or Britain; for these latter 
have a dullish tinge of purple, like a rose just bursting from 
its bud, and beginning to redden under the sun’s beams; 
whereas the Adthiopian amethyst shines with a deeper and 
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more sparkling lustre; if you turn it about it scatters its 
rays on all sides, not dulling but lighting up the sight. , 

‘‘They are besides of much greater virtue than the west- 
ern ones; they do not belie their name, but will really keep 
those who wear them sober amid great excesses. This prop- 
erty is common to all the Indian and A‘thiopian stones: but 
that which Calasiris now gave Nausicles far surpassed them. 
It was carved with wonderful art, and represented a shep- 
herd tending his sheep. He sat upon a rock, gently elevated 
from the ground, surveying his flock, and distributing them 
into different pastures by the various notes of his pipe; 
they seemed to obey, and to feed as the sound directed them. 
You would say that they had golden fleeces, the natural blush 
of the amethyst, without the aid of art, casting a glow upon 
their backs. Here you might observe the frolics of the little 
lambs; some climbing up the ascent, others gambolling 
around the shepherd, converted the rock into a pastoral 
theatre. Some wantoning in the flame of the gem as in the 
sun, Just touched in bounding the rock surface; others, older 
and more bold, seemed as if they would overleap the circle; 
but here art had hindered them, and surrounded the jewel 
in the rock with the golden bezil. The rock was not counter- 
feit, but real; the artist, to represent it, had inclosed the 
edges of the stone, and was not put to the trouble of feigning 
what in reality existed. Such then was the ring. 

Nausicles was struck at the seeming miracle, and de- 
lighted with the beauty of the gem, which he esteemed to be 
of more value than all he was worth. ‘‘I was but jesting,’’ 
said he, ‘‘my dear Calasiris, when I talked of a ransom for 
your daughter; my design was to restore her to you freely; 
and without price; but since, as they say, the gifts of the 
gods are not to be refused, I accept this jewel which is sent 
from heaven; persuaded that it is a present from Mercury, 
the best of deities, who has furnished you with it through 
the fire, and indeed you see how it sparkles itself with flames: 
besides, I think that the pleasantest and most lawful gain 
is that which, without impoverishing the giver, enriches the 
receiver.’ 

Having said this, he took the ring, and proceeded with 
the rest of the company to an entertainment; the women by 
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themselves, in the interior of the temple; the men in the 
vestibule. When they had satisfied their appetite, and the 
board was crowned with cups, they sang a suitable hymn to 
Bacchus, and poured out libations to him; the women sang 
an hymn of thanksgiving to Ceres. Chariclea, retiring from 
the rest, occupied with her own thoughts, prayed for the 
health and safe return of Theagenes. 

And now, the company being warmed with wine, and rite 
with mirth, Nausicles, holding out a goblet of pure water, 
said, ‘‘Good Calasiris, let us offer this to the nymphs, the 
sober nymphs your deities, who have no sympathy with 
Bacchus, and are nymphs in very deed; but if you will enter- 
tain us with such a relation as we wish to hear, it will be 
more pleasant to us than even our flowing bowls. You see 
the women have already risen from the table, and are amus- 
ing themselves with dancing; but neither dancing nor music 
will be so pleasant to us as the narrative of your wanderings, 
if you will favor us with it. You have often excused your- 
self from the task on account of the troubles with which you 
were overwhelmed, and the lowness of your spirits; but there 
cannot be a more proper time for it than the present, when 
everything contributes to remove the one and to raise the 
other. You have recovered your daughter, and have hopes 
of recovering your son; especially if you do not affront me, 
by deferring your story any longer. 

‘‘ Now may all good attend you, Nausicles,’’ said Cnemon, 
putting in his word; ‘‘who, although you have provided all 
manner of music for our recreation, are willing to forego 
such delights (leaving them to ordinary minds), and to listen 
to higher and mysterious matters, seasoned with a divine 
interest. You show judgment in coupling together the 
deities, Mercury and Bacchus, thus mingling the pleasures 
of discourse with those of wine. Though I admire the whole 
order of this splendid sacrifice, yet I know nothing which 
will render the god of eloquence more propitious, than if this 
good old man will contribute his narrative to the rest of 
the entertainment.”’ 

Calasiris obeyed, as well to oblige Cnemon, as to con- 
ciliate the favor of Nausicles, whose services he foresaw he 
should have occasion for and entered upon his story. He 
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began with what he had already related to Cnemon; he was 
now, however, less minute, and entirely passed over some 
matters which he did not choose Nausicles to know; and 
when he had proceeded to the point where he had before left 
off, he went on as follows: 

‘¢ As the wind was at first very favorable to us, the fugi- 
tives from Delphi began to flatter themselves with the hopes 
of a prosperous voyage; but when we got into the straits 
of Calydon, the swell and rolling of the waves alarmed them 
not a little;’’? here Cnemon, interrupting, begged him to 
explain, if he could, the cause of that agitation. ‘‘ The Ionian 
sea,’’? continued Calasiris, ‘‘from being wide beyond, is 
there contracted, and pours itself, by a narrow channel, into 
the Crissean gulf; whence, hastening to mingle its waters 
with the 4.gean, it is stopped and thrown back again by the 
Isthmus of Peloponnesus; which is opposed, probably, as 
a rampart by divine providence, lest it should overflow 
the opposite land: and a greater reflux being occasioned in 
the strait than in the rest of the gulf, from the encounter of 
the advancing and retreating tides the waves, owing to this 
repercussion, boil, swell, and break in tumult one over the 
other.’’ This explanation was received with the applause 
and approbation of all; and the old man continued his 
narration. 

‘‘Having passed the strait, and lost sight of the Oxian 
Isles, we thought we discovered the promontory of Zacyn- 
thus, which rose on our sight like an obscure cloud, and the 
pilot gave orders to furl the sails. We inquired why he 
slackened the vessel’s speed, when we had a prosperous 
wind: ‘Because,’ said he, ‘if we continue to sail at the rate 
we do at present, we shall arrive off the island about the 
first watch of the night; and I fear lest, in the darkness, we 
may strike upon some of the rocks which abound under the 
sea on that coast; it is better, therefore, for us to keep out 
at sea all night, carrying only so much sail as may suffice to 
bring us under the island in the morning.’ This was the 
opinion of the pilot: however, we made land sooner than he 
expected, and cast anchor at Zacynthus just.as the sun rose. 

‘‘The inhabitants of the port, which was not far distant 
from the city, flocked together at our arrival, as to an un- 
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usual spectacle. They admired the construction of our ves- 
sel, framed with regard both to size and beauty; and from 
thence formed an idea of the skill and industry of the Phe- 
nicians. Still more did they wonder at our uncommon good 
fortune in having had so prosperous a passage, in the midst 
of winter, and at the setting of the Pleiades. 

‘*Almost all the ship’s company, while the vessel was 
being moored, hurried off to the city to buy what things they 
wanted. I strolled about in search of a lodging, somewhere 
on the shore, for the pilot had told me that we should prob- 
ably winter at Zacynthus: to remain on board the ship 
would have been very inconvenient, because of the noisy 
crew, and our fugitives could not be so well concealed in the 
city as their situation required. 

** When I had walked a little way, I saw an old fisherman 
sitting before his door, and mending his nets. I approached 
and addressed him—‘Can you inform me, my good friend,’ 
said I, ‘where I can hire a lodging?’—‘It was broken,’ said 
he, ‘near yonder promontory, having caught upon a rock.’— 
‘This was not what I inquired,’ said I; gbut you would do me 
a kind office if you will either receive me into your own 
house, or show me another where I may be taken in.’—‘It 
was not I who did it, I warrant you,’ said he; ‘I was not in 
the boat; old age has not yet so dulled the faculties of 
Tyrrhenus. It was the fault of the lubberly boys which 
occasioned this mishap, who, from ignorance of the reefs, 
spread their nets in the wrong place.’ 

‘*Perceiving now that he was hard of hearing, I bawled 
out at the top of my voice, ‘Good day to you! Can you show 
us, who are strangers, a place where we may find lodging ?’— 
‘The same to you,’ answered he. ‘You may, if you please, 
lodge with me; unless, perhaps, you are one of those who re- 
quire a great many beds and chambers, and have a large 
number of servants with you.’ Upon my saying: I have only 
two children with myself—‘ A very good number,’ he replied, 
‘for you will find my family consist of only one more. I have 
two sons who live with me; their older brothers are mar- 
ried and settled by themselves; I have, besides, the nurse of 
my children, for their mother has been some time dead; 
wherefore, good sir, do not hesitate, nor doubt that we shall 
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receive gladly one whose first aspect is venerable and pre- 
possessing.’ I accepted his offer: and when I returned 
afterwards with Theagenes and Chariclea, the old fisherman 
received us with great cordiality, and assigned us the warm- 
est and most convenient part of his habitation. 

‘“‘The beginning of the winter passed here not unpleas- 
antly. We lived together in the day time: at night we sep- 
arated. Chariclea slept in one apartment, with the nurse, 
T in another with Theagenes, and Tyrrhenus in a third, with 
his children. Our table was in common, and well supplied; 
the old man furnished it abundantly with provisions from 
the sea. We frequently amused our leisure by assisting him 
in fishing, in which art he was very skilful, and had tackle 
for it in abundance, and suited for every season. The coast 
was convenient for placing his nets, and abounded with fish, 
so that most people attributed his success in his occupation 
to his good fortune alone, which was in part, however, owing 
to his skill. Thus, for some time, we lived in peace; but it 
is not permitted to the unhappy to be long at ease; nor 
could the charms ofyChariclea, even in this solitude, be ex- 
empt from disturbance. 

‘‘The Tyrian merchant, that victor in the Pythian games, 
with whom we sailed, was very annoying to me; he took 
every opportunity of pressing me with earnestness, as a 
father, to grant him Chariclea in marriage. He vaunted his 
family and his fortune. He said that the vessel in which we 
sailed was entirely his property; and the greatest part of 
her cargo, which consisted of gold, precious stones, and 
silk. He crowned all these, and many other recommenda- 
tions of himself, with his victory in Greece, which he 
thought reflected no small lustre upon him. I objected my 
present poverty, and that I could never bring myself to dis- 
pose of my daughter in a foreign country, and at such a dis- 
tance from Egypt. ‘Talk not of poverty,’ he would reply; 
‘I shall esteem the gift of Chariclea’s hand more than a por- 
tion of a thousand talents. Wherever she is, I shall look 
upon that place as my country; I am ready to change my 
destined course to Carthage, and sail with you wherever 
you please,’ 

‘When, after some time, I saw the Phenician relax 
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nothing of his importunity, but that he grew more urgent 
every day in his solicitations, I determined to flatter him 
with fallacious hopes, lest he should offer some violence to 
us in the island, and promised I would do everything which 
he wished when we arrived in Kgypt. But I had no sooner 
thus quieted him a little, than a new wave of trouble came 
rolling in upon me. 

‘*Old Tyrrhenus accosted me one day as I was wander- 
ing in a retired part of the coast. ‘My good Calasiris,’ said 
he, ‘Neptune is my witness, and all the gods, that I regard 
you as my brother, and your children as my own. I am 
come to discover to you a gathering danger which will occa- 
sion you with great uneasiness, but which I cannot, with any 
regard to the laws of hospitality, conceal from one who 
lodges under my roof, and which it concerns you much to be 
acquainted with. A nest of pirates, concealed under the 
side of yonder promontory, are lying in wait for your Phe- 
nician vessel. They are continually on the watch for your 
sailing out of port. I caution you, therefore, to beware, and 
to consider what you have to do; for it is on your account, 
or rather, as I suspect, on account of your daughter, that 
they have conceived this audacious design, which they are 
but too well prepared for.’ 

‘* *May the gods reward you,’ said I, ‘for ydur kind in- 
formation; but, my dear Tyrrhenus, how did you obtain 
your intelligence?’—‘My trade,’ he answered, ‘makes me 
acquainted with these men; I take fish to them, for which 
they pay me a better price than others; and yesterday, as 
I was taking up my nets on the shore, Trachinus, the captain 
of the pirates, came and asked me if I knew when the Phoeni- 
cian intended to set sail. I, suspecting his intent, replied, 
that indeed I did not exactly know, but I supposed that it 
would be early in the spring. ‘‘Does the fair maiden, who 
lodges at your house, sail with them?’’—‘‘T really don’t 
know,’’ said I. ‘‘But why, are you so curious?’’—*‘ Because 
I love her to distraction,’’ he returned. ‘‘I did so at first 
sight. I never saw a form comparable to hers; and yet my 
eyes have been used to beauty, and I have had in ss power 
some of the most charming captives of all nations.’ 

‘‘<T wished to draw him on a litle, that I might get ac- 
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quainted with his design. ‘‘ Why,”’’ said I, ‘‘should you attack 
the Pheenicians; cannot you take her away from my house 
without bloodshed, and before they embark?’’—‘‘The re- 
gard I have for you,’’ he returned, ‘‘prevents me from doing 
this. There is a sense of honor even among pirates towards 
friends and acquaintances. If I were to carry off the 
strangers from your house, it might bring you into some 
trouble; they would probably be required at your hands. 
Besides, by waiting for them at sea, I obtain two ends: I 
may make myself master of a rich vessel, as well as of the 
maid I love. One of these I must necessarily give up, if I 
make the attempt by land; neither would it be without dan- 
ger so near the city: the inhabitants would soon become ac- 
quainted with my enterprise, and pursuit would be imme- 
diate.’’? I praised his prudence, and left him. I now discover 
to you the design of these villains, and beseech you to adopt 
means for the preservation of yourself and your children.’ 

‘‘Having heard this, I went away in great trouble, and 
revolving various thoughts in my mind, when I met, by ac- 
cident, with my Tyrian merchant. He talked to me on the 
old subject, and gave me occasion to try him on a scheme 
which just then struck me. I related to him just as much 
of the fisherman’s discovery as I thought proper. I told 
him that one of the inhabitants of Zacynthus, who was too 
powerful for him to resist, had a design to earry off Chari- 
clea. ‘For my part,’ I added, ‘I had much rather give her 
to you, as well on account of our acquaintance as of your 
opulent condition; and, above all, because you have prom- 
ised to settle in our country after your marriage; if, there- 
fore, you have this alliance much at heart, we must sail from 
hence in all haste, before we are prevented, and violence is 
offered.’ He was much pleased at hearing me talk in this 
manner. ‘You are much in the right, my father,’ he said; 
and approaching, kissed my head, and asked me when I 
would have him to set sail, for though the sea was at this 
season hardly navigable, yet we might make some other 
port, and so, escaping from the snares laid for us here, 
might wait with patience the approach of spring.’—‘If,’ I 
replied, ‘my wishes have weight with you, I would sail this 
very night.’—‘Be it so,’ said he, and went away. 
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‘*T returned home. I said nothing to Tyrrhenus; but I 
told my children that, at the close of the day, they must em- 
bark again on board the vessel. They wondered at this 
sudden order, and asked the reason of it. I excused myself 
from explaining it then; but said, it was absolutely neces- 
sary that it should be obeyed. 

‘‘After a moderate supper I retired to rest; but I had 
no sooner fallen asleep, than an old man seemed to appear 
to me, in a dream: withered and lean, in other respects, but 
showing, from the muscular appearance of his knees, the 
marks of former strength. He had a helmet on his head; his 
countenance was intelligent and shrewd, and he seemed to 
drag one thigh after him, as if it had been wounded. He ap- 
proached me, and said with a sarcastic smile,—‘Do you 
alone treat me with contempt? All those who have sailed by 
Cephalene, have been desirous to visit my habitation, and 
to contemplate my glory; you only seem to despise me, and 
have not given me so much as a common salutation, though 
you dwell in my neighborhood. But you shall soon suffer 
for this negligence; and shall experience the same calami- 
ties, and encounter the same enemies, both by sea and land, 
which I have done. But address the maiden you have with 
you in the name of my consort; she salutes her, as she is a 
great patroness of chastity, and fortells her, at last, a fortu- 
nate issue to all her troubles.’ 

‘“T started up, trembling, at the vision. Theagenes asked 
what ailed me. ‘We shall be too late, said I, for the ship’s 
sailing out of port; it is this thought which has disturbed 
and awakened me; but do you get up and collect our bag- 
gage, and I will go and see for Chariclea. She appeared at 
my first summons: Tyrrhenus, too, got up, and inquired 
what we were about. What we are doing, said I, is by your 
advice; we are endeavoring to escape from those who are 
lying in wait for us; and may the gods preserve and reward 
you for all your goodness to us: but do you add this to all 
the favors you have already bestowed upon us; pass, I pray 
you, into Ithaca, and sacrifice for us to Ulysses, and beseech 
him to moderate the anger which he has conceived against 
us, and signified to me this night in a dream. He promised 
he would do so, and accompanied us to the ship, shedding 
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tears abundantly, and wishing us a prosperous voyage, and 
all sorts of happiness. In short, as soon as the morning star 
appeared, we set sail, much against the will of the crew, who 
were with difficulty persuaded by the Tyrian merchant, when 
they were told, that it was in order to escape from a pirate, 
who lay in wait for them. He knew not that what he 
thought a fiction, was the sober truth. 

‘‘We encountered adverse winds, a swelling sea, and al- 
most continual tempests; we lost one of our rudders; had 
our yard-arms much injured, and were in imminent danger 
of perishing, when we reached a promontory of Crete: here 
we determined to stay a few days, to repair our vessel and 
refresh ourselves. We did so, and fixed for putting again 
to sea the first day of the new moon, after her conjunction 
with the sun. 

“We set sail, with a gentle southwest wind, directing 
our course towards Africa, which our pilot used all his en- 
deavors to reach as soon as he could; for he said he had for 
some time observed a vessel hovering at a distance, which 
he took for a pirate. ‘Ever since we left Crete,’ says he, 
‘she has followed us; she steers the same course, and with- 
out doubt it is by design, not accident; for I have often 
changed my track, on purpose to see if she would do the 
same, and she has always invariably done so.’ A great part 
of the crew were alarmed at this intelligence, and began to 
exhort each other to prepare for defence; others neglected 
it, and said it was a very common thing for small ships to 
follow in the wake of larger ae for the-sake of being di- 
rected in their way. 

‘‘While they were thus Aa evening approached; 
the wind slackened gradually, breathed gently on the sails 
and now made them flutter a little, but hardly swelled them 
at all. At length it subsided into a dead calm, setting with 
the sun, or retiring, as I may say, to give advantage to our 
pursuers; for while there was a fresh gale our ship, spread- 
ing more canvas, far out-sailed them; but when the wind 
dropped, when the sea was smooth, and we were driven to 
make use of our oars, this light and small vessel soon came 
up with our large and heavy one. When they came near, 
one of the crew, an inhabitant of Zacynthus, cried out: ‘We 
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are undone, this is a pirate crew: I am well acquainted with 
the ship of Trachinus.’ 

‘“We were thunderstruck at this intelligence, and, in the 
midst of a sea calm, our vessel shook with a tempest of con- 
fusion; it was full of tumult, lamentation, and hurrying up 
and down. Some ran into the hold; others encouraged one 
another to resist and fight; a third party were for getting 
into the boat, and so attempting an escape. While they were 
thus in confusion, and mutually hindering each other, the 
approach of danger put an end to their disputes, and every 
one seized upon the weapon which was nearest to him. 

*‘Chariclea and myself, embracing Theagenes, were 
hardly able to restrain his ardent spirit which was boiling 
for the fight; she assuring him that death should not separ- 
ate them; but that the same sword which wounded him, 
should put an end to her life. I, as soon as I knew that 
it was Trachinus who pursued us, began to consider how 
best to promote our future safety. The pirates coming 
close up with us, crossed our course, and being desirous of 
taking us, did not use their arms; but rowing around us, 
prevented our farther progress, like beseigers wishing to 
make us surrender upon terms. ‘Fools,’ they cried out, 
‘why are you so mad as to make a show of defense against 
so superior a force—drawing upon yourselves certain de- 
struction! We are as yet disposed to treat you kindly; you 
may even now, if you please, get into your boats, and save 
your lives.’ 

So long as a bloodless war was waged, the Pheenicians 
were bold enough and refused to quit the vessel. But when 
one of the pirates, more daring than his fellows, leapt into 
the ship, and began to cut at them right and left with his 
sword, and they became sensible that the matter was now 
serious, and that wounds and blood must settle it, they 
repented of their boldness, fell at their enemies’ feet, 
begged for quarter, and promised to do whatever they were 
ordered. 

‘The pirates, although they had already begun the fight, 
and though the sight of blood commonly whets the angry 
passions, yet, at the command of Trachinus, unexpectedly 
spared the suppliants. A truce ensued, but a truce more 
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dreadful, perhaps, than battle: it had the name of peace, but 
war would have been scarcely less grievous. The conditions 
of it were, that every man should quit the ship, with a single 
garment, and death was denounced against any one who 
should violate these terms. But life, it seems, is preferred 
by mankind before all things; and the Tyrians (robbed as 
they were of their ship and wealth), as if they had gained 
rather than lost, contended with each other who should be 
the first to leap into the boat and so preserve their lives. 

‘When we came into his presence, according to com- 
mand, Trachinus, taking Chariclea by the hand said: ‘We 
wage not war against you, my charmer; although the hostili- 
ties are undertaken on your account. I have all along been 
following you, ever since you left Zacynthus, despising for 
your sake the sea and danger; be of good cheer, then, I will 
make you mistress, with myself, of all these riches.’ It is 
the part of prudence to seize upon the opportunity. So she, 
remembering some of my instructions, smoothed her brow, 
which this sudden storm had ruffled, and composed her coun- 
tenance to winning smiles.—I give the gods thanks,’ says 
she, ‘for inspiring you with merciful sentiments towards us; 
but if you would win, and keep my confidence, give me this 
first mark of your good will—preserve to me my brother and 
my father, and do not order them to quit the ship, for I can- 
not live without them’; and with this she fell at his feet, and 
embraced his knees. 

‘*Trachinus, thrilling with pleasure at her touch, that he 
might enjoy it the longer, purposely delayed granting her 
request. At last, melted by her tears, and subdued by her 
looks, he raised her up, and said—‘I grant your prayer, as 
to your brother with pleasure, he seems a youth of spirit 
and may help us in our trade; but as for the old man, who © 
is but useless lumber, if I preserve him, it is only out of 
great regard to your entreaties.’ 

‘‘While this was passing the sun set, and the dusk of 
twilight surrounded us; the sea began to swell on a sudden, 
whether on account of the change of season, or the will of 
fortune, I know not; the sound of rising wind was heard. 
In a moment it swept down upon the sea, in stormy gusts, 
and filled the hearts of the pirates with tumult and appre- 
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hension; for they were overtaken with it after they had left 
their own bark, and had got on board our ship for the sake 
of plunder; this, from its size, they were unused to, and un- 
able to manage: their seamanship was all extemporized and 
self-taught, each for himself boldly exercised some depart- 
ment of his art. Some furled the sails, others clumsily 
pulled the ropes; one bungler ran to the prow, another. at- 
tempted to manage the tiller at the stern; so that we were 
in imminent danger, not so much from the fury of the storm, 
which was not yet very violent, as from the ignorance and 
unskilfulness of the sailors and pilot, who as long as there 
was any glimmering of light, made a show of resisting the 
tempest; but, when darkness overshadowed us, totally gave 
the matter up. The waves now burst over us, and we were 
in peril of going to the bottom, when some of the pirates 
made an attempt to get again on board of their own bark, 
but were hindered and stopped by the rage of the increasing 
tempest, and by the exhortations of Trachinus; who told 
them, that if they would preserve the ship on board of which 
they were, together with its wealth, they might buy a thou- 
sand such boats as their own. At length he cut the cable 
by which it was kept in tow, maintaining, that it might be 
the cause of a fresh storm to them, and that by so doing he 
provided for their future security; for if they should touch 
at any port, bringing an empty bark with them, an inquiry 
would naturally be made as to its crew. His comrades ap- 
proved of what he had done, and found him to have shown 
his sense in two respects; for they felt the ship a good deal 
eased after the bark was turned adrift, but the tempest was 
by no means appeased; they were still tossed by wave fol- 
lowing upon wave, the vessel suffered much injury, and was 
in great danger. Having with difficulty weathered the night, 
we drove all the next day, and towards the end of it made 
land, near the Heracleotic mouth of the Nile, and, against 
our wills, disembarked on the coast of Egypt. Our compan- 
ions were full of joy; we were overcome with grief, and we 
felt ill will to Neptune for our preservation—we should have 
preferred a death free from insult at sea, to a more dread- 
ful expectation on land, and a continual exposure to the law- 
less wills of the pirates. They began to act in accordance 
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with their nature on landing; for, proposing to offer a sacri- 
fice of thanksgiving to Neptune, they brought Tyrian wine, 
and other requisites for the ceremony, out of the ship; and 
sent some of their comrades with store of money into the 
country, to buy up cattle, bidding them pay whatever price 
was asked. As soon as these returned with a whole herd of 
sheep and swine, the pirates who had stayed behind imme- 
diately set fire to a pile, sacrificed the victims, and prepared 
the feast. 

‘‘Trachinus took an opportunity of leading me aside, and 
thus addressed me;—‘Father, I have bethrothed your 
daughter to myself; and am preparing to celebrate the mar- 
riage this very day, combining the most delightful festival 
with this sacrifice to the gods. That you may partake cheer- 
fully of the approaching entertainment, and that you may 
inform your daughter, who, I hope, will receive the intima- 
tion with joy, I give you this previous notice of my inten- 
tions; not that I want your consent to put them in execution; 
my power is a pledge for the performance of my will: but I 
have thought it fitting and auspicious to receive a willing 
bride from the hands of a parent, who shall have before ap- 
prised and persuaded her.’ 

‘“<T pretended approval of what he said, and gave thanks 
to the gods who had destined my daughter to the honor of 
being his spouse; and then retiring, I began to consider 
what I could do in this conjuncture. I soon returned, and 
besought him that the nuptials might be celebrated with 
greater pomp and circumstance than he seemed to hint at— 
that he would assign the vessel as a bridal chamber for 
Chariclea; that he would give orders that none might enter 
or disturb her there, that she might have time to get ready 
her wedding dress, and make other needful preparations for 
the ceremony; for it would be most unseemly, that she, 
whose family was illustrious, and wealth considerable; and 
above all, she who was about to be the bride of Trachinus, 
should not have what preparation and ornament the present 
occasion would permit; although the shortness of the notice, 
and inconvenience of the place, would not allow the celebra- 
tion of the nuptials with that splendor which was befitting 
their station. 
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“‘Trachinus was overjoyed at hearing me talk in this 
manner; and said he would, with the greatest pleasure, or- 
der everything as I desired. In consequence of this, he gave 
strict directions that no one should approach the ship after 
they had taken everything out of it they wanted. They con- 
veyed out tables, cups, carpets, canopies—the works of 
Tyrian and Sidonian hands, and every requisite for minis- 
tering to and adorning a feast. They carried in disorder 
upon their shoulders, heaps of rich furniture and utensils, 
collected with great care and parsimony, but now destined 
to be defiled by the licentiousness of a tumultuous entertain- 
ment. I took Theagenes and went to Chariclea; we found 
her weeping. ‘You are accustomed, my daughter,’ said I, 
‘to these reverses, and yet you lament as if they were new 
to you. Has any fresh misfortune happened?’ 

“« ‘Hiverything is unfortunate,’ she replied; ‘above all, 
the fatal passion of Trachinus, which there is now but too 
much reason to fear, both from his circumstances and op- 
portunities, that he will soon attempt to gratify. Unex- 
pected success inflames the desires of a licentious mind; but 
he shall have reason to rue his detested love. Death, certain 
death, shall withdraw me from his pursuit: yet the thought 
of being divided from you, and from Theagenes, if such a 
separation should become necessary, dissolves me into 
tears.’—‘ Your conjectures are but too true,’ I replied: 
‘Trachinus is resolved to turn the entertainment, which 
usually follows a sacrifice, into a nuptial ceremony, and 
there you are to be the victim. He discovered his design to 
me, as to your father; but I was long ago acquainted with 
his violent passion for you, even ever since the conversation 
which I had with Tyrrhenus, at Zacynthus. But I concealed 
what I knew, that I might not prematurely afflict you with 
the dread of impeding calamity, especially as I had hopes 
of escaping it. But since, my children, fate has ordered 
otherwise, and we are now in such hazardous circumstances ; 
let us dare some noble and sudden deed; let us meet this 
extremity of danger courageously, and either preserve our 
lives with bravery and freedom, or resign them with forti- 
tude and honor. When they had promised to act as I should 
order, and I had directed them what they were to do, I left 
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them to prepare themselves, and sought the pirate next in 
command to Trachinus. His name, I think, was Pelorus: I 
accosted him and told him that I had something agreeable 
to disclose to him. He followed me readily to a retired 
place, and I went on: 

‘¢ “Son, said I, hear in few words, what I have to say to 
you: the opportunity admits not of delay, or long discourse 
—to be brief, my daughter is in love with you. No wonder; 
you have fascinated her with your appearance, but she sus- 
pects that your captain will seize this opportunity of the 
sacrifice to marry her himself: for he has ordered her to 
be dressed and adorned as elegantly as her present time 
admits of. Consider then how you may best frustrate his 
intention, and obtain the damsel for yourself, who says she 
will rather die than become the spouse of Trachinus.’ 
Pelorus listened eagerly to me: and then replied, ‘Be of good 
cheer, father; I have long felt an equal affection for your 
daughter, and was seeking an opportunity of getting into 
her good graces. Trachinus therefore shall either volunta- 
rily resign this maiden to me (to whom besides, I have a just 
claim, as having been the first to board your vessel), or he 
shall feel the weight of my hand, and his nuptials shail bear 
bitter fruits.’ After this conversation I retired, that I 
might raise no suspicion. I went to my children—I com- 
forted them—I told them that our scheme was in a very 
good train. I supped afterwards with our captors. When 
I observed them warm with wine, and ready to be quarrel- 
some, I said softly to Pelorus (for I had designedly placed 
myself near him), ‘Have you seen how the maiden is 
adorned ?’—*‘ No.’ said he.—‘ You may then if you please,’ I 
returned, ‘if you will go aboard the vessel; privately 
though, for Trachinus has forbidden all access to it. You 
may there see her sitting, like the goddess Diana; but mod- 
erate your transports; take no freedoms, lest you draw 
down death both on yourself and her.’ 

‘‘After this he took the first opportunity of withdraw- 
ing secretly, and entered with all speed into the ship. He 
there beheld Chariclea, with a crown of laurels on her head, 
and refulgent in a gold-embroidered robe, (for she had 
dressed herself in her sacred Delphic garments, which 
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might, as the event should turn out, be either funereal or 
triumphant) ; everything about her was splendid, and bore 
the semblance of a bridal chamber. Pelorus was all on fire 
at the sight, desire and jealousy raged in his bosom. He re- 
turned to the company, with a look which indicated some 
furious design. Searcely had he sat down, when he broke out 
—Why have I not received the reward which is justly due 
to me for having first boarded our prize?’—‘ Because you 
have not demanded it,’ replied Trachinus. ‘Besides, there 
has yet been no division of the booty.’—‘I demand then,’ 
said Pelorus, ‘the maiden whom we have taken,’—Ask any- 
thing but her,’ said the captain, ‘and you shall have it.’— 
‘Then,’ returned the other, ‘you break cutter’s law, which 
assigns to the first who boards an enemy’s ship, and meets 
the danger, the free and unrestricted choice of taking what 
he will.—‘I do not mean to break our private law,’ said 
Trachinus; ‘but I rest upon another law, which commands 
you all to be obedient to your captain. I have a violent affec- 
tion for this maiden—I propose to marry her; and think I 
have a right, in this instance, to a preference; if you oppose 
my will, this cup which I hold in my hand, shall make you 
rue your opposition.’ Pelorus, glancing his eyes on his 
companions—‘See,’ says he, ‘the guerdon of our toils; just 
so may each of you be deprived of your rewards!’ How, 
Nausicles, shall I describe the scene which followed? You 
might compare the company to the sea agitated by a sudden 
squall of wind: rage and wine hurried them headlong into 
the wildest excesses of tumult. Some took part with their 
captain, others with his opponent; some called out to obey 
their captain, others to vindicate the violated law. At length 
Trachinus raised his arm in act to hurl a goblet at Pelorus; 
but at that instant the other plunged a dagger into his side, 
and he fell dead on the spot. The fray now became general: 
dreadful blows were dealt on all sides; some in revenge of 
their captain, others in support of Pelorus; wounds were in- 
flicted and received by sticks and stones, by cups and tables 
—shouts of victory and groans of defeat resounded every- 
where. I retired as far as I could from the tumult, and 
gaining a rising ground, became, from a secure spot, a spec- 
tator of the dreadful scene. Theagenes and Chariclea did 
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not escape a share of it; for he, as had been before agreed 
upon, joined himself sword in hand, to one of the parties, 
and fought with the utmost fury; she, when she saw the fight 
began, shot her arrows from the ship, sparing only The- 
agenes. She herself did not join either side, but aimed at the 
first fair mark she saw, herself being all the while concealed, 
but sufficiently discovering her enemies by the light of 
their fires and torches: they, ignorant of the hand which 
smote them, thought it a prodigy, and a stroke from 
heaven. 

‘‘All the crew besides being now stretched on the 
ground, Theagenes was left closely engaged in fight with 
Pelorus, an antagonist of tried courage, exercised in many 
a scene of bloodshed. Chariclea could now no longer assist 
him with her shafts, she dreaded lest in this hand-to-hand 
engagement, she might wound her lover instead of his an- 
tagonist. The event of the fight was for some time doubt- 
ful; at length Pelorus began to give way. Chariclea, de- 
prived of all other means of assisting him, encouraged him 
with her voice. ‘Be strong,’ she cried out, ‘be of good 
cheer, take courage, my life!’ 

‘*Wer words inspired her lover with fresh spirit and res- 
olution: they reminded him, that she, the prize of victory, 
still lived. Regardless of several wounds which he had re- 
ceived, he now made a desperate effort, rushed upon Pe- 
lorus, and aimed a fearful sword-cut at his head; a sudden 
swerve occasioned him to miss his blow, but his blade de- 
scended on his enemy’s shoulder, and lopped off his arm 
above the elbow. The barbarian now had recourse to flight; 
Theagenes pursued him. What followed I am not able to 
relate—he came back without my perceiving it. I still re- 
mained on the eminence to which I had retired, not daring, 
in the night time, to proceed any farther in a hostile coun- 
try. But he had not escaped the eye of Chariclea. I saw 
him at break of day lying, in a manner, dead; she sitting 
by, lamenting, and ready to kill herself upon him, but re- 
strained by a glimmering of hope that he might still sur- 
vive. I, thunderstruck at the suddenness with which our 
misfortunes by land had succeeded those by sea, was not 
able to speak. I could neither inquire into the particulars 
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of the situation in which he had returned, nor attempt to 
comfort her, nor relieve him. 

“At break of day, after I had descended from my emi- 
nence, I saw a band of Egyptian pirates coming down from 
a mountain which overlooked the sea. In a twinkling they 
had seized, and were carrying off, the youthful pair, to- 
gether with what plunder they could take with them from 
the ship. I followed them at a distance, lamenting my own, 
and my children’s misfortunes, unable to succor them, and 
thinking it best not to join them; cherishing some faint 
hope of future assistance. But I soon felt my own unfitness 
for the task, being left far behind by the Egyptians, and 
unable to follow them through steep and rugged roads. Since 
that time, until the recovery of my daughter, by the favor 
of the gods, and your goodness, O Nausicles, my days have 
passed in sorrow and tears.”’ 

Having said this, he wept. All who heard him wept 
with him; and a lamentation, not wholly unmixed with pleas- 
ure, pervaded the whole company. Tears readily flow when 
the head is warm with wine. At length Nausicles apphed 
himself to comfort Calasiris. 

‘‘Father,’’ said he, ‘‘be of good cheer, you have already 
recovered your daughter, and this night alone divides you 
from the presence of your son. Tomorrow we will wait 
upon Mithranes, and do all in our power to ransom and free 
Theagenes.’’ ‘‘No wish is nearer to my heart,’’ replied 
Calasiris, ‘‘but it is now time to break up our entertain- 
ment: let us remember the gods, and join with our libations, 
thanksgiving for my child’s deliverance.’’? Upon this the 
vases for libation were carried ’round and the company 
dispersed. 

Calasiris looked about for Chariclea; and having long 
watched the crowd as they came out, and not seeing her, 
at length he inquired for her of one of the women, and by 
her information went into the temple, where he found her 
fallen into a deep sleep, embracing the feet of the image of 
the deity, wearied by long prayer, and exhausted by grief. 
He dropped a tear over her, breathed out a petition for her 
happiness, and, gently waking her, conducted her to his 
lodging, blushing at her imprudence, in having suffered 
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herself to be surprised by sleep in such a place. Here, in 
her chamber, with the daughter of Nausicles, she laid her- 
self down to rest, but wakefulness compelled her to rumi- 
nate upon her sorrow. 

Simith’s translation. 


* Milton attributes to Lucifer a fall accredited by early Greeks to Vulcan. 
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STORIES OF THE ROMANS 


OMAN mythology gradually disappeared as it came in 
touch with the much more elaborate system of the 
Greeks. Because the Romans were practically minded, 
their early religious rites were designed to propitiate the 
gods of the fields, of the hearth and of the state. The stories 
told of their divinities were less imaginative than those 
related of Greek gods and goddesses. It may be added that 
they were purer and less corrupted by episodes of human 
passion and intrigue than were those of the Hellenes. 

Like all primitive people, the Latins passed through an 
heroic period and many were the stories told of those who 
put welfare of the state before personal consideration. 
There were cycles of epics which celebrated the courage of 
Horatius at the bridge and of other heroes who dropped the 
simple tasks of daily life in their rude hamlets to defend 
the country against aggressive foes. Macaulay in his ‘‘ Lays 
of Ancient Rome”’ has retold some of these old-time stories. 

Rome, like Greece, presently reached a period wherein 
the people desired most of all to see their stories enacted 
before their eyes. We must go to the comedies of Plautus 
and Terence for these and to the tragedies of Seneca. 

Asa matter of fact, the temperament of the Romans was 
such that they craved excitement. They never found as 
much satisfaction in listening to actors as they found in 
the thrilling spectacles of the Circus Maximus and of the 
great amphitheaters. Chariot races, mock battles, gladia- 
torial combats and struggles between animals or animals 
and men, gave them the excitement they desired and in the 
end only obscene plays could hold the crowds for any length 
of time. 

Historians like Livy embodied stories in their narra- 
tives, and poets, Virgil, for example, produced literature 
that will live forever. Virgil’s apotheosis of Rome, found 
in the Aneid is one of the world’s masterpieces. 

Since we are not interested in reviewing Latin epics and 
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dramas in this connection; it seems best to choose the one 
Latin romance that has survived in its entirety for our spe- 
cial attention: the Metamorphoses of Apulews. This was 
produced long after the stirring days of the early Roman 
republic were gone. It belongs to a decadent Rome, as the 
Greek romances belong to decadent Greece. It is bound to 
give much more pleasure to the modern reader, however, 
than these rambling stories of Heliodorus, Longus, and Ta- 
tius usually afford. 


1. Tue Gotpen Ass 


Before taking up the general scheme of this delightful 
book, it would be well to pause for some slight acquaintance 
with its writer, whose life is known to us in part and in part 
withheld: a combination calculated to stimulate our desire 
to know more about him. 

Apuleius was born about 125 A. D. in Madaura, a Roman 
colony on the edge of what is now Tunis, in northern Africa. 
His father was a man of importance and wealth in the thriv- 
ing community and Apuleius and his brother were given ex- 
cellent educational advantages. After completing his pre- 
liminary training in Madaura, Apuleius went to Carthage, 
where he received what would now be regarded as college 
preparatory work. For his university education, he went 
to Athens and from this classic center as his headquarters, 
he traveled extensively in various directions while he car- 
ried on his studies intermittently during a period of several 
years. Then he went to Rome where he perfected himself 
in his knowledge of Roman law and became a pleader in the 
courts of that city. 

Some little time later, finding the lure of travel still 
strong, he set out once more and presently fell ill. It so 
happened that he was now in the vicinity of Oea, the modern 
Tripoli, where lived a young man by the name of Pontianus, 
whom he had known when a student in Athens. The mother 
of Pontianus was a widow. Her two sons were anxious to 
see her married to someone who would not run through 
with her money and so deprive them of a considerable in- 
come in after years. Pontianus conceived the notion that 
his former friend would exactly fill the requirements and 
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overtures were made to Apuleius to wed with Pudentilla, 
who was several years his senior. Apuleius was recovering 
from a serious illness and found the hospitality of this home 
agreeable. Apparently a bond of congeniality brought him 
into friendly relations with the w ealthy widow anol after 
the marriage of Pontianus, these two were married. Diffi- 
culties soon arose. It would appear that Apuleius had no 
meager conception of his own abilities and he had delved 
into every branch of learning. Relatives of Pudentilla per- 
suaded her younger son that this man had married his 
mother for her money alone. Charges of dealing in magic 
were brought against Apuleius and he became involved in 
a lawsuit which was started out of spite because of his point 
of vantage regarding the wealth of Pudentilla. The speech 
made in defense by Apuleius survives. His caustic wit and 
command of irony stood him in good stead. It is amusing 
to read of the efforts made to incline him to this marriage— 
though, as a matter of fact, he and the widow Pudentilla 
seem to have been devoted to each other. Apuleius proved 
to the satisfaction of the court that he had caused his wife 
to make a will leaving the bulk of her property to her sons 
before he married her and he showed that he had lived quite 
independently of her fortune. 

After this disturbance in the family, Apuleius removed 
to Carthage where he was often called upon to eulogize 
distinguished dead and to make public speeches, for which 
role his talents well fitted him. The Florida or the Flowers 
of Apuleius survive; they are extracts from his lectures and 
writings which testify to his command of language rather 
than to his depth of thought. Some of his philosophical 
writings also remain. 

Testimony is not wanting to prove that Apuleius was a 
man of considerable renown in his own generation and his 
literary style made him influential long after his death. 
There is little definite knowledge established regarding 
many years of his life. The very date of his birth is con- 
jectural and whether his first name was Lucius, as gener- 
ally stated, is likewise uncertain. He lives today in his 
Metamorphoses, a work more popularly known as The 
Golden Ass. 
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The second century of our era was a period of marked 
unrest. During the reign of Antoninus Pius the country 
seemed prosperous and the future promising. However, 
Marcus Aurelius, whose temperament would have caused 
him to seek seclusion and calm, found himself compelled in- 
stead to engage in strife. His Meditations were written 
during hours of leisure to solace him and strengthen his for- 
titude. 

Nothing shows more plainly the mental disquietude of 
the people than their ceaseless quest of new religious cults. 
“‘Tsis of the Myriad Names,’’ a form of worship brought 
to Rome from Egypt, won a large following among the up- 
per classes. Some turned to ‘‘Osiris of the Water of Heal- 
ing,’’ closely associated. with the Isis cult. Others followed 
the Asiatic goddess, the Great Mother of Phrygia. The 
Roman soldiers were devoted to Mithras, a sun deity and 
himself a warrior. 

Magic attracted the curious. It was brought thither 
from Chaldea and had long thriven in various parts of the 
world. The more remote the region, the denser was the 
ignorance and superstition. There is no doubt that Apuleius 
had been a delver in the magical arts. 

_ It is believed that the Metamorphoses of Lucius first ap- 
peared during the period that Apuleius spent in Rome, as 
yet a young man comparatively unknown. The work was 
set forth anonymously and even now it is not certain as to 
whether Apuleius was accepted as its author during his 
lifetime. The book is in reality a collection of stories which 
he had collected during his travels in Greece: stories of 
witches, of robbers, of folklore and of magie. 

The book is written in the first person, like Robinson 
Crusoe, Moll Flanders and certain other notable stories. We 
learn that the narrator was traveling in Thessaly and fell 
in with those who told him to beware of witches, who 
abounded in those parts. He was entertained by a family 
where the wife and mother was a witch and had the power 
to transform herself into other shapes. Seeing her take on 
the form of a bird one day, he begged her daughter Fotis to 
help him thus to transform himself. Nothing loath, Fotis 
did her best but, due to some unfortunate bungling, he was 
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changed into an ass rather than a bird. He learned that he 
could only resume his former shape when he should make a 
meal of roses, but this necessitated that he await a coming 
spring. Once, indeed, he spied some roses and might have 
munched them and taken on his earlier shape but he was 
alone with robbers who would have quickly disposed of one 
unguarded stranger. So there was no help for him; he was 
forced to endure the ignominy of burden bearing, of abuse 
and neglect for the time that he walked the earth as a four- 
footed ass. However, the experience had its advantages. 
He heard and saw all that went on around him during his 
period of assdom and these are the tales which he recounts 
for our edification. Some of them are coarse and crude; 
some are sordid and fouled by words and acts of lewd peo- 
ple, worst of all, of lewd women. Yet, there is a spontaneity, 
a freshness and a strong vein of humor in the stories that we 
are bound to relish. 

The tales strung together in this miscellany contain some 
whose theme 1s magic: cite, for example ‘‘The Murder of 
Socrates’’; ‘‘The Watching of a Corpse.’’ Others are con- 
cerned with crime—such as ‘‘The Dragon’s Cave’’; again, 
some are tragedies—**The Murder of a Stepson,’’ for in- 
stance; love enters into the ‘‘Sandals Under the Bed.”’ 
There are tales of mere adventure to be found and one tran- 
seending fairy-story. Finally, the eleventh book, written, 
many contend, to propitiate those who might otherwise have 
been offended with a book concerned with so much roguery, 
has to do with the writer’s presumable conversion to the 
worship of Isis. Nowhere else can we find so detailed an 
account of the rites performed by the devotees of this an- 
cient goddess. This portion is thought to be autohiographi- 
cal and to lay bare a chapter from the dramatic life of the 
author. 

In the midst of much that is marred by the unloveliness 
of existence as lived by those wholly concerned with things 
of the flesh, we come upon the beautiful Cupid and Psyche 
story, and, strange to say, this is the earliest appearance of 
the symbolic tale known to us. Whether Apuleius had ac- 
cess to some Greek story long destroyed or whether he him- 
self transmuted an old fairy story of the Cinderella type 
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into pure gold is not known. It is told by an old hag to com- 
fort a defenseless maiden, stolen in the very hour of her 
marriage by robbers and held by them in their cave for 
ransom. ‘To still her grief and beguile the hours she needs 
must await developments, the old witch tells this adorable 
tale which has made the world more beautiful ever since. 

It has often been asked but never satisfactorily answered 
as to how much originality we have in the Golden Ass of 
Apuleius. It would appear that there was an earlier Greek 
story, The Ass, whether by one Lucius or not is disputed. 
From this the Roman novelist may have gained his plot in 
general. Some of the tales he has incorporated into his 
work may have been taken bodily from the older writing, 
which has disappeared. The Cupid and Psyche story seems 
to have been wholly his own and how many more of these 
tales he invented none can say. é 


Cupip AND PsvcHE 


This story is the gem of the whole book—‘‘a creation of 
such delicate lustre that it shines like a pearl amid the multi- 
colored bits of glass in the mosaic of the other tales.’’ 

A folk tale has been found in the early literatures of 
many peoples which tells of a beautiful but neglected 
younger daughter, married to a husband upon whom she 
must never look. Older sisters, jealous because of her seem- 
ing good fortune, have impelled her to break the pledge 
placed upon her, that she shall not attempt to gaze upon her 
mate. An angry mother-in-law, jealous of her son’s devo- 
tion to another, sets this bride cruel tasks to perform. 
Supernatural help comes to her, that she might accomplish 
them. In the end, separated husband and wife have been 
restored to one another. 

Whether or not Apuleius was first to see the possibilities 
of this tale if given a setting among the stories of Greek 
divinities, we shall probably never know. There is good 
reason to think this was his own splendid conception, for not 
until the second century of our own era does it appear, in his 
Metamorphoses, and it is certain that the story was not 
illustrated by classical artists, as we may feel sure would 
have been the case had they been familiar with it. 
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““Here hero and heroine have received the names Cupid 
and Psyche, Love and Soul. Many are the conjectures as to 
whether Apuleius had before him some lost Greek story or 
whether with real genius, from his reading of the Platonic 
writings, he saw how by fitting the names Cupid and Psyche 
to the lovers in the folk tales he could lift the simple fairy 
story to the spacious halls of Olympians and enwrap it in all 
the glamour of the old Greek philosophy. For it is Venus 
herself who is the jealous mother-in-law and she and the 
other dwellers on Olympus are treated with all the gentle 
satire of the Lucianic dialogues. 

‘* But while it is the Queen of Love who sets her daughter- 
in-law the cruel tasks of sorting grain, of fetching a lock of 
golden fleece, of bringing water from the Styx, of entering 
Hell and carrying forth a box of Persephone’s fair charm, 
young Psyche, just as in fairy tales, is aided in supernatural 
ways and by creatures of the earth: by bush ants, by vocal 
reed, by mighty eagle, by talking tower. And woven through 
this startling combination of the Greek deities and nature’s 
humblest servants is a delicate thread of haunting allegory. 
Is this the eternal story of Love and Soul? If not, why are 
Venus’ servants named Anxiety and Sorrows? Why is her 
enemy dubbed Sobriety, and why is the child of Love and the 
Soul called Joy?’” 

It is no wonder that one writer after another has been 
charmed with this gem from the miscellany of Apuleius. 
Spenser tells the story briefly in the third book of his faerie 
Queene. William Morris has given it place in his Larthly 
Paradise. Robert Bridges has developed it into a lengthy 
narrative poem, dividing the tale into twelve parts which 
correspond to the twelve months. To some readers this 
arbitrary arrangement has seemed to be an artificial feature 
of his redaction. 

In Pater’s Marius the Epicurean, the boys are filled with 
delight as they happen upon the ‘‘Golden Book”’ and here 
the tale is found again, nor can it be reread too often. 


2, APULEIUS IN ART 


The Cupid and Psyche story has laid hold of the imagi- 
nation of poets and artists. Many poets have treated it but 
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none has caught its spirit better than Keats in his celebrated 
“*Ode to Psyche.’’ 


‘*O latest born and loveliest vision far 
Of all Olympus’ faded hierarchy! 
Fairer than Phcebe’s sapphire-region’d star, 
Or Vesper, amorous glow-worm of the sky; 
Fairer than these, though temple thou hast none, 
Nor altar heaped with flowers ; 
Nor virgin choir to make a delicious moan 
Upon the midnight hours. . . . 


“¢Yes, I will be thy priest, and build a fane 

In some untrodden region of my mind, 

Where branched thoughts, new grown with pleasant pain, 
Instead of pines shall murmur in the wind:. . 

And there shall be for thee all soft delight 
That shadowy thought can win, 

A bright torch, and a casement ope at night, 
To let the warm Love in!’’ 


Raphael was first of the Italian artists to grasp the 
possibilities of this story. He employed it in the Villa 
Farnesina, in Rome. Vasari, inveterate gossip, relates that 
Raphael did not become sufficiently interested in this com- 
mission to please this patron. It so happened that the 
painter was himself in the throes of love at the time and it 
occurred to the patron to invite the favored lady to take 
up her abode in this Villa; thereupon, Raphael became a 
constant visitor and painted the story of his own warm pas- 
sion into the scenes. 

Twelve compositions tell the charming tale; two adorn 
the ceiling and represent the Council of the Gods in heaven 
and the Marriage of Cupid and Psyche. The walls exhibit 
the following scenes: 


1. Venus pointing out Psyche to Cupid, asking him to 
avenge her. 
2. Cupid begs the Graces to protect his lovely Psyche. 
This is a scene not found in Apuleius. 
. Venus asks aid from Juno and Ceres against Psyche. 
. Venus drives in a chariot drawn by doves to Olympus. 
. She implores Jupiter to assist her. 
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6. Mercury comes from Olympus to proclaim that none 
are to shelter Psyche. 

7. Psyche is supported by Cupids as she bears the jar 
from Prosephone. 

8. Kneeling before the Queen of Beauty, she presents 
her gift from Hades. 

9. Cupid tells Jupiter the story of his love for Psyche. 

10. Mereury escorts Psyche to Olympus for the mar- 

riage ceremony. 


Raphael made the designs for these murals and they 
were painted by his pupils Penni and Guilio Romano. Un- 
fortunately they were ‘‘restored’’ in the eighteenth century 
so thoroughly that their wonderful coloring was ruined. 

An artist from the Low Countries, Michiel van Coxie, 
made thirty-two drawings to illustrate the story. He, unlike 
Raphael, did not seize upon outstanding moments, but tried 
to include as much as possible, having a sharp eye for 
realistic detail. His drawings were used in making the 
stained windows of the Gallery of Psyche in the Chateau , 
de Chantilly and again they were employed for the tapes- 
tries woven in Brussels for the Library at Vassar College. 

Titian and Correggio each developed the Cupid-Psyche 
story in Italy. Gerard and David painted it in France. 
Rubens and Van Dyck appropriated it and so did Velasquez. 

Boucher made a special set of designs for the apartments 
of Louis XV. The atmosphere of the Court of Louis XV was 
preserved in the pictures, to suit the mood of the Pompa- 
dour. 

A celebrated set of tapestries depicting this story are 
owned by the Metropolitan Museum. These were done in 
the sixteenth century, in Brussels. 

The theme has been a favorite one with sculptors, 
Rodin’s group being familiar. 


From the 
METAMORPHOSES OR GoLtDEN Ass or APULEIUS OF MADAURA 


The old woman had given us abundance of fresh barley 
without stint or measure. Indeed, my horse, who found him- 
self sole master of such a rich store, might well have thought 
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he was having a banquet worthy of the leaping priests of 
Mars. For my part, as I have always disliked barley save 
when ground to flour and softened by a thorough cooking, 
I searched out a corner where the loaves left over by this 
vast gathering had been piled together. My jaws were weak 
with long fasting and might well have been full of cobwebs. 
Still, I plied them lustily. When night was well advanced, 
the robbers awoke, struck camp and, variously equipped, 
some armed with swords, others disguised as goblins, went 
hurriedly forth. Not even the imminence of sleep could 
stop my jaws, which champed with dogged persistence. And 
though formerly, when I was Lucius, I would leave the table 
contentedly after eating one or two small loaves, I now had 
such a cavernous belly to serve that I had almost reached 
the third basket, and day caught me still intent on my work. 
At length such sense of shame as an ass may feel induced 
me to stop; but it was only with the utmost reluctance that 
I left my food to quench my thirst in a rivulet hard by. 
Shortly afterwards the robbers returned, looking preter- 
naturally anxious and moody; they carried no bundles, nay, 
not so much as the meanest cloak. The united swords, vio- 
lence, and strength of the whole band had only succeeded 
in capturing one poor maiden, whom they now brought into 
the cave. She had noble features and her fine raiment pro- 
claimed her to be sprung from the best blood in that part of 
Greece. She was, in fact, a girl such as might have made 
even an ass fall in love; but she was full of sorrow and kept 
rending her clothes and her hair. As soon as they had Jed 
her into the cave, they strove to assuage her grief, and thus 
addressed her: ‘*You need have no fear for your safety 
or your honour. Just show a little patience, so that we may 
make some profit out of this affair. It is the hard necessity 
of poverty alone that has made us take to this trade. Your 
parents, however avaricious they may be, will readily furn- 
ish a suitable ransom for their own child out of the vast piles 
of wealth they own.”’ 

These vain words and the like they kept repeating inces- 
santly, but failed utterly to soothe the maiden’s grief. On 
the contrary, she wept unrestrainedly, her head bowed be- 
tween her knees. The robbers then summoned the old woman 
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to the cave and bade her sit down beside the girl and console 
her, as best she might with gentle words. They then betook 
themselves to the usual employments of their calling. 

But all the words of the old woman were of no avail to 
make the girl cease from the tears inwhich she was drowned. 
Her wailing became shriller still, her sides were shaken by 
repeated sobs till even I wept! ‘‘Alack!’’ she cried, ‘‘ what 
grief is mine! Such a home, such a household, such devoted 
slaves, such pious parents were mine, and now I have lost 
all! I have been kidnapped by robbers, and am become a 
bondwoman. Ah! cruel fate! Here I am immured like any 
slave in this rocky prison; deprived of all the luxuries midst 
which I was born and bred. I know not whether they will 
spare my hfe. How can I cease to weep, or how endure to 
live in this house of blood and slaughter amid such a gang 
of brutal robbers, such an army of assassins!”’ 

Thus did she make her lament, till her voice grew hoarse 
and weary, and exhausted by her soul’s grief and body’s 
weariness she let fall her drooping eyes in slumber. But 
scarce had she closed them when she leapt from sleep like a 
madwoman, and tore herself with a yet fiercer agony of 
grief. She began to beat her bosom with frenzied hands and 
to batter her fair face. The old woman besought her 
earnestly to reveal what had caused this fresh outburst of 
grief. In answer she drew a deep sigh and began as follows: 
“Oh! there’s no hope now; it’s all over with me; I have no 
more hope of safety. A halter or a sword or a precipice for 
me! There’s no other way!’’ 

This angered the old woman somewhat, and a scowl came 
upon her face. ‘‘Tell me, you baggage,’’ she said, ‘‘what are 
you crying about? why, when you had gone off quietly to 
sleep, do you begin lamenting again in this unreasonable 
way? Do you want to deprive my young men of the profit 
they will get from your ransom? If you go on like that, Pl 
have you burnt alive. Nobody will take any heed of your 
tears. That sort of thing doesn’t appeal to robbers!”’ 

The girl was frightened by these words and kissed her 
hands. ‘‘Forgive me, mother,’’ she said, ‘‘but at least have 
a little pity! Remember you are a woman, and help me, if 
only a little, to endure my cruel misfortune. Old as are your 
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years and long as you have lived, when I look at your rever- 
end gray hair, I cannot think that the fount of pity is wholly 
dried up within you. Let me put before you the scene of my 
disaster. I was betrothed to a handsome youth, the first 
among his peers, whom every man among our citizens re- 
garded as his adopted son. He was, moreover, my cousin, 
but three years my elder. He had been brought up with me 
from my earliest years, grown up with me in the same dear 
house, nay, as infants we shared the same room, the same 
bed. Deep and mutual affection united us and pledged him 
to be mine. Long since he had been destined for my husband 
and plighted to me. Nay, with my parents’ consent, the con- 
tract of marriage, naming him my husband, had been drawn 
up; crowds of kinsfolk and relations had gathered for the 
ceremony and attended him as he sacrificed victims in the 
public shrines and temples. The whole house was decorated 
with laurels, shone with torches, and echoed with the mar- 
riage hymn. My unhappy mother arrayed me fairly in the 
raiment of a bride as I lay upon her bosom. She rained 
kisses sweet as honey upon me, and prayed anxiously that 
I might some day have children at my knee, when suddenly 
a band of cutthroats burst into the house, fierce as though 
bent on battle and brandishing their naked swords as if to 
slay. But neither slaughter nor plunder was their aim. In- 
stead, they invaded my room in a dense and serried band. 
None of our servants showed fight or offered even the least 
resistance, and I was torn, distraught with grief, trembling, 
half-dead with cruel terror, even from my mother’s arms. 
Thus was my bridal annulled and rudely set at naught, even 
as were the bridals of Attis or Protesilaus. And now behold 
my sorrows are renewed by a cruel dream, and the crown is 
set upon my woes. For methought I was torn with violence 
from my home, from my bridal chamber, nay, even from the 
bridal bed, and borne through trackless wildernesses calling 
on the name of my unhappy husband, while he, widowed of 
my embraces, followed after me as I was borne away by 
others’ feet. Unguents still streamed from him and a wreath 
of flowers was still about his brow; with wild cries he be- 
wailed the loss of his fair bride and called all the folk to aid 
him. But one of the robbers, furious at his importunate pur- 
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suit, caught up a large stone that lay before his feet and 
with it smote and slew the unhappy youth, my husband. 
Such was the cruel vision that dismayed me and woke me up 
in terror from my hateful sleep.’’ 

The tale of her sorrows wrung a sigh from the old crone. 
‘“Be of good cheer, mistress,’’ she replied, ‘‘and don’t be 
frightened by the false, lying dreams. Visions seen during 
the day are ever counted false, and even the phantoms of the 
night sometimes go by contraries. For sometimes to weep, 
to the beaten, or even to be slain in dreams foretells profit 
and prosperity ; while to laugh and feed on honeyed dainties, 
or to be caught in the delights of love will signify that you 
shail be torn by grief of mind, sickness of body, and other 
like misfortunes. Come, I’ll tell you a pretty story and 
beguile you from your sorrows by an old wife’s tale.’’? She 
then began: 

**In a certain city there once lived a king and queen. 
They had three daughters very fair to view. But whereas 
it was thought that the charms of the two eldest, great as 
they were, could yet be worthily celebrated by mortal 
praise, the youngest daughter was so strangely and wonder- 
fully fair that human speech was all too poor to describe 
her beauty, or even to tell of its praise. Nay, many of the 
citizens and multitudes of strangers were drawn to the town 
in eager crowds by the fame of so marvelous a sight and 
were struck dumb at the sight of such unapproachable loveli- 
ness, so that raising their right hands to their lips, with 
thumb erect and the first finger laid to its base, they wor- 
shipped her with prayers of adoration as though she were 
the goddess Venus herself. And now the fame had gone 
abroad through all the neighbouring towns and all the coun- 
try round about, that the goddess, who sprang from the blue 
deep of the sea and was born from the spray of the foaming 
waves, had deigned to manifest her godhead to all the world 
and was dwelling among earthly folk; or, if that was not 
so, it was certain, they said, that heaven had rained fresh 
procreative dew, and earth, not sea, had brought forth as a 
flower a second Venus in all the glory of her maidenhood. 

‘‘This belief increased each day, until it knew no bounds. 


The fame thereof had already spread abroad to the nearest 
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islands, and had traversed many a province and a great 
portion of the earth. And now many a mortal journeyed 
from far and sailed o’er the great deeps of ocean, flocking 
to see the wonder and glory of the age. Now no man sailed 
to Papahos or Cnidos, or even to Cythera, that they might 
behold the goddess Venus; her rites were put aside, her 
temples fell to ruin, her sacred couches were disregarded, 
her ceremonies neglected, her images uncrowned, her altars 
desolate and foul with fireless ashes. It was to a girl men 
prayed, and it was in the worship of mortal beauty that they 
sought to appease the power of the great goddess. When the 
maid went forth at morning, men propitiated the name of 
Venus with feast and sacrifice, though Venus was not there; 
and as the maid moved through the streets, multitudes 
prayed to her and offered flowers woven in garlands or 
scattered loose at will. 

‘‘But the true Venus was exceedingly wroth that divine 
honours should be transferred thus extravagantly to the 
worship of a mortal maid. She could bear her fury no 
longer, her head shook and a deep groan burst from her lips, 
and thus she spake with herself: ‘Behold, I the first parent 
of created things, the primal source of al! the elements; 
behold, I, Venus, the kindly mother of all the world, must 
share my majesty and honour with a mortal maid, and my 
name that dwelleth in the heavens is profaned with stains 
of earth! Shall I endure the doubt cast by this vicarious 
adoration, this worship of my godhead that is shared with 
her? Shall a girl that is doomed to die, parade in my like- 
ness? It was in vain the shepherd, on whose impartial jus- 
tice Jove set the seal of his approval, preferred me over such 
mighty goddesses for my surpassing beauty. Nay, but this 
girl, who’er she be, that hath usurped my honours shall have 
no joy thereof. I will make her repent of her beauty, even 
her unlawful loveliness.’ 

‘*Straightway she summoned her winged headstrong 
boy, that wicked boy, scorner of law and order, who, armed 
with arrows and torch aflame, speeds through others’ homes 
by night, saps the ties of wedlock, and all unpunished com- 
mits hideous crime and uses all his power for ill. Him then, 
though wantonness and lust are his by birth, she fired still 
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further by her words, and leading him to that city showed 
him Psyche—for so the maid was called—face to face. Then, 
groaning at the far-flown renown of her fair rival, her utter- 
ance broken with indignation, she cried, ‘I implore thee by 
all the bonds of love that bind thee to her that bore thee, by 
the sweet wounds thine arrows deal and by the honeyed 
smart of thy fires, avenge thy mother, aye, avenge her to 
the full and sternly punish yonder rebellious beauty. But 
this, this only, this beyond all else I would have thee do and 
do it with a will. Cause yonder maid to be consumed with 
passion for the vilest of men, for one whom Fortune hath 
condemned to have neither health nor wealth nor honour, 
one so broken that through all the world his misery hath no 
peer.’ 

**So spake she, and with parted lips kissed her son long 
and fervently. Then she returned to the shore hard by, 
where the sea ebbs and flows, and treading with rosy feet 
the topmost foam of the quivering waves, plunged down to 
the deep’s dry floor. The sea-gods tarried not to do her 
service. It was as though she had long since commanded 
their presence, though in truth she had but just formed the 
wish. The daughters of Nereus came singing in harmony, 
Portunus came with bristling beard of azure, Salacia with 
fish-teeming womb, and the babe Palaemon, driver of the 
dolphin car. Now far and wide hosts of Tritons came plung- 
ing through the seas; one blew a soft blast from his echoing 
shell, another with a silken awning shaded her head from 
the fierce heat of the sun, a third held up a mirror before 
his mistress’s eyes, while others swam yoked beneath her 
car. Such was the host that escorted Venus, as she went on 
her way to the halls of ocean. 

‘“‘Meanwhile Psyche, for all her manifest beauty, had no 
joy of her loveliness. All men gazed upon her, yet never 
a king nor prince nor’even a lover from the common folk 
came forward desirous to claim her hand in marriage. Men 
marvelled at her divine loveliness, but as men marvel at a 
statue fairly wrought. Long since her elder sisters, whose 
beauty was but ordinary and had ne’er been praised through 
all the world, had been betrothed to kings that came to woo, 
and had become happy brides. But Psyche sat at home an 
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unwedded maid, and sick of body and broken in spirit be- 
wailed her loneliness and solitude, loathing in her heart the 
loveliness that had charmed so many nations. Wherefore 
the father of the hapless girl was seized with great grief; 
suspecting the anger of heaven and fearing the wrath of the 
gods, he inquired of the most ancient oracle of the Milesian 
god, and with prayer and burnt-offering besought the mighty 
deity to send a husband to wed the maid whom none had 
wooed. : 

Apollo, though an Ionian and a Greek, in order not to 
embarrass the author of this Milesian tale, delivered his 
oracle in Latin as follows: 


On some high crag, O king, set forth the maid, 
In all the pomp of funeral robes arrayed. 

Hope for no bridegroom born of mortal seed, 
But fierce and wild and of the dragon breed. 

He swoops all-conquering, borne on mry wing, 
With fire and sword he makes his harvesting ; 
Trembles before him Jove, whom Gods do dread, 
And quakes the darksome river of the dead. 


The king, once so happy, on hearing the pronouncement of 
the sacred oracle, returned home in sorrow and distress, and 
set forth to his wife the things ordained in that ill-starred 
oracle. They mourned and wept and lamented for many 
days. But at last the time drew near for the loathly per- 
formance of that cruel ordinance. The unhappy maid was 
arrayed for her ghastly bridal, the torches’ flame burned 
low, clogged with dark soot and ash, the strains of the flute 
of wedlock were changed to the melancholy Lydian mode, 
the glad chant of the Hymeneal hymn ended in mournful 
wailing, and the girl on the eve of marriage wiped away her 
tears even with her bridal veil. The whole city joined in 
weeping the sad fate of the stricken house, and the public 
grief found expression in an edict suspending all busi- 
ness. 

‘*But the commands of heaven must be obeyed and the 
unhappy Psyche must go to meet her doom. And so when all 
the rites of this ghastly bridal had been performed amid 
deepest grief, the funeral train of the living dead was led 
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forth escorted by all the people. It was not her marriage 
procession that Psyche followed dissolved in tears, but her 
own obsequies. Bowed in grief and overwhelmed by their 
sore calamity, her parents still shrank to perform the hate- 
ful deed of ill. But their daughter herself addressed them 
thus: 

ete ‘Why torment ye your hapless age with this long weep- 
ing? Why with ceaseless wailing weary the life within you, 
life more near and dear to me than to yourselves? Why with 
vain tears deform those features that I so revere? Why 
lacerate your eyes? Your eyes are mine! Why beat your 
bosoms and the breasts that suckled me? Lo! what rich 
recompense ye have for my glorious beauty. Too late ye 
perceive that the mortal blow that strikes you down is dealt 
by wicked Envy. When nations and peoples gave me divine 
honour, when with one voice they hailed me as a new Venus, 
then was the time for you to grieve, to weep and mourn me 
as one dead. Now I perceive, now my eyes are opened. It is 
the name of Venus and that alone which has brought me 
to my death. Lead me on and set me on the crag that fate 
has appointed. I hasten to meet that blest union, I hasten 
to behold the noble husband that awaits me. Why do I put 
off and shun his coming? Was he not born to destroy all 
the world?’ 

So spake the maid and then was silent, and with step 
unwavering mingled in the crowd of folk that followed to 
do her honour. They climbed a lofty mountain and came to 
the appointed crag. There they placed the maiden on the 
topmost peak and all departed from her. The marriage 
torches, with which they had lit the way before her, were all 
extinguished by their tears. They left them and with down- 
cast heads prepared to return home. As for her hapless 
parents, crushed by the weight of their calamity, they shut 
themselves up within their house of gloom and gave them- 
selves over to perpetual night. Psyche meanwhile sat trem- 
bling and afraid upon the very summit of the crag and wept, 
when, suddenly, a soft air from the breathing West made 
her raiment wave and blew out the tunic from her bosom, 
then gradually raised her and bearing her slowly on its quiet 
breath down the slopes of that high cliff, let her fall gently 
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down and laid her on the flowery sward in the bosom of a 
deep vale. 
* * * * * * 


Psyche lay sweetly reclined in that soft grassy place 
on a couch of herbage fresh with dew. Her wild anguish of 
spirit was assuaged and she fell softly asleep. When she 
had slumbered enough and was refreshed, she rose to her 
feet. The tempest had passed from her soul. She beheld 
a grove of huge and lofty trees, she beheld a transparent 
fountain of. glassy water. In the very heart of the grove 
beside the gliding stream there stood a palace, built by no 
human hands but by the cunning of a god. You will perceive 
so soon as I have taken you within, that it is the pleasant 
and luxurious dwelling of some deity that I present to your 
gaze. For the fretted roof on high was curiously carved of 
sandalwood and ivory, and the columns that upheld it were 
of gold. All the walls were covered with wild beasts and 
other like creatures of the field, wrought in chased silver, 
and confronting the gaze of those that entered. Truly he 
was a wondrous wight, nay, he was some demigod, or rather 
in very truth a god, that had power by the subtlety of his 
matchless skill to put such wild life into silver. The pave- 
ment was of precious stones cut small and patterned with 
images of many kinds. Most surely, aye, again and yet again 
I say it, blessed are those whose feet tread upon gems and 
jewels. The rest of the house through all its length and 
breadth was precious beyond price. All the walls were built 
of solid ingots of gold and shone with peculiar splendor, 
making a daylight of their own within the house, even though 
the sun should withhold his beams. Such were the ightnings 
flashed from bedchamber and colonnade and from the very 
doors themselves. Nor were the riches in the rest of the 
house unworthy of such splendor. It seemed a heavenly 
palace built by great Jove that he might dwell with mortal 
men. Allured by the charm and beauty of the place, Psyche 
drew near and, as her confidence increased, crossed the 
threshold. Soon the delight of gazing on such loveliness 
drew her on to explore each several glory until at last on 
the farther side of the house she beheld a lofty chamber 
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piled high with countless treasure. Naught may be found in 
all the world that was not there. But wondrous ag was the 
sight of such vast wealth, yet more marvellous was it that 
there was no chain nor bar nor sentinel to guard the treasure 
of all the world. Deep joy filled her at the sight, when sud- 
denly a bodiless voice spake to her. ‘‘Why, lady,’’ it said, 
‘fare you overwhelmed at the sight of so great wealth? All 
is yours. Go now to your chamber, refresh your weariness 
upon your couch, and bathe when it pleases you so to do. 
We, whose voices you hear, are your servants who will 
wait upon you diligently and, when you have refreshed 
your body, will straightway serve you with a royal ban- 
quet.’’ 

When she heard these bodiless voices Psyche perceived 
that their instructions and all the treasure of the palace must 
be the gift of some god that watched over her. First for a 
while she slept, then waking, bathed to refresh her weari- 
ness. This done, she beheld hard by a couch shaped like a 
half-moon, and, deeming from the dinner service spread 
beside it that it was meant for her refreshment, gladly laid 
her down. Forthwith she was served with wine like nectar, 
and many a dish of diverse viands. Yet no man waited on 
her, but all things seemed wafted to her as it were by some 
wind. Neither could she see any man, only she heard words 
that fell from the air, and none save voices were her serv- 
ants. After she had feasted thus daintily, one whom she 
might not see entered and sang to her, while another struck 
the lyre, though never a lyre was to be seen. Then the har- 
mony of a multitude of musicians was borne to her ears, so 
that she knew that a choir was there, though no man was 
visible. These delights over, Psyche went to her bed, for the 
hour was late. Now when night was well advanced a soft 
sound came to her ears. She trembled for her honor, seeing 
that she was all alone; she shook for terror, and her fear of 
the unknown surpassed by far the fear of any peril that ever 
she had conceived. At length her unknown husband came 
and climbed the couch, made Psyche his bride, and departed 
in haste before dawn. And forthwith the voices came to her 
chamber and served all her needs. So for a long time her 
life passed by, till at length as nature ordains, what seemed 
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strange at first, by force of continued habit became a delight 
and the sound of the voices cheered her loneliness and 
perplexity. 

Meanwhile her parents grew old and feeble by reason of 
the tireless torment of their grief. The news of it was noised 
abroad and the elder sisters learned all that had befallen. 
Then grief and mourning straightway fell upon them, they 
left their homes and vied with one another in their haste to 
have sight and speech of their parents once again. Now that 
very night Psyche’s husband thus addressed her — for 
though she saw not her unknown spouse, her hands had felt 
him and her ear could hear him. ‘‘Sweet Psyche, my beloved 
wife, Fortune is turned cruel and threatens thee with deadly 
peril. Watch, be most cautious and beware. Thy sisters 
believe thee dead and are distraught with grief. They will 
seek thee and visit yonder crag. But if thou shouldst chance 
to hear their lamentations, answer them not, nay do not 
even look forth from the house; else thou wilt drive me to 
bitter woe and thyself to utter destruction.’’ Psyche as- 
sented and promised she would do as her husband willed. 
But when he left her with the passing of night, the poor girl 
burst into weeping and consumed the whole day in tears and 
lamentation, crying that now in truth she was utterly un- 
done; for she was kept a close captive within the walls of 
her luxurious prison and deprived of all human converse. 
She might not even bring consolation to her sisters that 
mourned her loss, nor even so much as set eyes on them. She 
would take no refreshment, she bathed not nor ate, but weep- 
ing floods of tears retired to sleep. After a little her husband 
came to her side somewhat earlier than his wont, caught her 
still weeping to his arms, and thus upbraided her: 

‘*Was this thy promise, my sweet Psyche? What can I, 
thy husband, now hope or expect of thee? Night and day 
thou ceasest not from thine anguish, nay, not even when thy 
husband clasps thee to his heart. Come, now, be it as thou 
wilt! Obey thy heart, though its craving bring thee naught 
but harm. Only remember when later thou repentest, that 
I warned thee in good earnest.’’ But Psyche, when she heard 
these words, broke into entreaties, then threatened that she 
would slay herself, and at last prevailed upon her husband 
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to grant her desire, that she might see her sisters, soothe 
their sorrows, and have speech with them. He yielded to the 
prayers of his new-wed bride, and further gave her leave to 
present her sisters with what she would of gold or jewels. 
_ But he warned her again and again, with words that struck 
terror to her soul, never to let her sisters persuade her 
by their ill counsels to inquire what like her husband was; 
if she yielded to the impious promptings of curiosity, she 
would exile herself for ever from his embraces and from all 
the profusion of wealth that now was hers. She thanked her 
husband and her soul was somewhat cheered. Then said she, 
**Sooner would I die a hundred deaths than be robbed of thy 
sweet love. For whoe’er thou art, I love thee and adore thee 
passionately, even as I love life itself. Compared with thee 
Cupid’s self were as naught. But grant this boon also, I 
beseech thee, to my prayers, and bid thy servant, the wind of 
the West, to bring my sisters hither even as he bore me. 
Then she rained on him beguiling kisses and endearing 
words and embraces that should constrain him to her will, 
and beside these allurements called him ‘‘husband sweet as 
honey, Psyche’s life and love.’’ Her husband yielded to the 
power and spell of her passionate murmurs, yielded against 
his will, and promised to do all; and then as dawn drew near, 
vanished from his wife’s arms. Meanwhile her sisters had 
made inquiry as to the situation of the crag, where Psyche 
had been left, and hastened to the spot. And when they were 
come there, they began to beat their breasts and weep their 
eyes blind, until all the rocks and cliffs made answer, echoing 
to their ceaseless cries of grief. And now they began to call 
on their unhappy sister by name, till the piercing sound of 
their lamentable crying descended the steep, and Psyche ran 
forth from the house in an ecstasy of trembling joy. ‘‘Why,”’ 
she cried, ‘‘do ye torment yourselves with these vain cries of 
woe? I, whom you mourn, am here. Cease from your mourn- 
ful cries and dry at length those cheeks that so long have 
streamed with tears, for even now you may embrace her 
whom you bewailed.’’ Then calling the West-wind, she told 
him of her husband’s command, and he forthwith did as he 
was bidden, and bore them down into the valley safe and 
sound on the wings of his soft breath. There the sisters 
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embraced with eager kisses and took delight of one another, 
till the tears that they had dried welled forth again for very 
joy. Then said Psyche, ‘‘Come now, enter with joy the house 
that is my home, and refresh your afflicted hearts with the 
presence of your own Psyche.’’ So saying, she showed them 
all the riches of the golden house, and made known to their 
ears the great household of voices that waited on her. Then 
she refreshed their weariness in the fairest of baths and with 
all the rich dainties of that celestial table, till, their senses 
sated with the affluence of her heavenly wealth, they began 
to foster envy deep in their inmost hearts. At length one of 
them began to question her without ceasing, very closely 
and curiously, as to who was the lord of these celestial mar- 
vels, and who or of what like was her husband. Nevertheless, 
Psyche would in no wise transgress her husband’s ordinance 
or banish it from the secret places of her soul, but on the 
spur of the moment feigned that he was young and fair to 
view, his cheeks just shadowed with a beard of down, and 
that he was for the most part busied with the chase of beasts 
among the mountains or along the country-side. Then for 
fear that as their talk went on she might make some slip and 
betray her secret, she loaded them with gifts of wrought 
gold and jeweled necklaces, and calling the West-wind com- 
mitted them to his charge, to be carried back to the place 
from whence they came. 

This done, those good sisters of hers returned home, and 
the gall of rising envy burned fierce within them, and they 
began to talk with one another oft and loud and angrily. At 
last one of them spoke as follows: ‘‘Oh! cruel and unkind, 
unprofitable Fortune! Was this thy will that we, born of 
the same parents as Psyche, should endure so different a 
lot? Are we, the elder, who have been given to alien kings 
to be their handmaidens, and banished from our home and 
country, to dwell lke exiles far from our parents? And is 
she, the youngest, the last offspring of our mother’s weary 
womb, to be the mistress of such treasure and have a god for 
husband? Why, she has not even the wit to know how to use 
such overflowing fortune aright. Did you see, sister, how 
many and how rich are the jewels that lie in her house, what 
shining raiment and what glistening gems are there, and how 
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where’er one goes one walks on gold, abundant gold? Nay, 
if she has a husband as fair as she told us, there lives no 
happier woman in all the world. Woman, did I say? It may 
be that as his love increases and his passion gathers its full 
foree, the god whom she has wedded will make her also a 
goddess. Nay, in good truth she is a goddess already; such 
was her carriage, such her mien. The woman who has voices 
for handmaids, and can command even the winds, is aiming 
high and breathes a goddess’s pride even now. Whereas I, 
poor wretch, have got a husband older than my father, balder 
than a pumpkin, and feebler than any child, and he keeps the 
whole house under lock and key.’’ 

The other took up the strain. ‘‘I am afflicted by a husband 
so doubled and bent with rheumatism, that he never gives 
a thought to love. I have to rub his gnarled and stony 
fingers, till my soft hands are blistered with his dirty band- 
ages and stinking lotion and filthy plasters. I am more than 
an attentive wife, I am a hard-worked sick-nurse. You may 
endure your mistortunes with patience, or rather—for I will 
speak my mind plainly—with servility. As for me, I cannot 
any longer endure that such wealth and fortune should have 
fallen to one so unworthy. Remember with what pride and 
arrogance she dealt with us, with what boastful and extrava- 
gant ostentation she revealed her haughty temper! How 
scanty were the gifts she gave us from the vastness of her 
store, and how grudgingly she gave! And then, when she 
was tired of our presence, she had us bundled off and blown 
away upon a whistling breeze. If I am a woman and have a 
spark of life in me, I’ll oust her from her fortune. And if, as 
I should suppose, our outrageous treatment rankles in your 
heart as it does in mine, let us both take resolute action. Let 
us not reveal our wrong to our parents or any other 
human being, let us not even seem to know anything of how 
she fares. It is enough that we have seen what we would 
gladly not have seen, without our declaring such glad news 
of her to our parents and all mankind. Those are not truly 
rich of whose wealth no man knows aught. She shall learn 
that we are her elder sisters and not her handmaids. But 
now let us go to our husbands and revisit our homes, which, 
even if they are poor, are at least respectable. Then when 
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we have taken earnest thought and formed our plans, let us 
return in our might to crush her pride.’”’ 

This counsel of evil, where good should have been, 
pleased these evil women. They hid all the precious gifts 
they had received and began with feigned grief to weep once 
more, rending their hair and tearing their faces, as indeed 
they deserved to be torn. Then after hastily deterring their 
parents from further search by rekindling the burning 
anguish of their grief, they went swollen with mad rage to 
their own homes there to contrive their wicked schemes 
against their innocent sister, aye, even to devise her death. 

Meanwhile Psyche’s unknown husband once more ad- 
monished her as he talked with her in the darkness of night. 
‘“Dost thou see,’’ he said, ‘‘how great is thy peril? For- 
tune as yet but skirmishes at the outposts. Unless thou art 
firm and cautious while she is yet far off, she will close hand 
to hand. Those false she-wolves are weaving some deep 
plot of sin against thee, whereof the purpose is this: that 
they shall persuade thee to seek to know my face, which, as 
I have told thee, if once thou seest, thou shalt see no more. 
And so if hereafter those wicked ghouls come hither armed 
with their dark designs—and they will come, that I know— 
speak not at all with them, or if thy simple unsuspecting soul 
be too tender to endure that, at least neither give ear nor 
utterance to aught concerning thy husband. For soon we 
shall have issue, and even now thy womb, a child’s as yet, 
bears a child like to thee. If thou keep my secret in silence, 
he shall be a god; if thou divulge it, a mortal.’’ 

This news made Psyche glad; she lifted her head and 
rejoiced that she should be blest with a divine child. She 
exulted in the glory of the babe that should be, and was 
proud that she.should be called mother. Anxiously she 
counted the days as they increased and the months that 
passed by, and marvelled as the promise grew. But now 
those curses twain, those foul Furies breathing adder’s 
poison, hastened toward their goal, and came sailing on their 
course with impious speed. Then her husband, who came 
not save for the brief space of night, warned Psyche once 
again. ‘‘The last day, the final peril is upon thee; those 
hateful women, thy kin and yet thy foes, have put their 
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armour on, have struck their camp, set the battle in array 
and blown the trumpet-blast; thy monstrous sisters have 
drawn the sword and seek thy life. Alas! sweetest Psyche, 
what calamities are upon us! Pity thyself and me, keep holy 
silence and save thine house, thine husband, thyself, and our 
young babe from the doom of ruin that lowers over them. 
Neither see nor hear those wicked women—sisters I may not 
call them—for they have conceived unnatural hate for thee 
and have trodden underfoot the bonds of blood. Oh! take 
no heed when, like the Sirens, they stand forth upon the 
crag and make the cliffs echo with their fatal voices.’’ 

Psyche replied, her voice broken with tearful sobs, ‘‘Liong 
since, methinks, thou hast had proof of my fidelity and dis- 
cretion. Not less even now will I show how steadfast is my 
soul. Only do thou once more bid our servant the West-wind 
to perform his office. Thou hast denied me sight of thy holy 
form, grant me at least that I may see my sisters. By thy 
locks that hang all round thy brow, sweet as scent of cinna- 
mon, by thy soft delicate cheeks so like to mine, by thy 
bosom that burns with such strange heat, I implore thee, 
by my hopes that at least I may behold thy face in the face 
of this our babe, I beseech thee, grant the pious prayer of 
mine anguished entreaty, suffer me to enjoy the embraces 
of my sisters, and make the soul of Psyche, thy votary, take 
new life for joy. I seek no more to see thy face; not even 
the dark of night can be a hindrance to my joy, for I hold 
thee in mine arms, light of my life.’’ With these words and 
soft embraces she charmed her husband to her will. Wiping 
away her tears with his own locks, he promised he would 
do as she desired, and straightway departed before the light 
of dawning day. 

The leagued conspirators, the two sisters, did not so much 
as set eyes on their parents, but hastened with headlong 
speed to the crag. They tarried not for the coming of the 
wind that should bear them, but with presumptuous daring 
leapt forth into the abyss. But the West-wind forgot not 
the bidding of his king, though he had gladly done so, and 
caught them to the bosom of his breathing air and set them 
down upon the ground. They made no delay, but entered 
the house side by side; and there they that were Psyche’s 
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sisters but in name, embraced their prey and, hiding beneath 
a cheerful mien the guile that was stored within their hearts 
as it had been a treasure, spake thus to her with fawning 
words: ‘‘Psyche, thou art no longer a child, nay thou art 
even now a mother. Think what a joy to us thou bearest in 
thy womb, with what delight thou shalt make glad all our 
home. Ah! blessed are we that shall rejoice to nurse thy 
golden babe, who if he match, as match he should, his 
parents’ beauty, will be born a very Cupid.’’ 

Thus step by step with feigned love they wormed their 
way into their sister’s heart. And straightway when she had 
bidden them sit down, and had refreshed them from the 
weariness of their journey, and cheered them with steaming 
water at the bath, she feasted them royally in her banquet- 
ing hall on all those wondrous dainties and savoury stews. 
She bade the harp sound, and forthwith its chords made 
melody; she bade the flute play, and its voice was heard; 
she bade the choir sing, and their chant pealed forth. The 
hearts of those that heard were made glad by all this ravish- 
ing music, although they saw no man. But yet not even 
the honeyed sweetness of those strains might allay the 
wicked purpose of those accursed women. They turned their 
speech to frame the snare that their guile had made ready, 
and with false words began to ask her of what like her hus- 
band was, what was his family, what his rank. Then Psyche 
in the utter simplicity of her heart, forgot her former tale 
and devised a new falsehood, and said that her husband 
came from the next province, had vast sums invested in busi- 
ness, and was middle-aged, his hair just grizzled with a few 
grey hairs. She spoke only for a moment on this matter and 
then, loading her sisters once more with costly gifts, sent 
them away in the chariot of the wind. 

But they, when the soft breath of the West-wind had 
lifted them on high, and they were returning homeward, 
began to speak thus one to the other: ‘‘What are we to say, 
sister, of so monstrous a falsehood as that which the poor 
fool told us? “The first time her husband was a youth with 
manhood’s first down upon his chin; now he is middle-aged 
in all the glory of white hairs. Who can he be whom so short 
a space of time has thus transformed into an old man? My 
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sister, there are but two alternatives. Hither the wretch 
lies, or else she does not know what her husband is like. 
Whichever of these explanations is true, it is our duty to 
cast her forth from that wealth of hers as soon as we may. 
But if she has never seen her husband’s face, clearly she has 
married a god and it is a god that she bears in her womb. 
Now, if she come to be called the mother of a baby god— 
which heaven forbid!—I will get a noose and hang myself. 
Meanwhile, let us return home to our parents and devise 
some cunning deceit such as may suit our presentdiscourse.”’ 

So hot with anger were they, that they scarce deigned a 
word of greeting for their parents, and passed a sleepless 
and disturbed night. On the morrow these abandoned women 
hastened to the crag and swooped swiftly down as before 
under the protection of the wind. Then forcing a few tears 
from their eyes by rubbing their lids, they addressed their 
young sister with these crafty words: ‘‘Ah! thou art happy, 
for thou livest in blessed ignorance of thine evil plight and 
hast no suspicion of thy peril. But we, who cannot sleep for 
the care with which we watch over thy happiness, are torn 
with anguish for thy misfortunes. For we have learned the 
truth and, since we are partners of thy grief and hapless 
plight, we may not hide it from thee. He that lies secretly 
by thy side at night is a huge serpent with a thousand 
tangled coils; blood and deadly poison drip from his throat 
and from the cavernous horror of his gaping maw. Bethink 
thee of Apollo’s oracle, how it proclaimed that thou 
shouldst be the bride of some fierce beast. Moreover, many 
a farmer, many a hunter of this neighborhood, and many 
of those that dwell round about, have seen him as he returns 
from devouring his prey or swims in the shallows of yonder 
river. And all affirm that thou shalt not much longer feast 
on such dainties or receive such loving service, but so soon 
as thy time has come, he will devour thee with the ripe fruit 
of thy womb. The hour has now come when thou must choose 
whether thou wilt believe thy sisters, whose sole care is for 
thy dear safety, will flee from death and live with us, free 
from all thought of peril, or find a grave in the entrails of a 
eruel monster. If the musical solitude of this fair landscape, 
if the joys of thy secret love still delight thee, and thou art 
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content to lie in the embraces of a foul and venomous snake, 
at least we, thy loving sisters, have done our duty.”’ 

Poor Psyche, for she was a simple and gentle soul, was 
seized with terror at this melancholy news; she was swept 
beyond the bounds of reason, forgot all her husband’s warn- 
ings and all her own promises. Headlong she fell into the 
depths of woe, her limbs trembled and her hue turned pale 
and bloodless, and in stumbling accents she stammered forth 
these scarce articulate words. ‘‘Dearest sisters,’’ she said, 
‘‘you are true to your love for me, as was meet and right. 
And methinks that those who told you these things lie not. 
For never have I seen my husband’s face nor known at all 
whence he comes. Only at night I hear soft murmured words 
and endure the embraces of a husband who shuns the light 
and whose shape I know not. You say well that he is some 
strange beast, and I accept your words. For ever with 
stern speech he terrifies me from seeking to have sight of 
him, and threatens great woe to me should I strive curiously 
to look upon his face. Now therefore, even now, help me, 
if there be any succour ye may bring to your sister in her 
hour of peril. For you will undo all your former good deeds, 
if you allow indifference to usurp the place of love.’’ 

Then since they had reached their sister’s inmost heart 
and laid it bare to view, and its portals stood open wide, 
those evil women abandoned the secret stealth of their dark 
scheming, unsheathed the swords of guile, and invaded the 
timorous thoughts of the simple-minded girl. Then said one 
of them, ‘‘Since the ties of birth bid us disregard all peril, 
if only we may save thee, we will make known to thee the 
course that long thought has revealed to us, even the sole 
path that leads to safety. Take the sharpest of razors, aye, 
and whet it yet sharper by rubbing it softly against the palm 
of thy hand, then hide it on that side of thy couch where 
thou are wont to lie. Take too some handy lantern, filled 
with oil and burning with a clear light, and place it beneath 
the cover of some vessel. Conceal all these preparations 
most carefully, and then, when he enters, trailing his moving 
coils, and climbs to his couch as is his wont, wait till he is 
stretched at full length and caught in the stupor of his first 
sleep, and his breathing tells thee that his slumber is deep; 
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then glide from the bed and barefoot, on tiptoe, moving soft 
with tiny steps, free the lantern from its prison in the blind 
dark. Let the light teach thee how thou mayest perform thy 
glorious deed, then raise thy right hand, put forth all thy 
strength, and with the two-edged blade hew through the 
joint that knits the head and neck of the deadly serpent. 
Our aid shall not fail thee. As soon as thou hast won safety 
by his death, we will hasten eagerly to thy side, join hands 
with thine to bear away all thy treasure, find thee a wedlock 
worthy of thy prayers and unite thee to a husband as human 
as thyself.’’ 

With these words they enflamed their sister’s burning 
heart—tor in truth her heart was all afire—and then left 
her, for they feared exceedingly to remain on the spot where 
so great a crime was to be done. As before they were borne 
to the crag’s top by the blast of the winged breeze, sped 
away in hasty flight, entered their ships and departed. 

Psyche was left alone—and yet she was not at all alone, 
for the fierce furies that vexed her soul were ever with her. 
She tossed to and fro upon a tide of troubles vast as the sea. 
Her resolve was made and her heart fixed, yet as she strove 
to nerve her hands for the deed, her purpose failed her and 
was shaken, and she was distraught by the host of passions 
that were born of her anguish. Impatience, indecision, dar- 
ing and terror, diffidence and anger, all strove within her, 
and, worst of all, in the same body she hated the beast and 
loved the husband. Yet as evening began to draw on to 
night, with precipitate haste she made all ready for her 
hideous crime. Now night was come and with it her hus- 
band; he caught her in his arms, kissed her, and sank into a 
deep sleep. 

Then Psyche—for though flesh and spirit were weak and 
trembled, yet the fierce will of destiny gave her force—sum- 
moned all her strength, drew forth the lantern and seized the 
razor; a sudden courage displaced the weakness of her sex. 
But so soon as the lamplight revealed the secrets of the 
couch, she saw the kindest and sweetest of all wild beasts, 
even Cupid himself, fairest of gods and fair even in sleep, 
so that even the flame of the lamp, when it beheld hin, 
burned brighter for joy and lightnings flashed from the 
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razor’s sacrilegious blade. But Psyche at the marvel of that 
sight was all dismayed, her soul was distraught, a sickly 
pallor came over her, fainting and trembling she sank to 
her knees, and sought to hide the blade in her own heart. 
And this she would assuredly have done, had not the steel 
slipped from her rash hands for terror of so ill a deed. 
Weary and desperate, fallen from her health of mind and 
body, she gazed again and again upon the beauty of that 
divine face, and her soul drew joy and strength. She beheld 
the glorious hair of his golden head streaming with am- 
brosia, the curling locks that strayed over his snow-white 
neck and crimson cheeks, some caught in a comely tangle, 
some hanging down in front, others behind; and before the 
lightnings of their exceeding splendor even the light of the 
lamp grew weak and faint. From the shoulders of the 
winged god sprang dewy pinions, shining like white flowers, 
and the topmost feathers, so soft and delicate were they, 
quivered tremulously in restless dance, though all the rest 
were still. His body was smooth and very lovely and such 
as Venus might be proud to have borne. Before the feet of 
the god lay bow, quiver, and arrows, the kindly weapon of 
the great god. Psyche gazed on them with insatiate heart 
and burning curiosity, took them in her hands and marvelled 
at her husband’s armoury. Then taking an arrow from the 
quiver, she tried its point against her thumb. But her hand 
trembled and pressed too hard upon it, till the point pricked 
too deep and tiny blood-drops bedewed the surface of her 
skin. So all unwitting, yet of her own doing, Psyche fell 
in love with Love. Then as her passion for passion’s lord 
burned her ever more and more, she east herself upon him 
in an eestasy of love, heaped wanton kiss on kiss with thirsty 
hastening lips till she feared he might awake. But even as 
her swooning spirit wavered in the eestasy of such bliss, 
the lamp, whether it were foul falseness or guilty envy 
moved it, or whether it longed itself to touch and kiss so fair 
a body, sputtered forth from the top of its flame a drop of 
burning oil, which fell upon the god’s right shoulder. Ah! 
rash lamp and overbold! love’s unworthy servant, thou 
burnest the very lord of fire, although surely thou dost owe 
thy being to some lover, who devised thee that even by night 
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he might have all his desire. For the god when he felt the 
burning smart, leapt from the couch and, seeing his secret 
thus foully betrayed, tore himself from the kisses and em- 
braces of his unhappy bride, and flew away with never a 
word. But poor Psyche, even as he rose, caught hold of his 
right leg with both her hands, clung to him as he soared on 
high and would not leave him, but followed him for the last 
time as he swept through the clouds of air, till at last 
o’erwearied she fell to earth. 

But the god her lover left her not lying thus on earth, but 
flew to a cypress hard by, and from its lofty top spoke to 
her thus in accents of woe: ‘‘ Ah! Psyche, simple-hearted, I 
forgot the commands of my mother Venus, who bade me fire 
thee with passion for some miserable abject man and yoke 
thee in wedlock to him, and myself flew to thy side that I 
might be thy lover in his place. But this I did thoughtlessly, 
asnow I know. For I, the far-famed archer, wounded myself 
with my own shafts, and made thee my bride to win this 
reward — that thou shouldst deem me a wild beast, and 
shouldst hew off my head with blade of steel, that head where 
dwell these eyes that love thee so dearly. Again and again 
I bade thee beware of all this that thou hast done, and in 
my love forewarned thee. But those admirable women, thy 
counsellors, shall forthwith pay the penalty for their dis- 
astrous admonitions; thee I will only punish thus—by flying 
from thee.’’? And with the words he spread his pinions and 
soared into the sky. 

But Psyche, though she lay bowed to the earth, followed 
her husband’s flight as far as sight could reach, and tor- 
mented her soul with lamentation. But when the oarage of 
his wings had borne him far, and the depth of air had 
snatched him from her sight, she flung herself headlong from 
the brink of a river that flowed hard by. But the kindly 
stream feared for himself, and to do honor to the god who 
kindles even waters with his fire, straightway caught her 
in his current and laid her unhurt upon a bank deep in 
flowering herbage. It chanced that at that moment Pan, 
the god of the country-side, sat on the river’s brow with 
Echo, the mountain-goddess, in his arms, teaching her to 
make melodious answer to sounds of every kind. Close by 
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along the bank goats wandered as they browsed, and 
wantoned as they plucked the river’s leafage. The goat- 
footed god called Psyche to him gently, for she was bruised 
and swooning, and he knew moreover what had befallen 
her; and thus he assuaged her pain with these gentle 
words: 

‘‘Hair maiden, I am but a rude rustic shepherd, but long 
old age and ripe experience have taught me much. Nay, if 
I guess aright (though men that are wise call it no guess, 
but rather divination), thy weak and tottering steps, thy 
body’s exceeding pallor, and thy unceasing sighs, aye, and 
still more thy mournful eyes, tell me that thou faintest be- 
neath excess of love. Wherefore give ear to me and seek 
no more to slay thyself by casting thyself headlong down, 
nor by any manner of self-slaughter. Cease from thy grief 
and lay aside thy sorrow, and rather address Cupid, the 
mightiest of gods, with fervent prayer and win him to thee 
by tender submission, for he is an amorous and soft-hearted 
youth.’’ 

So spake the shepherd god. Psyche made no answer, but 
worshiped the deity that had showed her the part of safety 
and went upon her way. But when she had wandered no 
small way with weary feet, about close of day she came by 
a path she knew not to a certain town, where the husband 
of one of her sisters held sway. When she learned this 
Psyche begged that her presence might be announced to her 
sister. She was led into the palace and there when they had 
made an end of greeting and embracing one another, her 
sister asked her the reason of her coming. Psyche made 
answer thus: ‘*Thou rememberest the counsel thou didst 
give me, when thou didst urge me to take a two-edged razor 
and slay the wild beast that lay with me under the false 
name of husband, before my wretched body fell a victim to 
his voracious maw. But as soon as I took the lamp for my 
witness—for such, alas! was thy counsel—and looked upon 
his face, I saw a wondrous, nay, a celestial sight, even the 
son of Venus, even Cupid himself, lying hushed-in gentle 
slumber. Transported by the sight of so much joy, and dis- 
traught by my exceeding gladness, my ecstasy was almost 
more than I could endure. But at that moment, by a cruel 
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stroke of chance, the lamp spurted forth a drop of burning 
oil, which fell upon his shoulder. The pain wakened him 
forthwith from sleep, he saw me armed with fire and blade 
of steel and cried, ‘In atonement for the foul crime thou 
hast purposed, begone from my couch and take with thee 
what is thine. I will marry thy sister’—and he mentioned 
thy name—‘with all due ritual.’ So saying he bade the 
West-wind blow me beyond the confines of the house.’’ 

Psyche had scarcely finished when her sister, goaded by 
the stings of mad lust and guilty envy, tricked her husband 
with a cunningly contrived lie, pretending that she had just 
received the news of her parents’ death, and without more 
ado took ship and went to that same crag. And there, though 
it was no wind of the west that blew, yet, aflame with all the 
greed of blind hope, she cried, ‘‘ Take-me, Cupid, a wife that 
is worthy of thee, and thou, wind of the west, bear up thy 
mistress.’’ So saying, she hurled herself headlong in one 
mighty leap. But not even in death might she reach that 
happy place. For her limbs were tossed from rock to rock 
among the crags and torn asunder, and afterwards, as 
she deserved, she provided food for the birds and beasts 
who devoured her entrails. Such was the manner of her 
end. 

Nor was the doom of Cupid’s second vengeance long de- 
layed. For Psyche once more was led by her wandering feet 
to another city, where the other sister dwelt, as had dwelt 
the first. And even as the first, she too was ensnared by 
Psyche’s guile and, seeking in wicked rivalry to supplant 
her sister as the bride of Love, hastened to the crag, and 
perished by the same death. 

Meanwhile as Psyche wandered in search of Cupid from 
people to people, he lay in his mother’s chamber groaning 
for the pain of the wound that the lamp had dealt him. Then 
that white bird, the seamew that swims over the surface of 
the waves oared by its wings, hastily plunged into the deep 
bosom of Ocean. There he found Venus, as she was bathing 
and swimming, and taking his stand by her told her that her 
son had been burned, that he was full of anguish at the 
wound’s great pain, and lay in peril of his life. Further he 
told her that the whole household of Venus had been brought 
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into evil repute, and suffered all manner of railing, ‘‘be- 
cause,’’ said the bird, ‘‘both thou and he have retired from 
the world, he to revel with a harlot in the mountains, and 
thou, goddess, to swim the sea. Wherefore there has been 
no pleasure, no joy, no merriment anywhere, but all things 
lie in rude unkempt neglect ; wedlock and true friendship and 
parents’ love for their children have vanished from the 
earth; there is one vast disorder, one hateful loathing and 
foul disregard of all bonds of love.’’ Such were the words 
with which that garrulous and most inquisitive bird, as he 
chattered into Venus’ ear, lacerated the reputation of her 
son. Venus was filled with anger and cried with a sudden 
ery, ‘‘And so that good son of mine has got a mistress! 
Come tell me, bird, my only faithful servant, what is the 
name of this woman who has thus distracted my son, a simple 
boy not yet promoted to the garb of manhood. Tell me, is it 
one of the Nymphs or Hours? Or is it one of the Muses’ 
choir, or one of my own attendant Graces?”’ 

The loquacious bird had no thought of silence. ‘‘ Mis- 
tress,’’ he replied, ‘‘I know not who she is. I think, however, 
if my remembrance does not play me false, that he was head 
over ears in love with a gitl called Psyche.’’? Then Venus in 
her indigation cried yet louder still, ‘‘What! he loves 
Psyche, the supplanter of my beauty and the rival of my 
fame! Why, the young scamp must think me his procuress, 
for it was I showed him the girl and it was through me he 
came to know her!’’ 

Shrieking such words as these, she emerged from the 
sea and straightway sought her golden chamber. And find- 
ing the boy lying sick even as she had heard, she railed 
loudly at him so soon as she reached the door of the room. 
‘“Truly thy behaviour is most honourable and worthy thy 
birth and thine own good name, first to trample thy mother’s 
nay, thy queen’s bidding underfoot, to refuse to torment 
my enemy with base desires, and then actually to take her 
to thine own wanton embraces, mere boy as thou art, so that 
I must needs endure mine enemy as my daughter-in-law! 
Oh! thou worthless boy, unfilial child! Oh! thou seducer, 
thou think’st forsooth that thou alone canst have offspring 
and that I am too old to bear a child. I would have thee know 
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therefore, that I will bear me a far better son than thou hast 
been. Nay, that the insult may have a sharper sting, I will 
adopt one of my own young slaves, give him thy feathers and 
thy flames, thy bow and arrows and all the trappings I gave 
thee for use far other than that which thou hast made of 
them. For naught of all that went to make up thine accoutre- 
ments came from thy father’s estate! Thou hast been badly 
trained from thy babyhood till now; thou hast sharp talons 
and hast ofttimes beaten thine elders in the most irreverent 
manner, nay, thou robbest thy mother, even me, I say! thou 
robbest me daily, thou unnatural son! Thou hast often 
stricken me, thou treatest me with scorn as being a widow 
and showest not the least reverence for thy stepfather, the 
greatest and bravest of all warriors. Why, thou hast even 
served him with paramours, because thou art angry with my 
love for him! But I will make thee rue those tricks and thy 
marriage shall be as bitter gall in thy mouth. But what shall 
I do now to avenge my mockery? Whither shall I turn? How 
shall I restrain this foul little eft? Shall I seek aid from my 
foe Sobriety, whom I have so oft offended to satisfy his 
whims? No, I cannot endure the thought of speaking to a 
creature so rude and unkempt. On the other hand, my ven- 
geance is not to be despised from whatever source it come. 
I will seek her aid and hers alone. She shall punish that 
young ne’er-do-well right soundly, empty his quiver and 
blunt his arrows, unstring his bow and extinguish the flames 
of his torch, aye, and apply even sharper remedies to his 
body itself. Only then shall I feel my wrong appeased when 
she has clipped his hair close, that hair to which I with my 
own hands gave its sheen of gold, and when she has shorn 
away those wings which I steeped in nectar as he lay in my 
bosom.’’ 

So speaking, she flung out of doors in bitter anger, and 
ah! how bitter the wrath of Venus can be! But Ceres and 
Juno straightway met her and, seeing her face thus dis- 
torted with passion, asked why she had imprisoned all the 
charm of her flashing eyes with so fierce a frown. She an- 
swered, ‘‘It is well you have met me! For my heart is all 
on fire, and I should have done some violence. But go, I pray 
you, with all your might seek out that wretch Psyche, who 
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has made off as if on wings. For you cannot be ignorant of 
the shame that has befallen my house, nor of the deeds of 
my unspeakable son.’’ 

Then they, although they knew well what had come to 
pass, strove to soothe the wrath of Venus. ‘‘What great 
crime,’’ they asked, ‘‘has thy son committed, that thou 
shouldst denounce his pleasures so fiercely, and seek to kill 
her whom he loves? Even if he has smiled not unwillingly 
on a charming girl, is that a crime? Knowest thou not that 
he is aman and young? Or hast thou forgotten the number 
of his years? Or dost thou think he must always be a boy 
‘ merely because he carries his years so fairly? And must 
thou, his mother, a sensible woman too, always be prying 
curiously into thy son’s amusements, blaming him for a 
wanton, taunting him with his loves, and denouncing thine 
own arts and thine own charms that live again in thy fair 
son? Who among gods and men will permit thee to sow 
passions broadcast among the peoples of the earth, whilst 
thou forbiddest thine own household the charms of love, and 
dost debar them from all enjoyment of woman’s foibles, an 
enjoyment that is open to all the world?’’ 

Thus the goddesses, in fear of Cupid’s arrow, gladly took 
up his defence and flattered him even in his absence. But 
Venus, indignant that her wrongs should be treated with 
such ridicule, passed them by and departed in the opposite 
direction, seeking the sea with hasty steps. 


Meanwhile Psyche wandered hither and thither in rest- 
less agitation. Night and day she sought her husband and 
her heart could not find rest, but ever she yearned more and 
more, if the tender blandishments of a wife might not allay 
his anger, at least to appease him with the prayers of a slave. 
At last she saw a temple on the crest of a high mountain. 
‘*Hiow do I know,’’ she said, ‘‘that my lord may not dwell 
yonder?’’ And straightway she hastened thither, for hope 
and desire lent wings to her feet, though they were fainting 
beneath her for very weariness of her unending toil. And 
now she had numbly surmounted the high ridge and entered 
and approached the sacred couch. There she saw ears of 
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corn piled in a heap or twined into garlands; ears too of 
barley were there, and sickles and all the implements of 
the reaper’s calling. But all lay at random, confused and 
uneared for, as though they had been cast idly down by the 
reapers’ hands in the heat of noon. Psyche separated them 
all with care and arranged them in due order, each in its 
separate place; for she thought that she ought not to neglect 
the shrines or ceremonies of any god, but rather appeal to 
the kindness and pity of all. While she was thus engaged 
with anxious industry, kindly Ceres came upon her and 
straightway cried aloud, ‘‘Is it thou, poor Psyche? Venus 
in the madness of her heart tracks thy steps anxiously 
through all the world, seeking that she may mete out to thee 
the most cruel of punishments, and eager to avenge her 
wrong with all the might of her godhead. And yet dost thou 
now watch thus over mine offerings, and has thou thought 
for aught save thine own safety ?’’ 

Then Psyche cast herself down on the ground before her, 
bedewing the goddess’s feet with floods of tears, and sweep- 
ing the ground with her hair. And with manifold entreaties 
she besought that she might win pardon. ‘‘By thy right 
hand that bringeth fruit to the earth, by the glad rites of 
harvest, by the silent mysteries of thy sacred arts, by the 
winged chariots drawn by the dragons that serve thee, by 
the furrows of Sicilian fields, by the ravisher’s car and 
the imprisoning earth, by the deep abyss where the lightless 
wedlock of Proserpine was celebrated, by the joyous return 
to the light when thou hadst found thy daughter, and by 
all else that the shrine of Attic Eleusis shrouds in silence, I 
beseech thee, succour the soul of helpless Psyche, thy sup- 
pliant. Suffer me to lie hid, if only for a few short days, 
amid yonder heap of corn-ears, that the wild anger of that 
mighty goddess may be assuaged by lapse of time, or at 
least that I may find a brief space of rest and refreshment 
for my strength that my long toil hath broken.’’ 

Ceres made answer, ‘‘ Thy tearful prayers awake my pity 
and I long to aid thee, but I may not quarrel with one who 
is my kinswoman. Moreover, I am bound to her also by old 
ties of friendship, and she has a good heart after all. Where- 
fore leave my temple without more ado, and count it for the 
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best that I have not kept thee here, nor given thee my 
protection.’’ . 

This unlooked-for repulse doubled Psyche’s affliction, 
and she turned from the temple. As she went she saw 
in a twilight grove within a deep valley a temple built of 
cunning workmanship, and since she wished to leave no path 
to fairer hope untried, however doubtful it might be, but 
rather to implore the aid of every god, she approached the 
sacred portals. She saw there precious gifts and cloths 
embroidered with letters of gold hanging from the boughs 
of trees or fastened to the door-posts. And all these bore 
witness to the name of the goddess, to whom they had been 
dedicated in gratitude for boons received at her hand. Then 
Psyche sank to her knee and casting her hands about the 
altar, yet warm with sacrifice, wiped away her tears and 
thus made her prayer:— 

‘Sister and bride of mighty Jove, whether thou hold- 
est thine ancient home at Samos, which alone hath glory 
from thy birth, thine infant wailing and thy nurture; or 
whether thou hauntest thy rich home in lofty Carthage, 
that honours thee as the maid that came down from heaven 
borne on the lion’s back; or rulest thou over the glorious 
walls of Argos by the banks of Inachus, who proclaims 
thee bride of the Thunderer and queen of goddesses, thou 
whom all the Kast worships as Zygia and all the West hails 
as Lucina, be thou to me in my great need Juno the Savior, 
and free me from the fear of imminent peril; for the toils 
I have endured are great and I am very weary. Aye, and 
I know that, even uncalled, thou aidest mothers in peril 
when their time is near.’’ 

So prayed she, and forthwith Juno revealed herself to 
her in all the august majesty of her godhead, and straight- 
away said, ‘‘Right gladly, by mine honour I swear it, right 
gladly would I grant thy prayers. But for very shame 
I may not aid thee against the will of Venus, my son’s wife, 
whom I have ever loved as a daughter. Moreover, I am 
prevented by the laws forbidding harborage to others’ run- 
away slaves, save only with their master’s consent.’’ 

This second shipwreck of her fortunes filled Psyche 
with terror. She had sought her winged husband all in 
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vain and, despairing utterly of safety, thus brooded with- 
in herself: ‘‘What help now may I seek for the healing of 
my woes, since even these goddesses, for all their goodwill, 
may not lift their voice in my defense? Whither now 
may I turn, that I am caught in so vast a snare? What 
house, what darkness may hide me safe from great Venus’s 
inevitable eyes! Come then, take heart of grace! Thy poor 
hopes are shattered. Renounce them boldly and yield thee 
of thine own freewill to thy mistress, and assuage the fierce 
onset of her wrath by submission, late though it be. Who 
knows but thou mayest even find the husband thou hast 
sought so long, there in his mother’s house!’’ And so she 
made ready for the uncertain issue of her submission, nay, 
rather for certain death, and meditated how she should 
begin her entreaties. 

Venus meanwhile had abandoned all attempts to search 
her out on earth, and sought the skies. She bade her 
chariot be prepared, even the chariot that Vulcan had 
wrought for her of gold, and finished carefully with subtle 
art, and given her as a marriage gift, ere they passed the 
threshold of the bridal chamber. It shone where the art- 
ist’s file had thinned the metal away, and the very loss 
of the gold had made it more precious. Four white doves, 
out of all the many that nested ’round their mistress’ bed- 
chamber, appeared and, hopping gaily forth and writhing 
their painted necks, entered the jewelled yoke; their mis- 
tress mounted the car and they flew forth bearing her on 
their way with joy. Sparrows wantoned in the air with 
twittering harmony, as they attended the chariot of the 
goddess, and every manner of sweet songbird proclaimed 
her coming with the melodious music of their honeyed 
strains. The clouds yielded before her path, heaven opened 
to his daughter, and the heights of air welcomed her with 
joy; nor had the musical servants of mighty Venus any 
fear of pouncing eagle or greedy hawk. 

Then forthwith she turned her course to Jove’s royal 
castle and, superb even in her supplications, demanded that 
Mercury, god of the ringing voice, should be placed at her 
disposal to lend her his aid. Jove’s dark brow nodded as- 
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an ecstasy of joy, and addressed Mercury, who went with 
her, in these earnest words: ‘‘Arcadian brother, thou 
knowest that thy sister Venus hath never done aught with- 
out the aid of Mercury, and thou canst not but be aware 
how long I have searched in vain for that handmaiden of 
mine who hides from me. There is nothing left for me 
but to employ thee as my herald and publish a reward for 
her discovery. See then that thou perform this my behest 
with speed, and set forth clearly the marks by which she 
may be known, that no one, who has wickedly and unlaw- 
fully taken upon him to conceal her, may plead ignorance 
as an excuse.’’ So saying she gave him a handbill con- 
taining Psyche’s name and all else that was necessary. 
This done, she went home. 

Mercury neglected not to do as he was bidden. For he 
sped far and wide, visiting all the peoples of the earth, and 
thus performed the task of proclamation with which he had 
been entrusted: ‘‘If any man can stay the flight or point 
out the hiding place of a runaway princess, handmaid of 
Venus, answering to the name of Psyche, let him meet 
Mercury, that makes this proclamation, behind the Mur- 
cian Pyramids, and he shall receive as the reward of his in- 
formation seven sweet kisses from Venus’ own lips, and 
one yet more honeyed than the rest from the tip of her 
sweet tongue.”’ 

When Mercury delivered his proclamation in this wise, 
a wild desire seized all mankind, and they vied with one 
another in the hope of winning so marvellous a reward. 
This circumstance more than all else finally banished every 
thought of further delay from Psyche’s soul. And as she 
was already approaching the doors of her mistress, one 
of Venus’ servants, Habit by name, met her and at once 
cried with all the strength of her voice, ‘‘So at last you 
have come to understand who is your mistress, you worth- 
less slut! Or do you still pretend not to know what trouble 
we have had in looking for you? It would be in keeping 
with the rest of your effrontery if you did. But it is lucky 
you have fallen into my hands. Hell has you in its claws 
now, and you shall pay bitterly for your disobedience, now, 
without more ado.’’ Then without a moment’s hesitation 
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she thrust her hand into Psyche’s hair and dragged her 
after her. Psyche made no resistance, but was led into the 
house and brought into the presence of Venus. The god- 
dess no sooner beheld her than she burst into a wild laugh 
such as men will utter when mad with wrath; then shaking 
her head and scratching her right ear, she cried, ‘‘So at 
length thou hast thought fit to come and greet thy mother- 
in-law? Or hast thou come to visit thy husband, who is 
in danger of his life, thanks to the wound thou gavest him? 
But thou needst not be frightened! I will give thee such a 
welcome as a good daughter-in-law deserves.’? Then 
‘*Where,’’ she cried, ‘‘are my handmaidens Trouble and 
Sorrow?’’ These were summoned, and Venus handed over 
Psyche to their charge that they might torture her. And 
they in obedience to their mistress’s command, scourged 
poor Psyche with whips and racked her with other tor- 
ments, and then once more brought her into the presence 
of their mistress. Then Venus laughed loud once again 
and said, ‘‘Behold, she thinks to move me with pity be- 
cause she is big with child and the time is near when the 
fair fruit of her womb shall make me a happy grandmother. 
Truly I am highly blessed that I should be called a grand- 
mother though yet in the flower of my age, and that the 
son of a vile serving-wench should be known as Venus’s 
grandchild! But I am a fool to call him her son. He is no 
true son, for the parties to the marriage were not of equal 
birth, while the wedding took place in a country house, un- 
witnessed and without his father’s consent. It cannot 
therefore be regarded as legitimate, and the child will be 
born a bastard, at least if we allow thee to become a mother 
atralle?/ 

So saying, she flew upon her, tore her clothes in many 
places, dishevelled her hair, buffeted her about the head 
and beat her cruelly. Then taking corn and barley and 
millet and poppyseed and chickpeas and lentils and beans, 
all jumbled and confused in one heap, she said to her, ‘‘T 
cannot conceive that any serving-wench as hideous as thy- 
self could find any means to attract lovers save by making 
herself their drudge; wherefore now I myself will make 
trial of thy worth. Sort that disordered heap of seeds, 
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place each kind of grain apart in its own place, and see 
that thou show me the work completed before this eve- 
ning.”’ 

Tineine thus assigned her this vast heap of seeds, the 
goddess departed to a marriage feast. But Psyche never 
put a hand to that disordered and inextricable mass, but 
sat in silent stupefaction, overwhelmed by the vastness of 
the task. Then the ant, the little ant, that dweller in the 
fields, understanding the difficulty of her huge task, pitied 
the sorrow of the great god’s bride, and, abhorring the 
cruelty of her mother-in-law, ran nimbly hither and thither, 
and summoned and gathered all the host of ants that dwelt 
around. ‘‘Pity,’’? it eried, ‘‘O ye nimble nurslings of 
earth, the mother of all; pity a lovely girl, the spouse 
even of Love himself. Be prompt and swift and aid her 
in her hour of need!’’? Thereat, wave upon wave, the six- 
footed hosts rushed to the rescue, and one by one with the 
utmost zeal separated the whole heap, grain by grain, and 
after they had parted and distributed the several grains, 
each after their kind, they vanished swiftly from sight. 

And now at nightfall Venus returned from the wedding 
feast, heavy with wine and sweet with balsam-scents and 
all her body bound about with shining roses. And when 
she saw with what marvellous diligence the task had been 
performed, she cried, ‘‘This is not thy doing, vile wretch, 
nor the work of thy hands, but the work of him whose 
heart thou didst win to thine own hurt, aye and to his 
hurt also.’’ Then flinging her a crust of common bread, 
she departed to her couch. Meanwhile Cupid was kept 
under close ward in the inner part of the house within the 
four walls of his own chamber, partly that he might not 
inflame his wound by the perversity of his wanton passions, 
partly that he might not meet his beloved. And so those 
two lovers dragged out the night of woe beneath the same 
roof, but sundered and apart. But when Aurora had just 
begun to ride forth into the sky, Venus called Psyche to 
her and thus addressed her: ‘‘Seest thou that grove which 
fringes the long banks of the gliding stream, whose deep ed- 
dies come rushing down from yonder mountain? There 
wander sheep whose fleeces shine with hue of gold and no 
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man guards them as they graze. I bid thee take a whisp 
from the wool of their precious fleece as best thou mayest 
and bring it me with speed.’’ 

Psyche arose willingly, not indeed that she might per- 
form her task, but that she might find rest from her woes 
by casting herself down a cliff that overhung the river. 
But from the river’s bed a green reed, nurse of sweet music, 
breathed on by some breath divine, with gentle murmur 
whispered forth this melodious prophecy: ‘‘Psyche, racked 
though thou art by so many a woe, pollute not my sacred 
waters by slaying thyself thus miserably, nor at this hour 
approach those terrible sheep. For they borrow fierce heat 
from the blazing sun and wild frenzy maddens them, so that 
with sharp horns and foreheads hard as stone, and some- 
times even with venomous bites, they vent their fury in the 
destruction of men. But till the heat of the noonday sun 
has assuaged its burning, and the beasts are lulled to sleep 
by the soft river breeze, thou canst hide thee beneath yon- 
der lofty plane, which drinks of the river water even as I. 
And when once the sheep have abated their madness and 
allayed their anger, go shake the leaves of yonder grove 
and thou shall find the golden wool clinging here and there 
to crooked twigs.”’ 

Thus did that kind and simple-hearted reed teach 
Psyche in her deep distress how she might win to safety. 
She listened with an attention which she had no cause to 
regret, and thus instructed made no delay, but observed 
all the bidding of the reed, stole the soft yellow gold with 
easy theft and returned to Venus with her bosom full of it. 
And yet she won no approval from her mistress for having 
overcome the peril of her second task. For Venus, with a 
frown upon her brow and a bitter smile upon her lips, said, 
‘‘T am well aware who was the secret author of this deed 
no less than the last. But now I will put thee to a shrewd 
trial that I may know whether thou has a stout heart and 
prudence beyond the prudence of woman. Dost thou see 
the high mountain peak that crowns yonder lofty cliff, 
whereupon the swarthy waves of a black stream flow down 
till, caught in the neighboring valley’s walled abyss, they 
flood the Stygian swamps and feed the hoarse streams of 
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Cocytus? Go, draw me icy water even from where on the 
high summit the fountain’s farthest waves well forth, and 
bring it me with all speed in this small urn.’’ So say- 
ing, she gave her a small jar carved out of crystal, and 
threatened yet more cruel torments if she failed. 

Then Psyche with swift steps sought the topmost 
height of the mountain, sure that there at least, if all else 
failed, she could put an end to her miserable existence. But 
so soon as she reached the slopes near the aforesaid peak 
she perceived how vast and difficult was her task, and how 
fraught with death. For it was a rock of measureless 
height, rough, slippery, and inaccessible, and from jaws 
that gaped in its midst it vomited forth a hideous stream 
which, from the very point where it burst from the hollows 
of a deep slanting cavern and fell over the rock’s sloped 
face, had worn out a narrow channel for its path and, thus 
concealed, rushed secretly into the neighboring valley. To 
right and left from crannies in the crag there crept forth 
fierce dragons, with long craning necks and eyes sworn to 
unwinking wakefulness, whose pupils keep watch for ever 
and shrink not from the light. And even the very waters 
had voices wherewith they forbade approach. For they 
eried, ‘‘Hence!’’ and ‘‘What dost thou? Havea ecare!’’ and 
‘‘What wouldst thou? Beware!’’ and ‘‘Fly!’’ and lastly, 
‘Thou art doomed to die!’’? Psyche felt herself turned to 
stone by the impossibility of her task. Though she was 
present in the body, her senses had flown far away from her 
and, quite o’erwhelmed by such vast inevitable peril, she 
lacked even the last solace of tears. But the anguish of her 
innocent soul was not unmarked by the grave eyes of kindly 
Providence. For the royal bird of highest Jove of a sud- 
den spread both his pinions and came to her with timely 
aid, even the eagle, the ravisher, mindful of the ancient 
service rendered Jove when at Love’s bidding he had swept 
from earth the Phrygian boy, that is his cupbearer. For 
he honored Love’s godhead in the woes of his bride, and 
leaving the shining paths of the high vault of heaven, 
swooped past Psyche’s face and thus began, ‘‘Dost thou, 
simple-hearted and all unversed in such labors, hope to 
have power to steal or even touch so much as one drop of 
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that most holy and eke most cruel fountain? Thou hast 
surely heard tell, even if thou hast never read, that even 
the gods and Jove himself dread yonder Stygian waters, 
and even as you mortals swear by the divinity of the gods, 
so the gods swear by the majesty of Styx. But come, give 
me that urn!’’ Straightway he seized it and caught it to 
his body; then poised on the vast expanse of his beating 
pinions, swiftly he oared his way among the fierce jaws 
of teeth and the forked tongues of dragons that flickered 
to left and right. The waters denied him access and bade 
him depart ere he took some hurt. But he feigned that he 
sought them at Venus’ bidding and was her servant. 
Wherefore they suffered him to approach somewhat less 
grudgingly. So he took of the water and Psyche received 
the full urn with joy and bore it back with all speed to 
Venus. 

Yet not even then could she appease the will of the 
frenzied goddess. For she threatened her with shameful 
torments yet worse and greater than before, and thus ad- 
dressed her with a baleful smile upon her lips: ‘‘In truth, 
methinks thou art some great and potent sorceress, so nim- 
bly hast thou obeyed my hard commands! But thou must 
do me yet this one service, sweetheart. Take this casket’’ 
—and with the words she gave it—‘‘and straightway de- 
scend even to the world below and the ghastly halls of Orcus 
himself. There present the casket to Proserpine and say, 
‘Venus begs of thee that thou wilt send her a small portion 
of thy beauty, such at least as may suffice for the space 
of one brief day.: For all her beauty is worn and perished 
through watching over her sick son.’ But see that thou 
come back with all speed, for I must anoint myself there- 
with before I go to heaven’s theatre.’’ 

Then Psyche felt more than ever that her fortune was 
come to its last ebb, and knew that all veil of pretense was 
laid aside, and that she was being driven to swift destruc- 
tion. Well might she think so! For she was constrained 
with her own feet to tread the way to Tartarus and the 
spirits of the dead. She hesitated no longer, but went to a 
certain exceeding high tower that she might throw herself 
thence headlong. For thus she thought most swiftly and 
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with greatest honor to descend to the world below. But 
the tower suddenly broke forth into speech and cried, 
‘‘Why, poor wretch, seekest thou to slay thyself by casting 
thyself headlong down? And why rashly dost thou faint 
before this task, the last of all thy perils? For if once the 
breath be severed from thy body, thou wilt assuredly go to 
the depths of Tartarus, but thou shalt in no wise have 
power to return thence. Give ear to me. Lacedemon, a 
famous city of Achaia, is not far distant. Do thou seek 
Tenarus, that lies upon its borders hidden in a trackless 
wild. There is the vent of Dis, and through its gaping 
portals is shown a path where no man treads. Do thou 
eross the threshold and launch thyself upon the path and 
forthwith thou shalt find a straight way to the very palace 
of Oreus. Yet thou must not go empty-handed through the 
gloom, but must bear in both thy hands cakes kneaded of 
pearl-barley and mead, and in thy mouth itself thou must 
bear two coins. And when thou hast traversed a good part 
of thy deathly journey, thou shalt meet a lame ass bearing 
wood, and with him a lame driver who will ask thee to hand 
him a few twigs that have fallen from the load. But do 
thou speak never a word, but pass on thy way in silence. 
And forthwith thou shalt come to the river of the dead, 
where Charon hath charge, and asks the ferryman’s toll ere 
he conveys the traveller to the farther shore in his seamy 
bark. For avarice lives even among the dead, nor will 
Charon, or even the great god that is lord of hell, do aught 
unpaid; but the poor man when he dies must need seek for 
journey-money, and if there be no coin of bronze to hand, 
no one will ever suffer him to breathe his last. Thou must 
give this filthy greybeard by way of toll one of the coins 
which thou shalt take with thee. But remember, he must take 
it with his own hand from thy mouth. Likewise, as thou 
crosseth the sluggish river, a dead man that is floating on 
the surface will pray thee, raising his rotting hands, to 
take him into thy boat. But be thou not moved with pity 
for him, for it is not lawful. And when thou hast crossed 
the river and gone a little way farther, old weaving women, 
as they weave their web, will beg thee lend them the aid 
of thy hands for a little. But thou must not touch the 
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web; it is forbidden. For all these snares and many others 
spring from Venus’s crafty designs against thee, that thou 
mayest let fall at least one of the cakes from thy hands. 
But think not the loss of that worthless piece of barley- 
paste matters but little; for if thou lose but one, thou shalt 
lose with it the light of day. For there is a huge hound 
with three vast heads, wild and terrible, that bays with 
thunderous throat at the dead, though they are past all 
hurt that he might do them. Terrifying them with vain 
threats, he keeps sleepless watch before the very thresh- 
old of Proserpine’s dark halls and guards the empty house 
of Dis. Bridle his rage by leaving him a cake to prey 
upon, and thou shalt pass him by with ease, and forthwith 
enter the very house of Proserpine. She shall welcome 
thee with kindly courtesy, bidding thee sit down and par- 
take of a rich feast. But do thou sit upon the ground, and 
ask for coarse bread and eat it. Then tell wherefore thou 
hast come, take whatsoever shall be given thee, and re- 
turning back, buy off the hound’s rage with the remaining 
eake. Then give the greedy mariner the coin thou hadst 
kept back and, when thou hast crossed the river, retrace 
thy former steps till thou behold once more yonder host of 
all the stars of heaven. But I bid thee, above all, beware 
that thou seek not to open or look within the casket which 
thou bearest, or turn at all with over-curious eyes to view 
the treasure of divine beauty that is concealed within.’’ 
Thus did that far-seeing tower perform its task of 
prophecy. And Psyche tarried not, but went to Tenarus 
and, duly taking the coins and the cakes, ran down the path 
to the underworld, passed by the decrepit donkey-driver 
in silence, paid the river’s toll to the ferryman, disre- 
garded the prayer of the floating dead, spurned the crafty 
entreaties of the weaving women and after she had lulled 
the dread fury of the hound by giving him a cake to devour, 
entered the house of Proserpine. And though her hostess 
offered her a soft chair and dainty food she would have 
none of them, but sat lowly at her feet, content with com- 
mon bread, and delivered the message with which Venus 
had entrusted her. Straightway the casket was filled and 
sealed in secret. Psyche took it in her hands, silenced the 
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hound’s barking maw with the second cake, paid the sec- 
ond coin to the ferryman, and, returning from the world be- 
low far more nimbly than she had descended, regained the 
shining daylight and worshiped it with adoration. But 
then, although she was in haste to bring her task to its 
conclusion, her mind was overwhelmed with rash curiosity. 
‘‘Lo! what a fool am I,’’ she said, ‘‘for I carry the gift of 
divine beauty, and yet sip not even the least drop there- 
from, even though by so doing I should win the grace of 
my fair lover.’? With the words she unclasped the casket. 
But there was no beauty therein, nor aught at all save a 
hellish and truly Stygian sleep which, so soon as it was 
set free by the removal of the lid, rushed upon her and 
poured over all her limbs in a thick cloud of slumber. She 
fell in the very path where she stood and the sleep pos- 
sessed her where she fell. There she lay motionless, no 
better than a sleeping corpse. But Cupid, who was recov- 
ering from his wound, which had now healed, unable to 
endure the long absence of his sweet Psyche, slipped 
through the lofty window of the bedchamber where he was 
confined and, since his wings had been refreshed by their 
long rest, flew forth swifter than ever and hastened to the 
side of his beloved Psyche. Carefully he wiped the sleep 
from off her and confined it in the casket, its former recep- 
tacle. Then waking Psyche with a harmless prick from one 
of his arrows, he said, ‘‘My poor child, thy curiosity had 
almost brought thee to destruction yet a second time. But 
meanwhile do thou make haste to perform the task with 
which my mother charged thee; I will see to the rest.’’ So 
saying, her lover rose lightly upon his wings, and Psyche 
with all speed bore the gift of Proserpine to Venus. 
Meanwhile Cupid, palefaced and devoured with exceed- 
ing great love, and fearing the sudden earnestness that had 
possessed his mother, had recourse to his old tricks. Swift- 
winged he soared to heaven’s farthest heights, besought 
great Jove to aid him, and set forth his case. Thereupon 
Jove pinched’ Cupid’s cheek, raised his hand to his lips, 
kissed it, and thus made answer: ‘‘My son and master, 
thou hast never shown me the honor decreed me by the 
gods, but with continued blows hast wounded this heart 
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of mine whereby the laws of the elements and the motions 
of the stars are ordered, and hast brought shame upon me 
by ofttimes causing me to fall into earthly lusts; thou hast 
hurt my good name and fame by tempting me to base adul- 
teries in defiance of public law and order, nay thou hast 
even led me to transgress the Julian law itself; thou hast 
made me foully to disfigure my serene countenance by tak- 
ing upon me the likeness of serpents, fire, wild beasts and 
birds and cattle of the field. Yet, notwithstanding, mindful 
of my clemency and remembering that thou hast grown up 
in my arms, I will grant thee all thy suit on one condition. 
Thou shalt be on thy guard against thy rivals and, if there 
be on earth a girl of surpassing beauty, shalt repay my 
present bounty by making her mine.”’ 

Having thus spoken, he bade Mercury forthwith sum- 
mon all the gods to an assembly, and make proclamation 
that, if any one absented himself from the council of the 
heavenly ones, he should be fined ten thousand pieces. The 
fear of this caused heaven’s theatre promptly to be filled, 
and Jupiter, towering above the assembly on his high 
throne, thus gave utterance: ‘‘Ye gods whose names are 
written in the Muses’ register, ye all know right well, me- 
thinks, that my own hands have reared the stripling whom 
you see before you. I have thought fit at last to set some 
eurb upon the wild passions of his youthful prime. Long 
enough he has been the daily talk and scandal of all the 
world for his gallantries and his manifold vices. It is 
time that he should have no more occasion for his lusts; the 
wanton spirit of boyhood must be enchained in the fetters 
of wedlock. He has chosen a maiden, and robbed her of 
her honor. Let him keep her, let her be his forever, let 
him enjoy his love and hold Psyche in his arms to all eter- 
nity.’’ Then turning to Venus, he added, ‘‘And thou, my 
daughter, be not downeast, and have no fear that thy son’s 
marriage with a mortal shall shame thy lofty rank and lin- 
eage. For I will see to it that it shall be no unworthy wed- 
lock, but lawful and in accordance with civil law.’’? Then 
straightway he bade Mercury catch up Psyche and bring 
her to heaven. This done, he offered her a goblet of am- 
brosia and said, ‘‘Psyche, drink of this and be immortal. 
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Then Cupid shall never leave thine arms, but your mar- 
riage shall endure forever.’’ 

Forthwith a rich nuptial banquet was set forth. The 
bridegroom reclined on the couch of honor holding Psyche 
to his heart. So, too, Jupiter lay by the side of Juno his 
spouse, and all the gods took their places in order. Then 
the shepherd boy that is his cupbearer served Jove with a 
goblet of nectar, which is the wine of the gods, and Liber 
served the others, while Vulean cooked the dinner. The 
Hours made all things glow red with roses and other flow- 
ers, the Graces sprinkled balsam, and the Muses made mel- 
ody with tuneful voices. Apollo accompanied his lyre with 
song, fair Venus danced with steps that kept time to the 
sweet music played by the orchestra she had provided; for 
the Muses chanted in chorus or blew the flute, while Satyr 
and young Pan played upon the pipe of reed. Thus did 
Psyche with all solemnity become Cupid’s bride, and soon a 
daughter was born to them, and the name by which we 
name her is Pleasure.’’ 

—Butler’s Translation. 


